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MEMOIRS 
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CHAP, i: 

Mrs. MONTAGUE, finding her eftbrts 
fnirUess to prevail on her daughter to resign 
Sir Townly Beauchamp, now exerted all her 
influence with her hu»band to induce him to 
consent to their union ; repr..,ienting how much 
4i^itter it was, since Fanny was inflexible, to 
prevent her rendei ing tlic marriage disgi'aceful, 
i)y having the ceremony performed in open 
and avowed contemjit of his authority and 
proliibilion. Sir Townly, she added, was a 
mao (ji,faijiily ; liis estate large and entailed; 
and, thoiigii the last man on earth she would 
have st'leeled fo/ her ilaughter, yet, since he 
iia't hecomC so decidedly her choice, that no 
entreaties or argiiments could avail to turn 
lier. Irouiiher purpo.se, it would bo better, for 
' oi!. jii. 
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the sake of appearances to permit Tanny to re- 
side under their protection till placed under 
that of her husband, than to allow* her tocen(ler 
herself and faniily a tojac of j)ublic conversa- 
tion by taking any violent step to assert her 
independence. She also urged him, in con- 
sideration of Anna’s welfare, to em|)loy his 
lawyer in drawing up proper setllcuients ; 
and concluded by entreaties, that he would 
allow her wishes to have some inlluence with 
him, as, however Fanny had offended her,^'«»t, 
convinced that she was principally actuated 
by a weak attachment to a man wlio had in- 
fatuated her -uncki-stiUKring, si a; still full the 
strongest maternar anxiety for her Aveltiire. 

These arguments, Charles, at liis mother's" 
desire, and prompted by alleclion to Anna, 
enforced by his persuasions and advice ; i\ir. 
Montague, unable to devise any better jilan, 
unwilling to have his family expose d, or, m 
any respect, to injuie a daugbtfer who had ne- 
ver offended him, after a violent struggle witli 
his feelings, desired his lawyer to enter on the 
business with Sir Towuly, and eonseiCed to 
• perinil Fanny to reside uudef her mother s pro- 
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tection till she *\vas married ; hut absolutely 
refused any farther inteirfcrcncp. 

In wnsequtoce of this arrangement, Fanny 
again made her appearance among her family ; 
but, though she had recovered her temper, from 
ha ving gained her point, and was well disposed 
to address her. father and brother in her usual 
manner, mingled, indeed, with no little triumph 
at having so wholly defeated both, she w^as com- 
pelled to observe silence, as neitlier of them 
Vv^ojv the slightest notice of her being jaeseut. 
Mr. jMontague, felt a degree of disgust, and 
Cliarles, of anger, whicli neither tried to dis- 
guise,; while Mrs. Montague, melted by her 
fondling caresses, now as liberally bestowed, 
"lis her former insolent reproaches and detiance 
ofjier wishes, forg(f>t all her ill conduct; and 
was only restrained from treating her with 
her fonncT tenderness by a fear of odending 
tier husband and son. 

T(T Sidney and Anna, Fanny behaved with 
her usual malevolence, or rather with <ireater, 
trom tlieir not having taken more jiains to Jiu- 
moiw ami assist lier in what she called her un- 
merited persecutions'; but, know ing it could not 
B 
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now be very lasting, and feelcng no desire to 
create unnecessary dissension, they did not ap- 
pear to notice it. 

Sir Townly Beauchamp, extremely anxious 
to have it believed in the world, that his in- 
tended alliance with the Montague family had 
not met with more than a slight degree of op- 
position, now used his utmost exertions, through 
Fanny, whose contliict, through the whole af- 
fair, he and Mrs. Talbot had guided, and, 
through all his own friends, to induce Mrs. 
Montague to prevail on her husband to permit 
his visits at M.errion Square ; and to treat him 
outwardly, at least, as his future son-in-law ; 
to do this, Mr. Montague felt the strongest re- 
pugnance ; but, unable to avoid it witliout ren- 
dering his family a subject of public animad- 
version, and wishing, since he had yielded 
thus far, to gloss over the afl’air as much 
as possible to the w«rld, he at length con- 
sented to an interview with Sir Tovrnly, who 
behaved to him with obsequious deference and 
attention, though his manner was haughty and 
repulsive even to rudeness ; and Sir d’ovtnty, 
from thenceforward, became ‘ an occasional, 



though most unwelcome visitor. Fanny, at his 
desire, and in .compliance with her mother s en- 
treaties, though apparently from her own wish, 
prevailed on herself to» condescend so far as to 
write a letter to her father, apologizing for her 
late conduct, and attributing it entirely to her 
unconquerable love for her dear Sir Townly. 
ThougJi Mr. Montague neither could feel nor 
afl'ect forgiveness, he yet, at Mrs. Montague s 
entreaties, consented to speak to her, though 
never addressing her, unless Avhen compelled 
by necessity, and always as if she were a 
f;trUnger. 

Charles, also, so far coii>\,‘nted to oblige his 
•vnother, as to sj^eak to Fanny, though without 
entering into any sort of explanation, and 
ofteiier than possible, even seeing her; but 
he contimied inexorable Avith respect to Sir 
Townly, taking care never to be at home when 
Ik' w^s expected, and giving his servant posi- 
'ti\'e directions never to sulfer him to enter tlie 
house when he was there. So little of his time 
did* lie nbw spend at Merrion Square, that 
Sir Townly, however anxious for the meet- 
*iug, found it impossible to elude his vigi- 
B 3 



lance, or his servants’ .strict obedience to ins 
orders. 

Apparent peace being thus restored, Sidtfey 
had leisure to reflect oit her own affairs, and 
never had they, except when under the appre- 
hension of being forced into a marriage she 
abhorred, Avorn a more melancholy aspect. 
Mr. Montague's mind, too much occupied, by 
his own harassing and distressing family con- 
cerns, to pay that attention to her law-suit, Ije 
had hitherto done, the same acli\e measures 
were not pursued to oppose and counteract the 
vigorous proceedings of the Hamilton family ; 
and, in an accidental intcrvicAV w ith Counsellor 
"Walsh, now her leading Counsel, she Icarned 
that young Hamilton had every chance of 
establishing the deed, as no trace could yet be 
discovered of her great-grandfather’s will, and 
as it coukl not be ascertained in what year he 
died. The agent also, who had been intrusted 
with her late uncle I'orbes’s papers, and who 
could alone give the necessary information, 
had gone to the West Indies, to settle some 
private affairs of his own ; and, till his return, 
notlifng farther could be done. If her grand- 
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father's will could be recovered, it might clear 
up the affair ^of the deed, wliich those, most 
conversant in the business, considered* as a 
forgery, or at Icas^ fraudulently obtained ; 
for it was well known her uncle Forbes had 
alv^ ays declared his disbelief that such a deed 
existed, and had expressed violent resentment 
to the late Mr. Hamilton and his lady for en- 
deavouring to prevail on his father to make a 
settlement in their favour, to the exclusion of 
his children, if he had married ; anti that resent- 
ment for the attempt had principally induced 
hhn to be(|ucath his fortune to lier mother. 

Disinterested as Sidney was, and attaching 
• but little importance to the possession of wealth, 
yet her understanding was too good, her 
knowledge of the world loo greatly enlarged, 
and her ^lisposition too far removed from any 
thing bordering on folly or romance, to be 
insensible to the blessings of independence, 
and not to shudder at the prospect of owing 
all the comfort’ of her future life, even to tiie 
kind anti generous Charles. However well 
disposed he might be to consider her as a 
.wister, could she even have reconciled herself to 
B 4 
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the idea of living nearly a dependant on his 
bounty, yet many circumstances, particularly 
that of his marriage, might render his. house 
neither proper, nor pleasant for her to reside in; 
and though while her uncle lived with him, she 
might hope ever to find a steady and a warm 
friend, yet many late events had served to 
convince her that implicit confidence is not to 
be placed in man : even his kindness had been 
warped, and, though not perhaps in the same 
way, it might again suffer a change or dimiiut- 
tion. 

Tliis apprehension, however rational, ^vas 
yet feeble and trifling, whbn compared with the 
anguish she endured at the conviction, that on 
the recovery of her fortune alone, ilepended her 
future union with Sedh^y, the only hope whicli 
had hitherto served to sooth their painful 
separation : generous and disinterested as sh(3 
believed Sedley’s disposition, ardent as was the 
attachment she could not doubt he felt for 
her, yet, if her uncle had expressed such dis- 
pleasure at the idea of an union between her 
and his son, how^ could she expect to meet 
another family more disintcresterl than her 
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own ; and however, her uncle’s kindness and 
subsequent unhappiness had obliterated every 
feeling of resentment towards him from her 
heart, the whole transaction had made an in- 
delible impression on her mind, had given a 
deep and lasting wound to her pride, and de- 
termined her, if deprived of her fortune, never 
to enter any family that might consider a con- 
nexion with her in a mercenary point of view'. 

“ Is such then indeed,” she mentally ex- 
claimed, “ my situation ? was all the adulation I 
received in my father’s life-time, paid to my 
tiu tunc alone, or what was then so considered ; 
.since sucli is the oi>inion — such the feelings 
of the ^^orkl, that llie loss of vvcaltli rentiers 
every olL'or consideration of coinparalive indif- 
ference — siucccvcn'iny uncle, fnough soenraged 
at old Aliy Scdlcy’s i\ jeetion of me, as a. daughter, 
could led similar reluctance to receive me in 
sucli a character, I must only contract my views 
to iry siiuation, and resigning every iiope of 
ha[)i>iness, endeavour to attain fortitude to 
ti’(',ad wijJi jiatience and resignation the path 
IhxTvideiice has, for wise purposes^ allotted 
. iiie.'^ Thus, wounded alike in heart and pride, 
B 5 
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the momentary energy, which 'her exertions to 
serve Mrs. Montague, and the unusual scenes 
exhibited in her uncle’s family, had excited, 
sunk into deep despondency. Looking to no 
brighter prospect than an early grave for hap- 
piness, she derived no pleasure from the amuse- 
ments that courted her, and the fever on her 
spirits, returning with additional severity, 
deeply, though imperceptibly, preyed on hei- 
health and constitution. 
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CHAP. II. 

Sir Townly Beauchamp, having suc- 
ceeded in the plan he had so artfully and assi- 
duously laboured, of obtaining Fanny^s consent 
to their union ; and having that consent, in ap- 
pw ranee, at least, ratified by her friends, bunded 
on the sottlcincnts witli such rapidity, that in a 
very few days rough draughts of them were 
sent to JMerrion-square for Fanny^s inspection. 
Counsellor Walsh, who attended on the occa- 
sion to give his advice, informed her that he 
could obta in no othef terms from S ir d b wnly, tha n 
the jointure enjoyed by the late Lady Beau- 
champ vAith 1000/. per annum, pin-money ; for 
Sir dV) Willy declared he could not settle any part 
of her fortune on herself, as~]Mr. Montague 
had positively refused to ad’ ance the 5000/. 
lying on. his estate, thjiigh lie would settle it 
by ^vill, as he was enipoA\erc(l to do, cither on 
his daughter of any children she might. have. 
b(7 
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He at the same time, gave it as his opinion, 
tliat such settlements wiere inadequate to her 
fortune and concurred with Mr. Montague’s 

• O « 

-advice, though by his desire, not giving it as 
such, positively to reject’ them. 

Fanny, immeasurably piqued at what she 
justly considered a great failure in that violent 
love which Sir Townly had persuaded her was 
his only motive for seeking the connexion, de- 
clared her resolution of following Mr. Walsh's 
advice ; saying, if Sir Townly w'as guided .by 
any mercenary motives, and w ould act so un- 
generously with his splendid, and as he had 
taught her to believe uilincunibercd fortune, 
she was determined to take her papa’s advice 
and give him an absolute dismissal. 

Mr. Walsh, extremely pleased at the success 
of his mission, as Mr. Montague had not con- 
cealed from him how mucli he disliked his 
daughter’s intended marriage, after informing 
him of the result, hastened to apprize Sir 
Tow nly of her determination. 

The ho[)c of Fanny’s being at length induced 
to renounce a connexion so desei-vedly < ab- 
horrent to him, gave Mr. Montague some 
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pleasure, though it by no means lessened his 
deep resentment to his daughter, who had shewn 
no intention to oblige or gratify him till in- 
stigated by the same motives that had prompted 
her former defiance of his authority and 
wishes, a determination to consult her own will, 
and to make herself an object of paramount 
consequence. 

Sir Townly, equally alarmed and enraged at 
an objection he had not expected from Fanny, 
after having taken more pains to flatter and 
cajole her to his purpose than, had he not been 
urged by all-powerful necessity, he would have 
deemed sufliciently recompensed by tlie pos- 
session of a kingdom, w^as at first irresolute 
I’iow to act ; but the conviction that his estate 
vvcAild not be more*than a few montlis longer 
in his own possession, as his creditors were 
only withheld from taking the rents out of his 
hands by j)romises of being paid their demands 
immediately on his marriage w ith the wealthy 
Miss Montague, whose fortune, as usual, on such 
occasion^ was more than doubled, determined 
him#not to lose the prize, when so nearly won. 
He therefore •solicited a private interview 
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with Fanny, and expressed unbounded regret 
at her haxdng been inducctl to form an opinion 
that he could deny her even lialf the world,, if 
in his possession : assuring her, and so far he 
was right, that the strictest limitations had 
been set on his giving any other jointure than 
such as his mother had enjoyed : and bewailing 
his inability to support that splendor he thought 
so indispensably her due, if not allowed the full 
command of her fortune. In short, Fanny, 
though so ready to susf)cct trcachciy, selfish- 
ness, and duplicity, where none was intended, 
was devoid of penetration, M'hcre the grossest 
was practised ; and after indulging in a full 
display of heroic, love-like, and lady-likeairs,^ 
concluded the conference by agreeing to marry 
her tlear Sir Townly on*thc only terms "he 
could propose, and which a view to Ijer happi- 
ness and to support her in that splendor to 
which he considered her entitled, had alone in- 
duced him to ofl’er. 

A transient feeling of pity he could not re- 
press, at seeing his daughter, however .un- 
worthy of his tenderness, become so wretclied a 
dupe to this designing and profligate man, ip-. 
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tluced Mr. Montague to make a last effort to 
preserve her from destruction; and in cold, 
though expressive terms, he endeavoured to 
undeceive and convince her Sir Townly was 
wilfull}" imposing on her inexperience. Fanny, 
more offended by this impeachment of her 
superior sense cind judgment, than grateful for 
his undeserved exertion of parental care, re- 
plied so jiettishly to his arguments, and so 
triumphantly declared her perfect confidence 
in "Sir 'Fownly’s honour and affection, that 
Mr. Montague was compelled to yield the point. 
Finding lier as deaf to the voice of reason 
as she had been to that of duly or propriety, 
he suffered her without any farther struggle 
to encounter the fate she was so obstinately 
dcttriniiied to embrace, feeling not less con- 
tempt for Jicr perverse folly than displeasure at 
her want of duty and alfcction. Though no en- 
treaties could induce him to alter his determin- 
ation of withholding the 5000/. she was entitled 
to receive as a younger child, he allowed her 
to settle all the rest as she thought projicr ; no 
farilfer interfering than by rcciucsting Mr. 
Widsh would have the deed duly executed and 
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registered, and thus secure to Fanny whatever 
Sir Towuly felt luinself called on to give her ; 
never once suspecting, however averse to the 
union, that Sir Townlj'^j so far from being en- 
abled to give the 1000/. per annum he had 
held out as a lure, could not, in the present 
state of his affairs, command half that sum for 
himself. As Sir Townly’s debts had been con- 
tracted in England, and with his own agent, 
very little was know'ii of his affairs ; nor had 
they, but his profligate character, been Mr. 
Montague’s objection, for into them he had 
never inquired till brought into such a situation 
that his inquiries were rendered totally useless, 
by its being the interest of the creditors them- 
selves to ileccivc him, and by Fanny’s deter- 
mination to act for herself. 

All law matters being at length ^arranged, 
Sir Townly became very urgent with Fanny to 
fix the day for their nuptials, pressing so 
earnestly for an early one, that, to oblige him, 
she named the third of April, not more than a 
fortnight distant. As Mrs. Talbot ..had used 
every artifice to gloss over the part sho- had 
acted in the affair, and as both she and Sir 
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Townly took the utmost pains to please and 
conciliate Mrs. Montague, they at length suc- 
ceeded in reconciling her to a marriage, she 
had at first so greatly disliked. At her entreaty, 
Mr. Montague consented to permit a renewal 
of Mrs. Talbot’s visits, n hich he did not now 
consider it of any conseipience to prohibit, 
though determined to break off’ all farther con- 
nexion between her and the remainder of his 
family, more than ceremony demanded ; and 
resolved that no other child of his should fall 
a sacrifice to her arts. 

In the bustle of ineparations for her wed- 
ding, ordering new dresses, selecting ornaments, 
and making every arrangement her capricious 
fancy directed, Fanny experienced all die hap- 
piness she was cajia&le of feeling, in no degree 
iinbiltered bv the conviction that she had for 
ever forl'eited the confidence and affection of 
her father and brother — more ini’lined, indeed 
to re’sent than bewail the estrangement of 
both. 

Mrs. Montague determining to give a splen- 
„ did Jiall for the purpose of announcing to the 
jvorki her daughter’s intended union, sent cards 
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to Mrs. Talbot and several others of Sir 
Townly’s near connexions, all persons of rank ; 
and Mr. Montague resolved since he had so*far 
conquered his resentment, for the sake (T pro- 
priety and of his family, as to disguise his feel- 
ings from the worldf not to oppose her ^vislies, 
however disagreeable to himself. 

On learning this arrangement, Charles de- 
clared his ])Ositive resolution of absenting him- 
self on the occasion, nor could all his mother’s 
entreaties, iuducchim toalter thisdeterminauon, 
till Mr. Montiigue at length interfered, and 
said, since h(' liad sacrit,iced so much for 'the 
sake of his family, and to preserve it as far as 
possible from disgrace, he thought his son 
should in consideration of his wishes, make a 
sinnlar sacrifice. Charles was ultimately per- 
suaded to give a reluctant consent to attend, but 
he declared that only as a stranger should he 
treat and consider Sir Townly Beaiajiamp. 
From adhering to tliis resolution, Mr. Monta- 
gue made no effort to dissuade Jiim ,• though, 
had not Mrs. Montague been convinced the 
attempt would merely giv'c her useless vcxaiion, 
she would not have so quietly acquiesced in- d 
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tlctcrmination that she considered as a slight to 
I’aniiy ; but, disliking to liarrass and offend so 
beloved a son, she endeavoured to appear satis- 
fied, and even gratified Hiy the only concession 
he could be induced to make. 

On the evening fixed on for this party, there- 
fore, the whole family assembled to receive 
their expected gucsis, and while triumph and 
exultation sat on Fanny’s brow, Mr. Monta- 
gue’s and his son s were clouded with an cx- 
pression of anger and disgust, very unlike the 
animation and good humour that in general so 
peculiarly marked their countenance. 

The first visitors w ho ajijieared were Mrs. 
Talbot and Sir ToAvnly, who jiaid their com- 
pliments to Mr. and, Mrs. Montague, with all 
that fa.sluonablc ease and complimentary po- 
liteness eafh so well knew how to assume, and 
which were received by Mr. Montague with 
cool mul distant r(;scr\e. 

Sir 'fownly then advancing to Charles, who 
was silting conversing with Sidney and Anna 
witliQUt afipearing to perceive Ins entrance, 
expressed tus pleasure in at length having the 
happiness of seeing him, declaring how gratified 
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find honoured he felt at the prospect of being 
so soon and so nearly connected with him. 

“ With my sentiments, Sir,” cried Chafles 
haughtily, and without* deigning to notice Sir 
Townly’s ofl'ered hand ; “ you arc already so 
well acquainted, that it is superfluous for me to 
repeat them ; politeness, I am, for the sake of 
propriety, content to observe ; but nothing 
further need you ever expect from me.” 

It required all Sir Townly’s long and perfect 
initiation in the arts of hypocrisy to restrain 
an expression of the rage he felt at this re- 
pulse, and all his nativejnsolcnce and unblush- 
ing effrontery, to enable him to meet it with- 
out appearing overwhelmed with either shame 
or anger — but, insensible to the one and dis- 
guising the other, he turned on his heel, say- 
ing with a laugh that struggled heMveen de- 
rision and an affectation of good humour, when 
Mr. Montague knew him better, he ivould 
alter the opinion he had formed of his cha- 
racter. 


Then, as if suddenly recollecting Ife had not 
quite acted his part, he returned, and ad(ftl-ss- ‘ 


ing Sidney and Anna in nearly similar .terms; 
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expressed his pleasure at the prospect of being 
so so<^n united to their family : both bowed, but 
afrijid to offend Charles, they made no reply ; 
and Sir ToAvnly, perceiving how unavailing 
were bis efforts to ingratiate himself with any 
member of the family, except Mrs. Montague, 
took a scat between her and Fanny, and 
directed his attention anti conversation almost 
equally to both. 

Mrs. Talbot advancing to Charles and the 
girlf^, poured forth a profusion of her usual 
flimsy and insincere compliments on the hap- 
piness she experienced at her brother’s ap- 
proaching union with a family who held the 
first place in her friendship and esteem. 

Charles bowed, and made no reply, but 
Sidney and Anna, coldly returned her con- 
gratulatioi\s ; when Mrs. Talbot, with less 
displeasure, though more indill'erencc, turned 
from them as her brother had done, and after 
vainly endeavouring to engage Mr. Montague 
in a friendly conversation, slieu as forced to take 
refuge with Miss Watkins, till the entrance of 
somfi^f the other guests relieved her from a 
situation, that however accustomed to disguise 
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her feelings, she could not avoid finding 
irksome. 

Among the next set that made their appear- 
ance was Mr. Savage, wlio soon joined Charles, 
Sidney, and Anna, add after conversing with 
them some moments on general subjects, ad- 
dre.ssing Charles, and directing his eyes to 
Fanny and Sir Townly Beauchamp, said, “Am 
I to offer my congratulations, Montague — am 
I to take present appearances as a confirma- 
tion of the reports I have heard circulateci ?” 

“ You may take them in any sense yon 
think most likely to prove the proper one,” 
cried Charles pettishly hut, as to congratula- 
tions, I must beg leave to be excused hearing 
any, as my opinion of Sii’ Townly Beauchamp 
has undergone no alteration from that you, well 
know I formed of him, at the commencement 
of our acciuaintancc ; and though lie is to be 
married to my sister, I can assure you, as a 
brother, I never will consifler him ; this, how- 
ever, I tell you ill conlidence, as I should not, 
from private considerations choose to have the 
world altogether as well acquainted wilji my 
sentiments. 
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A feeling of oifended pride, M'liich had 
tinged Mr. Savage’s checks with scarlet, at the 
abmptness of Charles’s manner, tlie conclu- 
sion of this speech eradicated, and with affec- 
tionate kindness, he replicti, “ Had you earlier 
intrusted me with your sentiments on this sub- 
ject, rny dear Montague, I would have avoided 
any observation that could in the most re- 
mote degree have wounded your feelings ; what 
they must be, I can well conjecture, and shall 
not gnter on the subject.” 

Then shirting others of general entertain- 
ment, lie took so much pains to enliven young 
Montague, that he at length succeeded in re- 
storing him to something like his usual anima- 
tion. 

Aj)out half ])ast ten o'clock, Fanny opened 
the ball witii Sir Townly Beauchamp, leading 
off, “ The Triumi)h, ” with all the exultation of 
weak anil flattered vanity. 

As Mr. Savage was pcculiaily careful to 
avoid any public dis[)lay of attention to 
Sidney, ho, asked Anna for the first set, but 
the ^rnier engaged for the secontl; equally 
careless with wlioni she jicrfonned the part 
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she was compelled to .ct in public, she readily 
accepted him, feeling no interest, thou^n some 
surprise, at the late variableness of his manner 
and the cautious guard he seemed to think it 
necessary to keep over his actions. For this 
she could in no other way account, than by 
supposing he feared that he had been too par- 
ticular in his attention at the period of Mr. 
Ingrim’s addresses, and now wished to guard 
his honour from the injpeachment, of having 
led her to suppose he had formed wishes and 
expectations in his own favour, which his pre- 
sent conduct was calculated to convince her 
he had not. Though piqued at his believing 
her so ready to become the dupe of vanity in 
which she had never indulged, she could not 
severely condemn caution, which, howeveV of- 
fensive, certainly originated in feelings of true 
delicacy, though somewhat tinctured by that 
pride and the iilea of his own importance, 
which she had early discovered to be leading 
traits in his character. 

Overpowered by the heat of the roon), 
crowded to such an excess, that scarcelyVrnild' 
the railing secure the dancers from being yii- 
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impeded in their progress by the numerous 
spectators, immediately on the conclusion of 
the second dance, Sidney, growing very faint, 
looked round in searclvof Charles to assist her 
in getting through the crowd, feeling averse to 
apply to Mr. Savage, who was talking to a 
young lady standing near them. 

Unable to discern Charles, the apprehension 
of being overcome induced her to make a 
sudden exertion to quit the room ; but as polite- 
ness was not the code of fashionable young 
men, so far from thinking themselves called on 
to -offer her the slightest assistance, they pushed 
so rudely past her, that she had not succeeded 
in getting more than a tow paces from the 
spot where she had left Mr. Savage when he 
joirled her ; and perceiving, by her extreme pale- 
ness, that she was ill, he took her hand with- 
out speaking, and, drawing it through his arm, 
forced^ his way with as little ceremony as any 
other of the fashionable young men could have 
deemed necessary, and soon gained the pas- 
sage, when, in a voice of softness and emotion, 
•he .‘^avclaimed, “ Why would you quit me so 
abruptly, without apprizing me of your illness ? 

V9I.. III. c 
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It must be the intolemble heat of the rooms 
that has overpowered you ; will you allow me 
to conduct you to some of the lower ones, 
where you will at least be permitted to breathe 
fresh air ?” 

Sidney, observing that the stairs leading to 
those apartments were crowded with young 
men, lounging, laughing, and desirous to en- 
tertain themselves in any way rather than by 
joining in the amusement they had been pur- 
posely invited to promote, gratefully accepted 
Mr. Savage’s offer, and, with his assistance, 
soon reached one of the lower rooms, where the 
servants were emijloyed in arranging supper. 

Mr. Savage, surprised into acting from na- 
ture, with warm and impassioned eagerness 
pressed Sidney to name wliat she thought would 
be most likely to restore her, and, which he 
would instantly jjrocure. 

Obliged by his attention, though rather em- 
barrassed by his manner, Sidney, feeling revived 
by the fresh air, thanked him for his kindness, 
and, declaring herself perfectly recovered, pro- 
j)Osed returning up stairs. 

“..You had better not return yet,” exclaimed 
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Jic eagerly ; “ you had much better remain 
here for some time longer; the heat of the.rooms 
albove is so oppressive, I fear you will not be 
able to encounter it.’* 

“ I believe,” said Sidney, forcing a smile, 
“ I am not perfectly fitted for the life of dissi- 
pation I have latterly led. I shall feel most 
happy when we return to Belle Vue.” 

“ Do you think of returning soon ?” cried 
Mr. Savage, with an instant change of counte- 
nance; “ I had no idea Mr. Montague in- 
tended leaving town till .June.” 

“ I cannot positively say,” replied slic ; “but 
1 understand my uncle wishes to return to Belle 
Vue about the middle of May : Fanny’s mar- 
riage, as perhaps y®u already know, is settled 
to take place in April.” 

“ I heard it was settled, but not the precise 
time ; and wdth what surprise I did hear it you 
may Conjecture from what I believe you heard 
me mention at the time of IMontaguc’s illness: 
but why ^are you so anxious to dejirive our 
fashiijnable circles of one w hose acknowledged 
sujieriority of beauty and accomplishments are 
fi(tr lea'st claims to distinction r 
c 2 
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Sidney, surprised and abashed at a compli- 
ment such as she had never before received 
from Mr. Savage or indeed from any man of 
whose understanding shfe had formed a very 
high opinion, (as, though well accustomed to be 
told she was divinely beautiful, yet, by Sedley, 
the only man on whose praises or compliments 
she had ever set the slightest value, her beauty 
was a theme he had scarcely ever even acci- 
dentally touched on,) was for some moments at 
a loss how to reply : then, saying with a laugh, 
Mr. Savage gave her credit for more vanity 
than he would find her to possess, again proposed 
going up stairs. Rising from her scat, and 
advancing towards the door, Mr. Savage was 
unavoidably compelled to follow her ; but, the 
moment he got out of hearing of the servants, 
he with great energy exclaimed, “ W by should 
you suppose the simple expression of niy own 
feelings is intended as an accusation of vanity 
to you ? It may, perhaps, seem a strange de- 
claration to make ; but, in my life, I never met 
a woman so wholly devoid of vanity, and who 
appears on every occasion to act so entircly'lTom 
the genuine impulse of her own heart and feel- 
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“ 1 am sorry," cried Sidney, “ that you ap- 
pear to think sincerity a virtue so little in* 
herent in our sex, that you should consider it 
strange to make such an avowal.” 

“ I do not, I will frankly confess,” replied 
he, smiling, though in some confusion, “ think 
it a virtue they seem in general inclined to 
place much value on, either in themselves or 
others, though one I should prize beyond every 
other qualilication. Do not then be offended 
if,. with similar frankness, I avow, that, except 
yourself, and your cousin Anna Montague, I 
have never yet met a woman in the fashionable 
circles whom I believed to have either acted or 
spoken as nature and their own feelings di- 
rected. This to you may seem harsh ; but to 
me!, who have so accurately observed the cha- 
racters, or assumed characters, of women of the 
world, it appears only a specimen of that can- 
dour I profess to admire.” 

All involuntary sigh escaped from Sidney, 
excited by the recollection of Sedley, whom 
this declaration so powerfully recalled to her 
.ren^!?mbrancc, and of how much he too had ad- 
piired sincerity and candour ; but, checking her 
c 3 
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feelings, she forced a faint smile, and said, “ I 
know not, Mr. Savage, whether I ought to 
quarrel with you for the contemptuous opinion 
you have so openly avowed of my sex in general, 
at least of the fashionable part of it, or to thank 
you for the peculiar and exclusive compliment 
you pay to myself and Anna. I cannot say, 
however, I feel much inclined to do either, as I 
am unable to enter into any defence of those 
with whom I am but very imperfectly acquainted, 
nor much flattered by what I should hope. to 
believe severe, though I cannot venture to say 
I think it is wholly undeserved.” 

Mr. Savage coloured '^at this speech, and 
was for a moment silent ; then, with some em- 
barrassment, replied, “ I do not often speak 
my sentiments so openly, as I am well aware 
they must subject me to a very great degree of 
censure ; though 1 have been too long conver- 
sant in fashionable life to think I have s})okcn 
with undeserved severity ; yet surely yoti can- 
not suppose I have uttered them with any de- 
sign to offend one whose good opinion I value 
beyond that of any other being the whole world 
contains ; one whose every thought and action 
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convinces me that I have at length discovered 
the gem I so long believed excluded from the 
circles in which she moves. 

Surprised and confounded at so direct an 
avowal of sentiments she had never for a mo- 
ment believed Mr. Savage had indulged, Sidney 
blushed excessively ; but, as they had reached 
the head of the stairs, and were again sur- 
rounded l)y a crowd of people, she made no 
other reply than by a bow. But she felt alarmed 
at perceiving that Mr. Savage appeared to draw 
the most favourable inferences from the obser- 
vation of her confusion, and continued to regard 
and address her with a mingled expression of 
delighted tenderness, and all the exultation of 
gratified vanity. Though she treated him with a 
greater degree of reserve than she had ever 
before assumed, it failed of having the desired 
effect ; Mr. Savage seeming to consider, that if 
he could in his own heart feel satisfied that she 
had no dcsignof attracting his attention from the 
splendid settlements he was enabled to offer, 
he could mot a moment doubt that she would 
. rtyiiiiin insensible to the advantages of person, 
/.alents, and siluation, which he indispiitably 
. c 4 



possessed, and which he rated as high as any 
woman he suspected of wishing to engross them. 

An opinion his knowledge of the world ha^l 
too well justified him in, forming, that few or 
none of the women who flutter in fashionable 
circles, had any other end in view than to 
secure themselves eligible settlements, had long 
influenced Mr. Savage’s actions ; and, conclud- 
ing himself safe from attractions he considered 
as mere baits to attain this purpose, he felt no 
desire of avoiding the society of any woman, 
how'ever young, beautiful, or apparently amiable, 
certain tliat his conviction of their internal 
motives for assuming the characters in which 
they appeared w ould infallibly secure his heart 
from falling a victim to their charms, however 
dazzling or attractive ; and' though, on his flrst 
introduction to the Montague fainih^ he had 
formed the opinion that Anna’s careless gaiety 
and the soft gentleness and melancholy sweet- 
ness of Sidney’s manners were merely assumed 
as good foils to each other, he felt no hesita- 
tion in cultivating their society. One amused, 
the other interested him ; but neither, ditlj^ 
fear, would one moment engage his affectionc 
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more than a similar performance on the stage, 
but as he was not yet-arrived at a period of life 
to view with such stoical indifference even the 
'appearance of what is amiable, he could not 
avoid feeling some little degree of interest mingle 
in the pleasure that Sidney’s society afforded 
him; and he was insensibly led to watch her 
every look and action with a degree of accu- 
racy that soon convinced him her character 
was perfectly natural, that her manners had 
been formed by an early association with 
good company, and her understanding im- 
proved by the best etlucation. Yet, such w'as 
the hold an appreluJlision of being taken in to 
marry a w oman who would value him solely 
for the advantages of his situation had taken 
of his imagination, that, though excessively 
anxious to volunteer his services to rid her of 
Mr. In^rim's addresses (and all thew'armth and 
generosity of his heart aw akened by observing 
her melancholy and dejection; which be a*^'-.;- 
biitcd to her not being happily situated 
niicle’s family) he could not resolve to make 
such advances as would commit him, suffer 
his honour to be questioned, should he discover 
c 5 
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any trait of artifice that might induce a wish 
to recede. Thus, though hovering continually 
near her, and ardently desiring to secure 
her heart, his conduct was precisely calcu- 
lated to wound her feelings if her affections had 
been disengaged at the period of tlieir acquaint- 
ance, and ready to bestow, as they might then 
naturally have been, on himself ; and, as tliat 
was not the case, to inflict a wound on her 
pride by inducing her to think he had formed 
the opinion that she had encouraged hopes he 
had never intended to authorize. In this fluc- 
tuation, between a desire of recommending 
and a fear of committing himself, he had that 
evening entered the room ; when concluding 
her leaving him without applying for his assist- 
ance had been the mere eflcct of pique at ob- 
serving his attention apparently engaged by 
another, and encouraging the hope his vanity 
so (juickly u hispered that her illness might also 
have been tlie eflcct of agitation, he no longer 
felt a wish to disguise his sentiments ; frankly 
avowing his opinion of fashionable females in 
general, as an excuse for his own conduct and 
attributing her’s, after such an avowal, whoTiy 
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to the surprise and pleasure siie experienced 
and which the endeavour to disguise made 
her assume a degree of reserve wliich might 
Have ofl'ended and alarmed a man less certain 
of his own powers of*attraction. As, amidst 
all Savage’s vanity, he possessed generosity, 
and valued not wealth when placed in com- 
petition with such a heart as he believed her 
to possess, he felt a proud gratilicalion in the 
convictiou that he was enabled to bestow all 
that happiness which wealth could add to mu- 
tual affection ; and indulged a haughty triumph 
that tlie woman he had, after mature delibera- 
tion, selected, was st> circumstanced as to be 
convinced he chose her for herself alone, and 
]uust therefore feel redoubled tenderness and 
gratitude for such choice. 

* ' m 

Ecpially hurt and offended by Mr. Savage’s 
nianner, <vhich she knew not how to interpret, 
Sidney felt excessively relieved when the ge- 
neral*breaking-up of the party permitted her 
to retire to her own room, and reflect at leisure 
on the whole of his conduct. Tlie more minutely 
she retraced his behaviour, from the j)eriod of 
"dneir iirst acciuaintancc, the more certain she 
c 6 
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became that the inconsistency of his manner 
had originated in the embarrassed state of her 
fortune, which induced him thus continually 
to vibrate between love and prudence, and, 
though indifferent to his feelings or opinion, 
farther than the generous wish that for her 
no human being should breathe an unrequited 
sigh, yet it powerfully recalled the recollection 
of Sedley, and of how different had been his 
conduct under nearly similar circumstances, 
avowing equal distrust of fashionable women, 
or rather relating a circumstance that justified, 
at least, equal caution to preserve himself from 
being a second time duped. No M'atchful cau- 
tion, no wavering in his sentiments respecting 
her situation, had, even for a moment, in- 
fluenced his actions : his feelings, his wishes 
and his admiration he had ever frankly ac- 
knowledged ; and, though a jealous s'ensibility 
of disposition, powerfully excited, by having 
once nearly fallen the victim of deception', had 
long prevented him from believing himself an 
object of attachment, it had never induced 
him to take any [)recaution against conimit- 
thig himself. From the moment he began to 
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flatter himself he had created even the slight* 
est degree of sympathy in her breast, no wish 
had appeared half so fervently to actuate him 
as the desire of confessing his own feelings 
till forced to believe she had intentionally 
deceived him ; and, when once convinced how 
unjustly he accused her, then, witii all his own 
energetic feelings had he avowed every motive 
that had guided his conduct, and with gene- 
rous, though erring warmth, sought to remove 
the obstacles that lay in the way of their union, 
till compelled, and how reluctantly compelled 
succeeding events had proved, to resign all 
hope of being enabled to accomplish his 
wishes. liow differently had Mr. Savage 
acted. He had, though uncontrolled master of 
hi^nself and fortune, wavered, hesitated, doubt- 
ed, and watched, till at length, in an unguarded 
hour, he^ avowed his admiration ; and, consi- 
dering his situation such as to place beyond 
a defUbt any possibility of not being gladly ac- 
cepted, the moment he could prevail on him- 
self to come to a final resolution of explicitly 
declaring his sentiments, he had, with equal va- 
nity and want .of delicacy, seemed to consider 
"it so improbable that he could meet With a 
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repulse, that no reserve she could assume had 
power to shake his confidence in the certainty 
of conquest. 

^ 0 

“ Mr. Savage,” thought she, ^^need not have 

taken so much care to secure himself from the 
artifices of one who never had a wish to at- 
tract his attention : to think I still enjoy your 
esteem and aflectiou, my dear, my generous 
Sedley, will support me amidst all contingent 
sorrows and distresses ; it is a consolation 
I would not forfeit to share all Mr. Savage s 
splendour.” 

Soothed by the assurance, thus forcibly re- 
vived, of how fully she possessed the aifections 
of a man whose character and sentiments rose 
proportionubly high in her estimation on every 
conifiarison slie made between him and thQ.se 
who even ranked highest in the estimation of 
the world, the sorrow their se|)ara'uon ex- 
cited sunk for the moment in the s\veet, though 
romantic, determination of devoting her I'jfe to 
cherish his remembraiuc ; and, of never dejiriv- 
ing herself of the solace of thinking, that she 
not only possessed, but deserved, all the aftec- 
tion even his w^arm and generous heart was 
capable of feeling. 
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CHAP. III. 


Disliking extremely to hear any far- 
ther declaration of Mr. Savage’s sentiments, 
Sidney so carefully avoided any but the most 
public conversation with him, that he had no 
farther opportunity of expressing liis feelings 
except by indirect hints, and a degree of tender 
watchful attention that not only pained her 
generous mind, from the conviction of how 
wholly it was undeserved, and obliterated all 
the resentment she had felt at what she con- 
sidered very undue 'arrogance, but awakened a 
fear of being again exposed to disagreeable 
contentions on the subject of his proposals, 
which she knew her whole family must consi- 
der a*s unexceptionable; and to which she 
could not herself have urged even a rational 
olyection, had her heart been disengaged. This 
fear. was increased by observing hov/ much 
})leasure Charles seemed to feel at witnessing 
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Mr. Savage’s attention ; while Anna, with 
careless levity, rallied her on her conquest, 
appearing to forget that such a person as Ma- 
jor Sedley existed, though his reinerabrance 
was revived with painVul energy in her own 
breast by an occasional similarity in Mr. Sa- 
vage’s sentiments to his, though their general 
character and deportment were totally dif- 
ferent, — Mr. Savage falling as far short of tlie 
Major in delicacy and tiue generosity, as he 
surpassed him in haughty pride, and that 
keen observation of the world that instinc- 
tively impresses a conviction of our claims to 
distinction, and a deterifiined resolution to ex- 
act all, and even more than we can justly es- 
teem our due, by considering as peculiarly 
honoured those on wlionj v\ e condescend to 
bestow qur notice and regard. 

From Mr. Montague’s observatioVi she had 
nothing at present to fear, as his attention was 
too painfully occupied by the situation*of his 
own family to bestoM' a thought on sunound- 
ing objects; for, amidst all his resentment to 
Fanny, he could not forbear lamenting the 
destruction to which she was so obstinately 
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devoting herself ; and Sidney, hoping Mr. Sa- 
vage’s pride would soon take the alarm, and 
preclude even the wish of making proposals 
that would not be received with the pleasure 
he would thmk necessary to the gratification 
of his vanity, tried to dismiss the subject en- 
tirely from her thoughts. 

The morning of the third of April having 
arrived, the whole family were aroused at an 
early hour, to prepare to attend the bride to 
church, ten being the time appointed for the 
ceremony to take place ; and as Mr. Monta- 
gue had, from motives of projjriety, determined 
to be present, and prevailed on Charles also 
to be one of the party, no opposition was 
made to Sidney and Anna attending as bride's 
maids ; Fanny selecting them at her mother’s 
request, ^yho was extremely anxious the world 
should believe her daughter’s marriage with 
Sir Townly Beauchamp met the full appro- 
bation of her family. 

This honour Sidney would have most gladly 
declined ? but, unwilling to disoblige Mrs. Mon- 
tague, whose request it was, she reluctantly 
;icquiesced, and from the same motive ac- 



cepted a splendid dress Mrs. Montague pre- 
sented to her for the occasion, anxious to do 
all possible honour to her still beloved, thougli 
undeserving, daughter. 

It had been agreed on between Fanny and 
Sir Townley Beauchamp that they should 
leave town immediately after the ceremony, 
and set out for Lord Mount Eagle s, a distant 
relatioji of Sir Townley 's, who had invited 
them to his liouse to spend the honey-moon, 
from wishing to pay a compliment to the 
Montague family, and to express his own ap- 
probation of Sir Townle^’s marriage, and de- 
claration of reforming his character, and re- 
nouncing his liitherto vicious pursuits. A very 
handsome collation was therefore laid out, of 
which the whole bridal party were to return and 
partake, previous to the new-married pair 
setting out for the country. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the 
moment Sidney had swalloAved a hasty break- 
fast she retired, with Anna, to dress, and, 
on her return to the drawing-room, found 
Charles alone, who asked her to go with 
him, in his curricle, to the church ; adding. 
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he wished her afterwards to take a drive with 
him in tlie Park. 

Sidney, dreading her compliance might again 
revive her uncle’s suspicions of an attachment 
subsisting between them, endeavoured to evade 
the projiosal ; but Charles, comprehending her 
motives for declining his invitation, expressed 
such iiigh displeasure at her refusal, though 
without avowing his suspicions, that, over- 
powered by bis urgency and anger, she at 
length consented to oblige him. Charles, 
without any farther adverting to the subject, 
exclaimed, with great bitterness, “ How sin- 
cerely do I rejoice thaf we have at length come 
to the last act of the drama, as I am heartily 
weary of the part I have been obliged to per- 
foriji : I hope Fanny may not yet have reason 
to remember the title of the Mourning 
Bride ; ifl as she has acted, I cannot help 
being anxious, for I have every reason to sup- 
jiose she will have but too much cause to lament 
her obstinacy and ingratitude ; and all to ob- 
tain a uijm 1 cannot sec in the same room 
with . me without feeling an instantaneous de- 
sire to turn him out ; nor has all his fawning 
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servility induced me for one moment to credit 
his assertions of intending to reform, which, 
I understand, he has so vehemently made .to 
my mother. His conduct on the present oc- 
casion does not auger very well of such an in- 
tention; but I know not,” continued he, check- 
ing himself, “ why I should feel any concern 
on the subject; Fanny must only encounter 
the fate she has brought on herself.” 

“ 1 hope most earnestly,” exclaimed Sidney, 
“ it may not be so wretched as you seem to 
apprehend ; though I must own I should trem- 
ble at being compelled to offer my vows to 
such a man.” 

“ And so will she too, “cried he,’^ after they 
are irrevocably plighted’; as, I understand, 
from very good authority, that Beauchamphas 
a most execrable temper ; and when, in the 
slightest degree, throAvn off his guard, is even 
brutal in his rage : of this I had a specimen 
at the time I was njysclf engaged with him in 
that infamous attack on the watch ; but, where 
every effort to save or direct was merely re- 
turned by clamour and accusation, it was wain, 
and even degrading, to contend : yet, now that it 
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is all over, I cannot forbear feeling both anger 
and sorrow at seeing a sister of mine wilfully 
consign herself into the power of a man I con- 
sider as little better than an unprincipled ruf- 
fian. However, as I told her, from this day 
forward she will be, in my mind, an alien to the 
blood, as well as to the name, of Montague, 
and only as Lady Beauchamp will I in future 
regard her.” 

The entrance of Mr. Montague and Anna 
put an end to a conversation that excited in 
Sidney’s mind a sort of involuntary hoiTor of 
the ceremony she was going to witness ; and 
when, in a few moments, she saw Fanny 
enter the room splendidly auired, and every 
feature beaming with, the exidlation of gratified 
vanity, she could not forbear viewing her with 
the same Emotions she would have regarded 
one of the self-devoted victims to Pagan super- 
stitiouf decked out fur the celebration of their 
bloody and inhunjun rites. 

Mrs. Montague, following her daughter into 
the room, accompanied by Miss Watkins, de- 
clared it was time to set out ; when Mr. Monta- 
gbe rising, without uttering a word, offered 
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her his arm, and led her down to the carriage ; 
Charles compelling himself to take charge of 
Fanny, who followed her mother with the 
light step of triumphant pleasure. 

On their arrival at the church, they found 
Sir Townley already there, attended by a nu- 
merous party of his friends ; and Fanny’s 
eyes sparkled with delight on observing his 
new and elegant barouche, drawn by four of 
the finest blood-horses, attended by a suite of 
servants in the richest and most splendid 
liveries. 

Several of Mr. Montague's relations also 
attended, and, as far as outward magnificence 
could sulfice to render a family satisfied, so far 
all wore the most promising aspect ; buj; the 
sight of Sir Townly’s superb eepupage, and the 
gay cavalcade surrounding it, tinged Mrs. 
Montague’s and Fanny’s cheeks with a glow 
of pleasure, and dimjded Anna’s into smiles 
of gratified vanity. It had no effect on either 
Mr. Montague or his son, who mutually re- 
garded the scene and party with the, cold 
and haughty glance of dissatisfied reluctance 
at t)eing thus compelled to bear a part in 
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what they so greatly disliked, and were so well 
known to disapprove. 

•Sir Townly handing Fanny from her mother s 
carriage, led her towards the altar, whither 
Mr. Montague also conducted his lady and 
Miss Watkins, followed by Charles, on whose 
arm Sidney and Anna leaned, till they reached 
the communion-table, when, resigning them to 
his mother, he retreated to a distant part of the 
church, and, leaning against one of the pews, 
seemed to regard the passing scene as one in 
which he was totally uninterested. 

The ceremony commenced ; and, while Sid- 
ney listened with terrified awe to what she had 
every reason to believe would doom Fanny, if 
not to wretchedness, at least to unavailing re- 
gret,* and repentance, Mrs. Montague became 
so violently agitated by all the different feelings 
that must, at such a moment, oppress a fond 
mother)} heajt, all the fears she had been 
taught to indulge respecting Sir Townly, 
which his late behaviour, joined to a wish to 
gratify Fanny, had induced her to lull, and, 
as far* as she could, to banish, now returned 
with such added acuteness, that scarcely could 
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Mr. Montague preserve her from fainting, while 
his own countenance assumed the sternest 
expression of gloom, from mingled feelings of 
anger and sorrow, and an ardent desire*to con- 
ceal both. 

The moment the ceremony was concluded, 
Mrs. Montague, folding her daughter in her 
arms, in a voice hardly audible, pronounced 
her blessing and prayers for her future happi- 
ness ; to which Fanny listened with a degree of 
indifference (seeming rather offended by her 
grief than grateful for her affection) that soon 
checked the overflowings of Mrs. Montague’s 
tenderness ; when Mr. Montague, stepping for- 
ward, coldly congratulated Sir Townley and his 
daughter in the same terms lie would have used 
towards total strangers ; all the concern lie had 
hitherto tound himself unable to repress being 
annihilated by Fanny’s unfeeling reception of 
her mother’s foml and lavish affection. 

When the common-pl l'•<J congratulations 
usuai on suen occasions w.r e over, Sir Townl^ 
missing Charles, and perceiving he' had not the 
slightest intention of approaching or address- 
ing them, advanced towards him, and with as- 
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sumed cordiality, declared his happiness at an 
alliance with his family, and expressing a hope - 
th!it they should ever in future consider each 
other as brothers. 

“ So far as the ceremony that has passed 
has made us so,” cried Charles, in a low voice, 

“ we are, but no farther will I ever consider 
myself connected with you ; nor need you, sir, 
on such an occasion, have forced this decla- 
ration from me, as I was otherwise perfectly 
ready to offer the congratulations due to Sir 
Townly and lady Beaucharnj) on their nup- 
tials ; but which it woidd be now superfluous, if 
not awkward, to pronounce.” 

Sir Townly, no longer influenced by his for- 
mer powerful motives for wishing to sooth 
and* conciliate Charles, and convinced how 
fruitless suCh an eftbrt would prove, did not 
feel inclined to suppress the displeasure this 
reply elicited, and, sinilingdisdainfully, replied, 

“ I am perfectly content, sir — Sir Townly 
•Beauchamp can derive no honour from a con- 
nexion with Mr. Montague, nor shall he again 
degraile himself by making any farther efl’ort to 
obtain his fricndsliip, though he will take -due 

voL. III. n 
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care to enforce the rights with which the law 
has now invested him.” 

“ You had also better take care, sir,” ex- 
claimed Charles, while anger flashed from his 
eyes, “ that, in spite of law or any other tie, I 
do not make you better recollect whom you 
are addressing.” 

The presence of so many of his relations, 
whom Sir Townly had requested to do honour 
to his nuptials, restrained him from noticing 
this reply otlierwise than by a smile of deri- 
sion, and Charles was equally withheld by a 
consideration of the ipdecency of a public 
quarrel in such a place, and on such an occa- 
sion; but immediately going forward, and draw- 
ing Sidney’s hand through his arm, relieved 
both her and himself from a scene each had 
found extremely unpleasant, by conducting her 
to his curricle. 

This abrupt departure, however it surprised, 
induced the remainder of the party to follow 
his example ; and tliey all returned to Merrion- 
square. 

Here they stayed about an hour, partaking 
of various refreshments; when Sir Townly 
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whispering to Fanny, she sent an order to her 
Woman to have her imperial placed on the car- 
riage, and, in a short time after. Sir Townly’s 
bai’ouciie drove to the door, the servants and 
horses decked in rich silver favours, and glitter- 
ing in all the splendour of bridal magnificence. 

The moment of leave-taking arrived, Mrs. 
Montague’s fortitude again gave way, and 
scarcely could she permit Sir Townly to take 
Fanny from her arms, who, insensible to her 
mother’s fond grief, remarked, that it was 
wonderful she could feel so miserable when 
she knew that she w?is so hapj>y. 

Mr. Montague, ofi’ended t)y the whole of 
Fanny’s conduct during the day, no\v interfered, 
requesting Mrs. Montague would no longer 
delhy Lady Beauchamp’s de))arturc. Mrs. 
Montaguo, grieved at finding him so much dis- 
pleased, suffered Fanny to leave her, who, 
after p, cold salute from her father, and a still 
colder one from her brother, was conducted by 
Sir Townly to his barouche, who, thougli ex- 
tremely polite to Mr. Montague, took no 
farther notice of Charles than by a distant bow', 
which was returned by one of haughty disdain. 



For some time after their departure, the 
party remained to offer their mingled condole- 
ments and congratulations to Mrs. Montague, 
who, too well accustomed to disguise her feel- 
ings from the world to suftbr herself to be long 
overpowered in the presence of strangers, 
quickly recovered a tolerable share of calm- 
ness, and then received and returned the com- 
pliments paid her with all her wonted readi- 
ness and good breeding. 

Her guests, on seeing her restored to an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness, eager to communicate 
all the bridal intelligence they had gathered, 
ordered their carriages and departed, their 
servants and horses decked in huge favours, 
for the purpose of driving round the town, and 
announcing to the fiishionable world the im- 
portant intelligence of the marriage of the rich 
Miss Montague and the celebrated Sir Townly 
Beauchamp. 

Charles reminding Sidney of her promise to 
take a drive w ith him in the Park, she changed 
her bridal dress for one more suitable to the 
occasion, and accompanied him to his curricle. 

He drove with great rapidity till they reached. 
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the Park ; then checking his speed, after some 
moments’ silent deliberation, saidj I wish to 
have some conversation with you, Sidney, to 
learn your sentiments on a subject, on which I 
feel myself very w^arrnly interested, and one on 
which I hope and expect you will not even 
wish to deceive me.” 

Sidney, .sur})ri.scd and involuntarily alarmed 
by this opening, hesitated for a moment, and 
then said, whatever are my sentiments on any 
subject, C/harles, with all the candour to which 
you are entitled I will avow them ; and if they 
are not sucli as may satisfy you, surely you will 
not feel displeasure at frankness you have so 
explicitlv demanded.” 

DispleaMirc,’^ returned he gravely, I 
hate no right to feel ; though I cannot say it 
will gratify me to find your senlimciits and 
wishes difl'crent from my own; but, before I 
enter ^any farther on the subject, I must first 
request you will candidly tell me your oiiinion 
of my friend Savage.’^ 

To reply to this question, though in some 
degree prepared for it by Charks’s inannen 
Sidney did not find so easy ; but, on being iin- 
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patiently ' reproached by him for promising 
sincerity she felt so little inclined to practise, 
she at length said, “ I think Mr. Savage a very 
fine young man, and I believe him to be a very 
amiable one, and, as your friend, I have always 
felt a great prepossession in his favour ; and 
that is all the opinion I have ever formed of 
him or can give you.” 

“ This is all I require,” replied Charles 
quickly ; “ nor need you have taken so long to 
deliberate on an answer you know must gratify 
me so highly ; but you are like all other young 
ladies I ever knew, except one, mightily 
ashamed to declare your feelings on certain 
subjects, though such as only do honour to 
your taste and discernment : Savage is not 
only what you have declared you think him, 
but a young man of the very best sense and 
abilities, and of the nicest principles of honour 
and integrity.” 

Sidney, dreading from these words that 
Charles had put a very false construction on 
the favourable opinion she had expressed of 
Mr. Savage, did not make any reply, and he 
eagerly continued, “ Since I find your opinion 
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of my friend so exactly what 1 could desire, I 
will now mention a circumstance that took 
place a few nights ago, and which, while- igno- 
rant of your sentiments, I should not have 
chosen to repeat/’ 

“ Take care,” cried Sidney, “ you do not 
misinterpret what I have said ; and be cautious 
lest, under the influence of such a deception, 
you mention any thing I ought not to hear.’^ 

“ I must only take my chance for that,” 
replied he, laughing; “ I understand plain 
English, and if you have, as you said you would, 
stated your opinion ^candidly, I can run no 
chance of being deceived ; at all events, I can 
do no harm by merely forestalling Savage a 
little, and, like a true friend, as I profess myself, 
endeavourinii to smo’oth the difficulties of an un- 
dertaking (I have latterly begun to think was 
rather an Herculean labour ; though the world, 
in ueneral, taking the shadow for the substance, 
have not found their mistake till convinced 
by their sad experience that they have been 
duped like the thousands who have preceded 
them ; and, instead of the gem they foolishly 
thought so easily attained, have discovered, 
. D 4 
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when too late, that they bad merely an empty- 
casket ill their possession.” 

Sidney, who perceived in this metaphorical 
speech of Charles's a mere repetition of Mr. 
Savage's sentiments, concluded from his man- 
ner, and the uhole tenour of his conversation, 
that he liad been empowered by Savage to 
make lier a tender of his hand, though surprised 
he should have intrusted such a commission to 
any human being : yet she was pleased that he. 
had done so, as she fell the utmost dislike to any 
personal applicalion from himself on such a 
subject, from an apprehension of being equally 
overpowered by his haughty pride and sarcas- 
tic reproaches on finding himself disappointed 
in having his addresses received in a manner 
he so little expected. She did not therefore 
give any interrnplion to Charles, why again re- 
sumed : “ On the night I have mentioned. 
Savage and 1 siqiped together, and in thccourse 
of our con ver.sa lion he spoke of you in such 
terms, that I told him, with a laugh, I believed 
you had made au impression on his heart ; on 
which he declared his aficction, and asked me if 
I would use the iullucncc he knew I had with 
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you to support his suit; adding, that the 
monient lie received any encourageincnl from 
you he would apply to my father. To this I 
replied, that nothing could give rnc greater 
pleasure than an union between a fiiend I so 
sincerely esteemed and a cousin whom I loved 
as a sister ; but, as Savage was a little off his 
guard, I refused at that time to enter any 
farther on the subject. The next morning he 
sent me an invitation to breakfast vith him, 
and then perfectly remembering our conversa- 
tion of the preceding night, he with equal 
energy, though not precisely in tlie same terms, 
repealed his declaration, saying, he only waited 
for a favourable opportunity to surrender him- 
self and fortune to your absolute disposal ; at 
the same time hinting a wish of total silence 
till he had ^ first obtained an avowal of your 
senlimc-v * As I knew he was anxious to 
avoid any sert of interference from my father 
till he had first obtained your permission to ap- 
ply to him, I was so conscious of the just 
priile tliat prompted this request, and so well 
pleased at the delicacy with which he guarded 
against wounding my feelings, that I promised 
D 5 
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the silence he required without seeming to 
know why it was asked, advising him to post- 
pone any application to you till after Fanny’s 
marriage and departure, as you could then 
better attend to your own feelings and affairs 
than with a mind occupied by the hateful scenes 
transacting in our family. I w ill now, my dear 
Sidney, conclude my tedious narrative by giving 
you advice which springs from the purest af- 
fection and regard for }our future welfare, and 
that is, to deal as ctindidly with Savage as you 
have done with me, and you will ever hereafter 
command his most tender love and warmest 
admiration. FFis pride, 1 confess, is high ; per- 
haps you may have sometimes thought un- 
reasonably so ; but it is generous, and springs 
from a noble disposition ; he could not bear 
to be either trifled with or deceived, and would, 
I am w'cll convinced deeply resent being kept 
one moment in suspense: the woman who 
has a just sense of his merits, and i'rankly tells 
him so, may rest assured of ever meeting that 
tender attention and inviolable respect which 
Savage would consider so indisputably due to 
the wife of his heart and choice. Excuse me. 
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my dear Sidney, if I have sjxjken rather more 
plainly than I believe men in general are ac- 
customed to speak to women on such subjects ; 
but as a sister I consider you, and, as such, 
I speak without reserve, certain of meeting a 
similar return of contidcnce and advice from 
you on any subject on which I might require 
it : I will now conclude by declaring my delight 
at this prospect of a happy settlement to one I 
so sincerely love.” 

Sidney s distress and agitation at perceiving 
how deeply (Jharles was interested in promoting 
a connexion to which she felt the most invin- 
cible repugnance, anti* at being thus called on 
for ever to renounce all farther interest or affec- 
tion for one whose image was only more deeply 
enjjraven on her heajrt by all the pains that had 

been taken fo erase him from her remembrance, 

f 

was so great, added to her fear of offending 
Charles, who had on every occasion proved 
himself so warm and so kind a friend, and 
whose conduct on this very occasion evinced 
the sincerest interest and anxiety for her happi- 
ness, that she knew not how to reply, or in what 
terms to reject a proposal she could not for a 
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moment think of accepting; and, instead of an- 
swering with the candour and firmness she had 
at first intemlcri, she sat in painful and per- 
turbed silence. Charles for some time regarded 
her v\ith evident surprise, and then exclaimed, 
“ What is the meaning of all this, Sidney ? 
-why do you not tell me your opinion of what 
I have just said ? Treat me as you ever have 
done, and 4s I must say I deserve — like a 
friend. If you resent my Ireedorn, candidly 
avow it ; hut do not shew so much agitation 
without even deigning to inform me for what 
reason it is felt.” 

“ \V hy do you so cruelly misinterpret my 
.silence?” cried Sidney ; “ to your kindness, 
your afl’ection, I neither can nor do feel insensi- 
ble ; and if I have hesitated to avow my senti- 
incius, it has been simply from a fear of ollend- 
ing you by declaring them.” 

“ Oflcud me ! ’ repeated he hastily ; “ why 
should a ileclaration of your sentiments offend 
me? If you dissent in opinion fi om me of what 
1 have judged tlie best part to act respecting 
Savage, can you believe me so foolish or so 
pettish as to take unnecessary offence ?” 
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“ You mistake me totally,” cried Sidney; 
“ I feel and acknowledge the justice of your 
advice, did 1 regard Mr. Savage with the sen- 
timents which you seem to imagine ; but be not 
ofl'ended w itli me, my tlcar Charles, if I say 
I do not. I admire him, and candidly allow 
all his good (jualities ; but to me, farther than 
gratitude for his good nature, and as your 
friend, he is an object of the most utter in- 
ditrorence: do, 1 entreat you, dissuade him from 
making proposals which I never can accept, 
and which w ill only subject him to the pain 
of disap[K)intcd pride ; and that, from every 
motive of reganl for him ami for you, I should 
be anxiously desirous to spare him.” 

“ What is it you mean?” cried Charles, 
astonished ; “ caq I have understood you 
rightly, thift it is your intention to reject a man 
against wnom you do not urge even the sliadow 
of an objection, and whom you openly profess 
to admire and esteem? Is tliis coquetry that I 
did not believe you capable of practising? or is 
it only perverse rejection of my friendship and 
advice ?” 

“It is neither indeed ; it is a simple declara- 
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6on of my own feelings. Why should I urge any 
objection to Mr. Savage, when I cannot point 
out a rational one ? or w'hy should you believe 
me capable of wilfully and ungratefully oflPend- 
ing you ? Yet to be guided by your advice I 
cannot; my whole heart refuses to feel for 
Mr. Savage those sentiments you seem to con- 
sider he deserves.” 

“ Sidney,” exclaimed Charles, violently of- 
fended, “ this is mere trifling or evasion ; no 
woman rejects a man against whom she de- 
clares she has no rational objection, and whom 
she avows she admires and esteems, without 
some very powerful motives to sway her con- 
duct. Since you no longer consider me as 
worthy of your confidence, I am content to 
forego it, and shall not aggin trouble you with 
any advice or interference, which you now con- 
sider as superfluous. Henceforth act as you 
please, but never from this moment regard me 
as the friend I have, and with truth, professed 
myself. I never have nor ever will di.sguise 
my feelings, and never after this day can I view 
you with the same sentiments I have hitlierto 
felt for you.” 
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Overpowered by his reproaches, yet not 
daring to avow her attachment to Sedley, from 
a dread of rousing all the pride and violence of 
his disposition into dame, Sidney burst into 
tears, exclaiming, “ Why, Charles, do you make 
such cruel reproaches, which you surely do not 
— cannot think deserved ?” 

“ If I did not,” replied he in a milder tone, 
“ I should not have made them ; convince me 
they are so by treating me with the same 
candour you have on other occasions practised, 
and I will instantly recant, and apologize for 
them.” 

“ I cannot,” cried she, in a faltering voice; 
“ and do not ask me.” 

“ I will not,” replied he, after a moments 
silence, and with a .voice and countenance that 
forcibly evinced how deeply he felt oft'ended ; 
“ I have ho desire to force your confidence, for 
that with which you have hitherto honoured me 
I now very evidently see the reason, and thank 
you accordingly. I shall not however longer 
harass you or myself on the subject ; you may 
therefore calm your agitation, and rest assured 
that disagreeable inquiries nor officious services 
you need ever again fear from me.” 
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Sidney, unable to reply for some time, wept 
in silence, when at length, in a low and mourn- 
ful voice, she exclaimed, “ Such reproaches, such 
severity, Charles, I did not expect from you, nor 
did I think you had so w holly forgotten the past, 
as to wound me by inquiries I equally dread 
and dislike to answer. I'rusting to your for- 
mer voluntary promise of forbearance, I will 
conquer my feelings rather than sufler you to 
remain in an error so wounding to them all ; hut 
never, oh, ncvtjr,” added she, while a transient 
blush crimsoned her hitherto pale cheeks, 
“ shall or can any other human being possess 
my affections, however readily 1 may feel and 
frankly acknowledge his merit.” 

“ What is it I hear?” exclaimed Charles, 
losing his resentment in new and more power- 
ful emotions ; “ is it, can it be possible, that a 
weak and unavailing tenderness for Sedley has 
influenced your conduct, and can thus induce 
you to reject every other proposal, how ever ho- 
nourable or advantageous ?” 

Sidney maoe no reply ; she could not ; and, 
unable to endure Charles’s piercing examina- 
tion, whose eyes sparkled from emotions of 
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anger and surprise, she turned hastily away, 
and, drawing her veil close round her face, made 
many unavailing efforts to conquer her agita- 
tion, that she might endeavour to sooth his re- 
sentment at the declaration which he had so 
reluctantly compelled her to make. 

The violence of her emotion at length sub- 
dued Charles’s resentment, an*l, addressing her 
in a tone of the utmost kindness, he said, 
“ However little I must own myself pleased 
at a discovery of the motive that has guided 
your conduct, you need not dread from me the 
sliglito.st reproach; and 1 am sinceiely sorry for 
that which passion betrayed me into making. 
Hut suffer me, without offeiuling you, to give 
myojiinion on this subject, and calmly to point 
out»tlie ill conse(jucfices of indulging feelings 
so (lestriictHve of your happiness : I now un- 
derst.ind the true source of your dejection, of 
your faded bloom and injured health, which I 
had huherto attributed to anxiety respecting 
your law-suit.” 

Sidney, too much agitated to reply, bowed her 
assent, and t harles, without noticing her silence, 
continued : “ The resentment that I do and must 
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feel for old Sedley’s conduct cannot induce 
me to attach censure to Major Sedley, farther 
than the imprudence into which his extreme 
affection to you led him : as a man of honour, 
therefore, I ever have considered him, but 
could no longer do so if he again attempted 
to engage you in any clandestine correspond- 
ence ; after what has passed, it would deserv- 
edly subject him to the resentment I should 
then feel myself called on to shew. How then 
my dear Sitlney, without a degree of impro- 
priety I hope and believe neither would prac- 
tise, arc you and Major Sedley ever even to 
meet ? Are you alike to sacrilice pride and pru- 
dence to the renK)te and romantic prospect of 
waiting till his father’s death shall set him at 
liberty to act for himself, withou,t calculating 
on the thousand chances that ma} in the in- 
terval occur to separate you finally. Even if 
no such circumstances should arise, never could 
I, never could my father, accept for a relative 
the son of a man, who offered you and your 
faniily, such gross and unpardonable insults ; 
and you surely would not, like Fanny, wish to 
marry in direct opposition to tlie approbation 



of every one who loves you, or feels interested 
in your welfare.” 

“ No, no,” cried Sidney, shocked by . the 
whole of this speech ; “ I have no such wish, no 
such intention ; nor have I formed any plan so 
truly hateful as to rest its chance of success on 
the death of a fellow-creature, when long might 
I be consigned to the grave before the event 
on which you so falsely believe I ground my 
hopes might occur to ensure their accomplish- 
ment, even if I were cither so weak or so 
wicked as to rest any on such a foundation.” 

“ What then are your plans ? what can 
be your hopes ?’’ demanded Charles, eagerly : 
“ surely you cannot intend to live single merely 
because you have been disappointed in thefinst 
person who Ijas, and Twill even say deservedly, 
won your affections.” 

“It certainly would be my own wish,” re- 
plied she, calmly ; “ and 1 hope you would not 
consider it an improper one.” 

“ No, not impro[)er,” cried he gravely ; “ but 
most assui'edly very imprudent, and very ro- 
mantic, and one that you might hereafter very 
bitterly regret. Y ou may perhaps smile to hear 
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me speak so seriously, but life, my dear Sidney, 
is not all comprised in the mere season of 
youth ; and, if we wilfully destroy every chalice 
of comfort and happiness for the middle and 
more advanced period, we generally, I believe, 
learn to lament our error when it is too 
late to retrieve it.” 

^ “ And would you,” said Sidney, “ think 
me right in consenting to marry Mr. Savage, 
when you know that my affections arc so much 
engaged, I will even coul'ess imprudently, tliat 
I do not, and cannot, ft cl the slightest love for 
him r VV'ouhl you esteem sucli conduct either 
prudent or honourable r” 

“ No,” cried he vehemently; “ I should 
think it the very reierse of both, and am the 
last person in existence who wouUl citlicf ap- 
prove or advise it.” 

“ What is it you would advise then, “ cried 
Sidney with great emotion; “ and if I can, I 
will act as you desire? But oh, (-diaries, I can- 
not, nor will you ask me to outrage all my feel- 
ings, merely to obtain wealth which I could 
neither value nor enjoy.” 

“ How much 1 regret,” cried he with great 
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softness, “ the harshness and reproaches into 
which I have been betrayed! How happy would 
it have been for Lady Beauchamp if she had 
possessed even a very small portion of your 
gentleness! She is not, however, longer worth 
regarding ; but, since you, dear Sidney, are 
disposed to consult my wishes, I will candidly 
tell you what 1 think, without fearing that you 
w ill put any false construction on advice which 
is the pure result of the warm affection I ever 
have felt and ever must feel for you.” 

As Sidney observed Charles’s cheeks were 
tinged with scarlet as he pronounced those 
words, from a recollection of what his anxiety 
might by an ill-natured person be attributed to, 
she with equal truth and energy declared her 
perfect conviction of the purity of his motives 
and the strength of his regard ; and he then re- 
sumed, “ There is not in the world a man I 
would so_ much wish to see you married to as 
Savage. Ilis family, character, and situation, 
are every thing I could approve or desire, and 
his admiration of you and his sentiments just 
such as I think you deserve. What I would 
then strenuously recommend is, a vigorous 
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exertion on your own part to banish Sedley 
entirely from your heart and thoughts; look 
upon him as he now is, and ever must be, 
a stranger, with whom you never can have 
any future connexion, and endeavour to sup- 
ply his place in your affections with one, who, 
had he been so fortunate as to have known 
you first, avouIcI then have ac(}nire(l, as he noAv 
deserves, the first place in your regard and es- 
teem. Do this, my dear Sidney, and you will 
do all I wisii — all I can eitliev hoj)e or de- 
sire will result from your piudence and Sa- 
vage’s merit, which can only be obscured by 
being invidiously contrasted a\ ith one, w hom, 
because first, you think best.” 

Against following this advice Sidney’s heart 
involuntarily decided, nor could slie forbear 
feeling a slight degree of resentment at ivhat 
she considered an undeserved preference of 
Savage ; but, sensible of Charles’s kindness, 
and truly grateful for his tender and unabating 
attention to her happiness, she replied, that 
though she could not promise to be guided by 
his advice, she would endeavour to conform 
to it, as far as was consistent with honour. 
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and with the candour to which she must con- 
sider Mr. Savage as entitled ; but that to any 
proposals he made, for the present, she must 
give a decided rejection. 

To express his opinion of this resolution 
Charles had not time, as just then Mr. Savage 
rode up to the curricle, and, after speaking to 
Charles, went round to the side on which Sid- 
ney was sitting, and with tenderness and 
anxiety ad<lressed her, seeming to consider 
any farther reserve unnecessary before him, 
after the explicit avowal he had already made 
of his sentiments and iolentions. 

The perturbation of Sidney’s mind, from the 
conversation in which she had just been en- 
gaged, and the sort of involuntary disgust she 
felt fo Sava*;, from having heard Charles so 
openly declare his preference in his favour, 
agitated her so much, that scarcely could she 
commajul herself so far as to reply with civi- 
lity to his inquiries. Mr. Savage, surprised 
and evidently disturbed by the painful embar- 
rassment she evincetl, soon relieved her from 
«o disagreeable a feeling of restraint, by di- 
recting his conversation entirely to Charles, 
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who, however, little internally pleased at ob- 
serving her emotion, without seeming to notice 
it, rallied his spirits, 'to converse as usual vhth 
his friend. 

Before their return to Merrion-square they 
were joined by some other young men of 
Charles’s acquaintance, one of whom ])ressing 
Montague and Mr. Savage to accompany him, 
to see and give their judgment of a pair of 
horses he wished to purchase, they consented ; 
and Mr. Savage, aft(;r handing Sidney out of 
the curricle at Mr. Montague’s door, said, in a 
low voice, he would hope for the honour of a 
few moments’ private conversation with her at 
any hour she would have the goodness to ap- 
point on the ensuing day. 

Perfectly aw'are of the subject on w'hich he 
wished to speak, Sidney, with a degree of agi- 
tation Savage but too evidently constnied in 
his own favour, replied she should be at home 
the w'hole morning, and, without waiting to 
hear his thanks, drew her hand from his, and 
hurried up stairs, leaving Mr. Savage at once 
pained and pleased by emotion he considered 
so indisputable a proof of the power he had 
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acquired over her heart, and of her present 
domestic uneasiness. Earnestly anxious to 
whlidraw her from a situation he was Con- 
vinced she found most irksome and painful, 
and with all the exultation of a proud, though 
generous mind, he enjoyed the conviction of 
having secured the affections and gratitude of 
the only woman he had ever loved ; and, with 
even more than his wonted pride and vanity, 
he rejoiced in the idea of his power to place 
that woman in a situation which she was so 
well qualified to fill, and in his being enabled 
to command all that /:ould at once gratify 
her taste and promote her happiness. 

With far different emotions did Sidney re- 
flect on the present aspect of her aflinVs, when 
the solitudc^^f her apartment enabled her to 
take a full review of her situation, and calmly 
to reflect on the advice which Charles had 
given lujr, from motives, she was well con- 
vinced, of the purest friendship. Was she, in 
defiance of prudence and probability, to clierish 
her affection for a man, of whom she had been, 
both by her own friends and his, so positively for- 
bidden to think ? Was she to remain an eternal 
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burden on her uncle’s family, when the lionour- 
able means of securing to herself not only inde- 
pendence, but splendour, were with generous 
enthusiasm pressed on her acc{;{)tance by a man, 
to whom the most fastidious could make no 
objection, to whom her situation was pt^rfectly 
known, and who had acted with a degree of 
caution and reserve which led her naturally to 
conclude that a resolution so w ell w eighed would 
not hastily be repented ? Her pride revolted at 
the idea of becoming the portionless w ife of any 
man, but, situated as she was, it would not be 
less wounding, less degrading, to share the 
wealth so generously ofl’ered to her acceptance, 
than to remain, though not an unwelcome, at 
least a certain burden on fiiends whose kind- 
ness she must long tax, in order to give her the 
slightest chance of recovering her 'fortune ? 

All these prudent considerations, which the 
advice and arguments of Charles had sijggested, 
rose in rapid succession to Sidney’s mind, and 
almost determined her to make the struggle, 
however hard, and to be guided entirely by his 
advice. But, this transient resolution, soon 
yielded to reflections of *n opposite nature. 
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Could she make so base a return to all 
Mr. Savage’s generosity and tenderness, as to 
a^ept llie hand he offered, without even 
having it in her power to make the return that 
could alone have induced the proposal ? Could 
she, after all that Sedley had suffered, and 
still continued to endure, and \\ hile so warmly 
sympathizing in his feelings, plunge the dagger 
still deeper in his heart, by convincing him 
that a short six months had blotted him wholly 
from her recollection? And could she, with 
affections so fondly, so ffrmly his, consent to 
become the wife of another? 


“ No,” cried she, in an agony of distress, 
“ never w ill I act such a part ; never shall any 
difficulty, any false pride, induce me to become 
the perjured^wife of any man ; never will I de- 
liberately outrage my feelings, and the duty I 
alike owe to Heaven and to myself, by venturing 
w ith my lips to pronounce a vow my whole 
heart refuses to ratify. The least return I could 
make to Mr. Savage for his generosity and 
tenderness would be the full possession of a 
heart he has valued at so high a price ; and, 
since that is no longer in my power, since I 
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cannot even resolve to make the exertions 
required of me, I will frankly tell him so. 
Whatever disappointment or anger he may lor 
the moment feci, he will have no right to com- 
plain ; and, let tny situation be what it may, I 
shall, at least, have the melanclioly satisfaction 
of reflecting I have never wantonly injured or 
deceived any human being.” 

In some degree tranquillized by having at 
length decided on the part she ought to act, 
and trusting to Mr. Savage’s pride and deli- 
cacy, and to Charles’s honour and kindness, 
for saving her from ae.y contentions with her 
uncle on the subject, she summoned sufficient 
resolution to join the family in the drawing- 
room. 

As Charles did not returri , to dinner, 
and Mrs. Montague’s spirits were too much 
depressed either to go abroad or to have 
company at home, the evening passed io a kind 
of melancholy stillness that Sklney found ex- 
tremely grateful to her feelings, though she 
was grieved to observe how severely Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague suffered from the conduct of 
■a daughter from whom tliey had deserved so 



different a return, for theOkindness and ten- 
derness they had so lavishly bestowed on her : 
artd though more of anger tlian sorrow ap- 
peared to mingle in Mr. Montague’s feelings, 
he Avas yet greatly shocked at the fate of a 
child, whom, if not his favourite one, he had 
ever loved Avith strong parental affection. 
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CHAP. IV. 


At the usual hour next day, Mrs. Monta- 
gue ordered her carriage ; and Sidney declining 
to accompany her, she set out, attended by 
Miss Watkins, and by Anna, who was not a little 
curious to be informed of Sidney’s reason for 
staying at home ; but, not wishing to hear 
from her a mere rope1,ition of the advice that 
she had already received from Charles, Sidney 
evaded her inquiries. 

They had not been long gone when a ser- 
vant announced Mr. Savage, v'hom Sidney 
rose to meet, with sensations of confusion 
and agitation, on perceiving, by his air and 
n)anner, how little he came prepared for the 
reply that his proposals were to receive. 

For some time after his entrance, Mr. Sa- 
vage conversed on inditferciit sulyects, anxious 
to allow Sidney and himself to recover from 
their mutual embarrassment ; when, with equal 
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fervour and delicacy, he made her an offer of 
his hand and heart, and requested her permis- 
V:/>n to speak to Mr. Montague, in order to 
settle with him the necessary preliminaries to 
iheir immediate marriage. 

The extreme uneasiness that Sidney felt at 
the prospect of Charles’s displeasure, and her 
unwillingness to avow^ her own sentiments, 
prevented hei' from making any effort to in- 
terrupt Mr. Savage ; but, compelled to reply 
to his ])ressing entreaties to b() relieved from 
sus})ensc, in a low and agitated manner she 
thanked him for the honour his generous pro- 
posals had conferred on her, but declared her 
inability to accept them. 

Tiie surpri-e that Mr. Savage felt at hearing 
an •answer he had so little expected for some 
momenls ^ieprived him of utterance, but at 
length, recove! ing more presence of mind, with 
mingled liaughtiness and agitation he requested 
she vvc)uld inform him how' he had so forfeited 
her good o[)inion, that she totally declined 
giving the slighiest encouragement to the hopes 
which he had been induced, he now found so 
erroneously, to torni. 

E 4 
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“ I am extremely sorry, Sir,” said Sidney, 
with great mildness, “ that any circumstance 
has occurred to lead you into an error, thaL, 
with the strictest truth, I assure you, c;ives me 
very sincere pain ; hut I have never inhentionally 
deceived you ; — long before I had the plea- 
sure of kjiowing you, ” continued she, colour- 
ing very liigh, “ I had lust all power of choice, 
thong ■ compelled, by my situation, to silence. 
I have now. Sir, d<'alt candidly with you, and 
will trust to your own generosity for not ex- 
po'-ing me to the displeasure of my friends, by 
betraying my coniidence, or uttering reproaches 
wliicli yon caimol, I hope, think 1 deserve;.” 

“ To you,” eried he, iti breathless agitation, 
“ I have no right to utter reproaches, and 
never shall you hear one from me ; my felly 
alone has led me into error ; but n'ever can 1 
forgive MontagiK;’s baseness and treachery ; 
he might have found some other man, beside 
die one w ho had so long considered him as 
a friend, to make the dupe of his hypocrisy.” 

“ What is it you mean?” exclaimed Sidney, 
losing every other sensation in that of astonish- 
ment : “how has Charles deceived you? lip 
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was entirely ignorant of my feelings till yester- 
day ; and surely, since that period, he has not, 
could not, after my express declaration, 
have made the slightest effort to lead you into 
error.” 

“ If he was ignorant of your sentiments,” 
cried he vehemently, “ he could not possibly 
have been ignorant of his own ; to him I 
frankly avowed my feelings and my wishes, yet 
he gave me no hint of his ; lie taught me to ex- 
pect his warmest supfiort, at the very moment 
he was endeavouring to undermine me : but it 
is no matter,’’ continued he, suddenly check- 
ing himself, and rising*from his seat, while the 
deejiest crimson flushed his cheeks: “ I beg 
your pai'don if I have unguardedly given you 
ortince that I did not intend — to you I owe 
nothing bui thanks and gratitude, for the ho- 
nour and candour with which you have treated 
„.e _ 

He* was then leaving the room, when Sid- 
ney, gathering from bis reiterated accusation 
of Charles that he suspected he was the 
person w ho had usurped that place in her af- 
fections which he had vainly sought to obtain, 
E 5 
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and terrified at the apprehension of what 
iniirht ensue from suffering him to remain in 
such an error, entreated him to return in • a 
tone of supplicating earnestness, to which not 
even his anger and agitation could render him 
insensible: apftroacliing her, he begged she 
■would honour him with her commands, but 
■with a hurry and wildness of juanner that 
shewed the tumult and disorder of his mind. 

“ I have requested you to return,” said 
Sidney, “ from an apprehension that you 
lal)Our under a mistake extremely injurious 
to Charles’s honour, and whieh, from justice 
to him, to you, to myself, I feel called on 
to remove. From what you have said, I am 
induced to think you believe him the person” — 
she hesitated, stopped, 'bud, colouring i/k> 
Icntly, was unable to proceed. 

“ And is he not the })erson who lias engaged 
your affections ?’ cried he, vehemently : “Has 
he not deceived me even at the moment I 
most implicidy trusted to his honour and his 
friendship ?" 

“ No, upon my honour, he has not,” ex- 
claimed she, with great emotion : “ had I fol- 
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lowed his advice, his wishes” — she again stop- 
ped, hut, after a rnoiiient’s silence, added, 

^ * J will candidly tell you all, and I need scarcely 
say that 1 expect you will hold niy confidence 
sacred — but after what 1 have ah\ ady said, you 
can no longer suspect Charles of a breach of 
honour ihat lie e(iuld not practise towards any 
human being, espcrially towards the man \Ahom, 
of all his friends, he seems most to value and 
esteem/’ 

Savage made no reply, and for sometime 
walked through tlie room, too much [lerturbed 
to speak, yet evidently ashamed of his emo- 
iiou, and making the most vigc'rous exertions 
to c<)ntroI his feelings : having partly suc- 
cec'ded, he returned, and, taking a seat beside 
Sifin(‘y, said, with a voice and cijuntenance of 
forced sere nity, “ Pardon mefor the uneasiness 
I have made you feel, and for tlie suspicions 
I have entertained of a friend I should have 
better known. For the confidence you have re- 
posed in me I feel most truly grateful, and 
rest assured at no luture period shall you have 
reaM>n to regret having so implicitly busted to 
my lionour. One questiem, and one alone, do 
. £ 6 
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I wish to ask ; and, that is, whether Montague 
know s of your engagement.” 

I arn under no engagement,” said Sidney, 
blushing : “ if I had, I should at once have pro- 
claimed it.” 

“ Under no engageuient!” cried he, starting 
and colouring : “ did you not tell me, at least 
did you not give me to understand, that you 
were r” 

“ I have promised to l)c candid,” said she, 
“ and, with whatever j)ain to iny feelings, 1 
will fiillil my })romiso : names, however, I can- 
not mention, that delicacy and propriety must 
forbid.” 

Then, making a violent effort to control 
her feelings, she related, concisely, all that had 
passed between her and Major Sedley, and even 
mentioned the circumstance that had entirely 
broken off their union. 

Mr. Savage listened to her narrative with 
feelings of agitation he vainly endeavoured to 
repress; and, the moment she ceased speaking, 
exclaimed with energy,’ “ And can you indeed 
resf)lve to sacriffee your youth, your beauty, and 
your happiness, to preserve an ideal constancy 
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to a man who could so tamely resign you ! — 
Oh! were I so fortunate as to have secured 
such a place as he holds in your affections, no 
father, no friends, not the united world, should 
withhold me from publicly and decidedly en- 
forcing my claims : the man who could one 
moment hesitate is unworthy, totally un- 
worthy of you,” 

“ To enter into any defence of conduct I 
mustapprove,” said Sidney, somewhat offended 
by his vehemence, “ I feel at once dc'grading 
and un})leasant : you will now therefore suffer 
me to wave the sul)iect.” 

“ I meant no offence,” exclaimed Savage 
passionately ; “ I merely uttered my feelings ; 
but, since you candidly avow that you entertain 
n(f [)ros[)( c.t of again meeting, will you suffer 
me to indulge a hope, that, at some future 
period, you may feel more inclined to favour 
my present suit? I do not ask, I do not wish,” 
continucil he, observing her change colour, “ to 
limit you to any time ; to be the slightest re- 
straint on your inclinations; but, to know you 
free, yet give up all hope, all expectation for 
myself, is more than 1 can resolve .” 
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“ This from you, Mr. Savage !” said Sidney, 
faintly smiling : “After all I have just said, you 
are the last man, from whom I should have 
expected such a declaration.” 

“ Pt;rhaps,” cried he, reddening, “you thought 
me too proud : but indeed you are mistaken ; 
to secure even the second place in such a heart 
as your s would give me more real happiness 
than to secure the first in that of any otlier 
woman I ha\ e ever known.” 

“ 1 cannot,” cried she, excessively etnbar- 
ra.ssed, “ feel myself justified in giving la^pcs 
which 1 might not he inclined faithfully to lullil ; 
lean not even wish to change my prei-ent sen- 
timents ; why then should J lead ym to ex[)ect 
what I do not,” added she, in extreme confu- 
sion, “ either believe, or wish possible ?” • 

The darkest shade of jealousy stole over 
Mr. Savage’s countenance, and lor some mo- 
ments he remained silent. Hut his v anily, w as 
subdued by the conviction, that, so tar irom 
seeking to attract his attention, Sidney had 
never even wished for his ailmiration : and that 
selfish or narrow views were as remote from 
her imagination as he had ever fondly believed 
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them. His pride was also blunted by the cer- 
tainty that the object preferred had preceded, 
and not supplanted him; and all his passions 
were more powerfully awakened by meeting 
an obstacle he had never foreseen. Secretly 
flattering himself with the hope of .supplanting 
a man he need now so little dread, and not 
only rivalling but surpas.sing him in her aftec- 
tions and esteem, with an ardour that Sidney 
had not believed him capable of feeling he urged 
her to permit him to indulge tl;c hope of at 
length conquering her present reluctance by 
his unabating attention and assiduity ; de- 
claring that, sliould*his rival be hereafter 
enabled to renew his suit, and that she felt 
disposed to yield to his prior claims, he would 
reiign her vvithout farther struggle. 

The', fallacy of promises made in a moment 
of passion, the impossibility of entering into 
such an arrangement without engaging her- 
self in a manner she could neither in honour 
nor propriety recall, and the folly of expecting 
that a man who could not without evident 
anger ami impatience, hear the name of his 
rival even alluded to, would at a future periotl 
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resign his own pretensions in favour of that 
rival, witliout evincing either disapprobation 
or discontent, forcibly struck Sidney, and for- 
bad her for a moment listening to a request 
which her desire to oblige Charles, by shewing 
a wish, at least, to l)e guided by his advice, 
had involuntarily inclined her to favour. Added 
to these cotiside'iations, the dread she felt of 
giving pain to Seilley, the conviction that he 
would hear of such an arrangement, and that, 
too, with all the exaggeration of rumour, 
joined to the cruelty and injustice theie would 
be in thus wantonly trifling with any man’s 
feelings sheweil her the absolute necessity of 
firmness, and determined her rather to give 
present pain than future disappointment, and 
thereby lay herself open to deserved re- 
proach : she therefore Jiiildly, though steadily 
declared that such conduct would be dis- 
honourable trifling, equally unworthy of him 
and herself. 

A confidence that spoke such high trust in 
his honour and delicacy, and such an earnest 
desire to spare his pride from the slightest 
wound, gratified Mr. Savage more sensibly 



than any other concession could have effected, 
except that of her willing heart and hand. All 
his passions up in arms, feeling them even 
more powerfully inflamed by opposition ; not 
inclined to feel much diffidence in his own 
powers of attraction ; and internally despising 
a rival who had so lamely resigned one he 
thought that he w'ould e))counter any ilifficulty 
to obtain, he now resolved to try a last ex- 
pedient, on finding it impossilile to induce 
Sidney to consent to any proposal which she 
deemed in the slightest degree incompatible 
with honour or delicacy, lie said he would, 
however reluctantly, acipiiesce in her deter- 
mination, convinced that it w'us founded on 
pi'ineiples as jiure as they were disinterested ; 
butf though she deni«5d him any hope of here- 
after aspiring to her love, she would not, he 
trusted, debar him from the enjoyment of her 
society, and from holding a place in her friend- 
ship which he would endeavour to deserve 
by acting in every instance, according to her 
wishes. 

The sophistry of this reasoning Sidney 
clearly discovered ; but, not considering hersejf 
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authorized to dismiss any man from her uncle’s 
house without his permission, and unable, witli- 
out, betraying a degree of vanity repugnant to 
her feelings, to warn j\Ir. Savage of his im- 
prudence, she replied, that the friendship he 
had so well deserved, she should ever entertain 
for him ; more nas not in her power to bestow’, 
and more she trusted to his ow’n honour to 
exonerate her in future, from ever having 
given him any reason to expect. 

A glow of pride and pleasure alike tinged 
Mr. Savage’s clieeks as he listened to a de- 
claration which at once wounded bis pride and 
encouraged his hopes by the concession. He 
rested on it as the basis that wonkl infal- 
libly secure the accomplishment of all his 
brightest hopes, for he could not for a montent 
indulge the fear that a distant, silent, and, as 
he siipposed, despicably tame rival, would 
have the least cliance of long witl)standing 
his advantages of constant intercourse and 
assiduous attention. After expressing his thanks 
witlt a degree of fervour, that almost tempied 
Sidney to warn him of the delusion he indulged, 
he took his leave, eager to mention to Charles 
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all that had passed, except his doubts with 
respect to his honour, and to request his conti- 
nued support of his pretensions, confiding in 
his friendship to take the hint he intended to 
give of a wish to spend some part of the summer 
at Belle Vue ; for he trusted that, long before 
the expiration of his visit, he should gain such 
an ascendency in Sidney’s heart, as not only 
entirely to obliterate his rival from her remem- 
brance, but even to make her rejoice at those ob- 
stacles to their union which she now so bitterly 
deplored. In short all anger and disappoint- 
ment at his present fayure sunk in the pleasure 
those hopes and views inspired. 

When lie was gone, Sidney reflected with 
renewed anxiety on her situation, and deter- 
mhied to use redoubled caution on her part, 
to supply the want of prudence Mr. Savage 
evinced on his; as she could not fora moment 
doubt^ the views and hopes that induced, so 
haughty a man, to solicit the continuance of her 
acquaintance ; and unable to convince him of 
the weakness of his conduct, and the fallacy of 
his exjiectations, she could only resolve to guard 
her own honour from impeachment by dc- 



cidedly breaking with him tlie moment he 
exceeded ttiose bounds of friendly regard he 
had xleclared should limit his hopes and wishes 
for the future, — convinced from the state of 
her own feelings, and the unconquerable anxi- 
ety she felt to hear some intelligence of Sedley, 
that there was no great chance of his obtaining 
that place in her affections to which he in 
reality aspired ; how ever willing to disguise his 
views from her, merely to render their success 
more certain. 

t 

The intelligence she so ardently desired to 
h^ar respecting INI aior Sedley was nearer than 
at the moment she expected, as on Anna’s 
return she again renewed her irajuiries of what 
had prevented Sidney from accompanying 
them on th( ir drive ; and', after listening with 
astonishment to a short recital of the scene 
that had taken place between her and i\1r. 
Savage, and severely blaming her for rejecting 
his proposals, concluded by saying, “ I will 
now, Sidney, inform you of a circumstance 
which I would yesterday have mentioned, had 
not C harles pos-ilively prohibited me from ever 
speaking of Sedley to you in future, as J 
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could not, on his asking me, deny that we 
. sometimes talked of him ; but, as such caution 
can now be no longer necessary, I will ton« 
vince you of your folly in rejecting so highly 
advantageous a settlement for the sake of a 
man who will never, perhaps, think of you 
more.” 

Perhaps he may not,” said Sidney, turning 
pale ; “ but on what circumstance do you 
ground such an opinion?” 

“ I will tell you all I have heard, and then 
draw your own inferences. 1 had a letter 
yesterday from Sophy BLadcliff e, and she men- 
tioned that Major Sedley had determined to 
quit his regiment, and go into one under orders 
for Spain ; that Captain Elmore had also re- 
solved to accompany him abroad ; and that 
Mr. French had told her, a few days ago, 
they had lefit C— — — , for that purpose, and 
were, be believed, on their passage. She also 
added that Major Sedley had been visibly 
changed, for some time previous to his leaving 
C , having entirely recovered from his me- 

lancholy, but grown so extremely violent in his 
temper, tliat few people wished to ask him • to 
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their parties; Mr. French declaring he was so 
disagreeable, and Captain Elmore so pettish 
and' intemperate on every occasion where his 
friend was concerned, that he was excessively 
rejoiced at their departure. I now ask you, 
Sidney, whether all this looks like the constancy 
you had promisc'd yourself ; and wdictlicr leav- 
ing the kingdom, instead of making any effort 
to bring his father over to his wishes, or 
giving you the slightest hint of his intentions, 
is very consonant to the opinion you have 
formed of him ?” 

Overpowered by intelligence she had so 
little expected to hear, Sidney was unable to 
make any reply ; and Anna, startled at the 
effects of her information, on perceiving the 
death-like paleness of her countenance, endea- 
voured to atone for her indisci'ction by using 
all the common-place arguments of consolation, 
but finding all alike listened to in silence, half 
angry, and half frightened at her inattention ; 
she at length left her, to dress for dinner. 

Dress or dinner never occurred to Sidney : 
this last blow, which she considered as the final 
termination of all her hopes with regard to 
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Sedley, wholly overfwwered her and, she could 
only preserve sufficient recollection to throw 
herself on tlie bed, and plead to the maid, Vrho 
came to inform her dinner was on the table, 
that she had so violent a head-ache she could 
not go down stairs. 

When dinner was over Mrs. Montague 
came up to her room, bringing with her some 
cake and wine, whicii* she earnestly pressed 
Sidney to take, expressing the utmost concern 
at her indisposition. She thanked her in a low 
voice for her kindness, and endeavoured, at her 
request, to swallow syme of the wine ; but, 
scarcely had she tasted it, when she returned 
it to Mrs. Montague, declaring her inability to 
take any more, and begging to be left alone 
and’quict for some hours, saying she should 
then be perfectly well. 

Mrs. Montague, alarmed at her paleness, 
and the trepidation of her voice and manner, 
called to a maid-servant ; and, desiring her to 
remain in the room till her return, hurried 
down to apprize M r. Montague of her illness, 
saying she had found her much more se- 
riously indisposed than she had apprehended. ' 
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Mr. Montague, alarmed at this account, 
accompanied her to Sidney’s apartment. Re- 
called to herself by her intuitive dread of her 
uncle’s discovering her feelings with regard 
to Sedley, she endeavoured to reply to his 
questions, declaring she felt herself so oppressed 
by a head-ache, that she had scarcely power 
to speak. 

Mr. Montague, apprehensive of a fever, 
expressed his resolution of calling in a phy- 
sician, which Sidney vainly endeavoured to 
prevent. Unable to argue with, or oppose 
him, she at length concealed her face in the 
bed-clothes, and gave way to her overwrought 
feelings in tears, that, by degrees, restored 
her to recollection. 

Mrs. Montague remaining in the room to 
assist the maid to put her to bed, on perceiving 
her emotion, and her violent efforts to dis- 
gqise it, insisted on her drinking some water, 
but made no sort of comment on, or inquiry 
into, her feelings. 

In a short time the physician Mr. Monta- 
gue had sent for arrived ; he declared the 
attack entirely nervous, and after ordering 
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some composing medicines, he desired that her 
mind should be kept free from agitation, and 
took his leave. 

Mrs. Montague sat with her some time 
after his departure, and, after seeing that she 
had taken the medicines, left her, at her own 
desire, to Mrs. Rice’s care, who, on hearing 
of her illness, came to offer her services,* and 
Sidney, recollecting all her former kindness and 
attention to Sedley, felt a sort of involuntary 
pleasure in her attendance. 

Very late in the evening, Anna came up to 
see her;' and Sidney, surprised at observing her 
eyes were red with weeping, and affected at 
believing she was thus distressed at the effects 
of her own unguarded information, held out 
her hand, declaring she felt herself better. 

Anna took her hand, and, in a voice strug- 
gling between anger and emotion, expressed 
her pleasure at hearing her say so, and, taking 
a seat beside the bed, maintained a profound 
silence, unusmd to her in anj' circumstances. 

Too tnuch oppressed to think on the sub- 
ject, Sidney heeded not her inattention, and 
lay'{)erfectly quiet till Mrs. Rice left the room, 

VOL*. III. F 
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when she was roused from her stupor by 
hearing Anna express ' her sorrow for having 
mentioned Sedley’s name to her, declaring 
that it was the last time it should ever pass 
her lips. 

“ I sliould rather have heard the intelligence 
from you than from any other person,” said 
Sidney, sighing deeply, “ and why should you 
regret it ?” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Anna, with great warmth, 
“ I never saw Charles so angry ; he has 
scolded me more witliin the last two hours 
than he ever did in the course of his life ; for, 
on hearing mamma mention your being so much 
affected, and expi'ess her surprise at your being 
so suddenly attacked with such violent nervous 
symptoms, he instantly suspected you had 
heard of Sedley’s going abroad, and calling 
me into another room, he questioned me so 
strictly whether I had heard it, or mentioned 
it to you, that I could not evade his inquiries. 
He then grew perfectly outrageous, and swore 
he never would forgive me for disobeying his 
injunctions ; nothing I could say could ap- 
pease him, though I am su*re I did not intend 



to do any harm by merely relating what every 
•person could have told you, for it is quite 
publicly known, as Charles said it was fkom 
this town that he and Elmore sailed.” 

A deep and convulsive sigh from Sidney 
checked Anna, and alarmed her for the con- 
sequences tliat might again ensue from renewing 
the subject ; and, hastily pouring out some 
of the medicine, she forced the scarcely- 
conscious Sidney to drink such a quantity, 
that, as it contained a large portion of opium, 
soon threw her into a heavy sleep, which re- 
lieved Anna from the. terror of again incur- 
ring her brother’s severe displeasure for her 
folly and rashness. 
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CHAP. V. 


From the deep sleep into which Anna’s- 
injudicious use of the medicine had thrown her 
Sidney did not awake till late the next day, 
and then found herself so languid, and her in- 
tellects so confused, from the effects of the 
opium, that scarcely could she form a dis- 
tinct thought, or answer any question ration- 
ally. Though the attending physician dis- 
sipated Mr. Montagues fears of a fever, he 
did not give any great hope of a speedy ter- 
mination to an illness so violent and over- 
powering ill its first attack, but enforced the 
necessity of carefully guarding against all that 
could harass or agitate her, and repeating that 
her disorder -ivas entirely on the nerves. 

This information at first surjirised Mr. Mon- 
tague, till recollecting his having mentioned 
the desperate state of her affairs, at the time 
of Mr. Ingrim’s proposal, and remembering 
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that since that period she had never recovered 
her spirits, he concluded the apprehended loss 
of her fortune had preyed incessantly on her 
mind, and had at length produced this serious 
illness. He now bitterly lamented his unkind- 
ness on that occasion, and sincerely regreted 
that he had, from any motive, been induced to 
give her infoimation, which had in any de- 
gree tended to produce such afflicting conse- 
quences. 

Charles, though perfectly convinced that his 
father was, in part at least, deceived in the 
cause to which he attributed Sidney’s illness, 
suffered him to remain in error, certain that 
to reveal the truth would merely exasperate 
his father, and perhaj)s subject Sidney to the 
effects of his displeasure, from which, however 
angry with her for persisting in feelings so gal- 
ling to his pride, he generously determined to 
save hts*. 

In this state of mental stupor Sidney conti- 
nued for several hours, very imperfectly re- 
membering the intelligence that had so wholly 
overpowered her ; at length with her recol- 
lection returned all the keenness of her feel- 
F 3 
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Jngs ; and, though perfectly calm and passive 
during the day, her pillow was at night 
bathed in tears for the fate of one she now 
almost numbered with the dead. Far from 
looking on his going abroad as a proof of 
his indifference, she regarded it as the most 
convincing proof she had yet received of 
the ardour of an attachment, that had so 
entirely vanquished his fortitude and self-com- 
mand, as to induce him again to rush unto 
the fatigues and dangers of foreign service, in 
the midst of the sanguinary scene that the im- 
placably contended fiqlds of Spain exhibited ; 
he seemed to consider life no longer worth pre- 
serving, since he had lost the hope of spending 
it in her society. She could not indeed ap- 
prove of what appeared to her like desperation, 
yet she could not, in the agony and bitter- 
ness of her ow'n anguish, severely condemn 
him for feeling anxious to quit a scene, where 
his friends concurred w’ith her’s to rob life of 
every hope and every charm that rendered 
existence desirable ; they had even denied him 
the melancholy satisfaction of knowing how 
sincerely she had piu-ticipated in his feelings. 
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“Yet oh, Sedley,’^ thought she, “couldyou have 
^ known the anguish your rashness has given me, 
you would not, for my sake, have acted such a 
part ; you would not, in the mere madness of 
despair, have voluntarily risked a life I prize so 
infinitely beyond my own ; you would not have 
deprived me of the last, the only, consolation 
permitted me, in knowing that you were safe !” 

The fever tliat had for some days internally 
preyed on Sidney’s constitution, was thus 
augmented by these reflections, and her spirits, 
so often rallied, refused any longer to bear up 
against the weight of sorrow and apprehension 
that oppressed her, for she could scarcely have 
more certainly numbered Sedley with the dead, 
had she heard he was no more, than on learning 
that he had gone to Spain. That he had not by 
some means ajiprizcd her of bis intentions, nor 
consulted her wishes before he decided on a 
resolution of such momentous consequence to 
her peace, equally surprised and afflicted her ; 
nor could she account for it in any other man- 
ner than by supposing resentment for her 
letter had alone influenced his conduct. And 
Captain Elmore’s equally abstaining from 
K 4 
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givii^ her the information confirmed her in 
the sad certainty, that, amidst all the anguish 
'which had so cruelly oppressed Sedley’s mind, 
he had not the alleviation of believing her still 
&ithful to the affection she had professed for 
him. This cruel uncertainty with regard to 
her feelings had, she feared, driven him to act 
with a precipitation so little consonant to the 
general tenour of his character; and most poig- 
nantly did she now bewail her uncle’s harshness 
in not permitting her to soften the stern rejection 
he had compelled her to give him; and almost 
regretted that she had not, through Captain 
Elmore, apprized him of her real sentiments . 
Yet this w'as but Uie regret of a moment; 
she could not have foreseen the consequences 
that had resulted from tlie step she had been 
forced to take, nor could now lament that she 
had acted with steady and uniform propriety. 
Oppressed, however by the melancholy effects 
that had ensued, though preserving the enthusi- 
asm of generous and fervent attachment, she al- 
most regretted the strength of those feelings that 
had so cruelly destroyed tlie happiness of his life, 
and rendered tliat life of so little importance in 
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his own estimation as to be no longer worthy of 
his care. 

The anguish that thus weighed so heavily on 
Sidney’s mind baffled alike care and medicine, 
and she was for many days confined entirely to 
her bed in a state of languor and dejection 
that precluded either tlie Avish or power to 
derive relief and consolation from the society 
of her friends. 

Mrs. Montague, finding that, unless Sidney 
herself made some elfort to struggle against the 
indisposition that oppressed her, all that her 
friends could do for her would be in vain, 
agreed, at the entreaty of her son and husband 
to speak to her on the subject. 

This commissio^i she executed with equal 
delicacy and kindneSs, gently pointing out the 
impropriety of giving way to such immoderate, 
though silent sorrow, fof^an event that might 
not take place, and against which her uncle 
would take the utmost care to guard ; warmly, 
representing the unliappiness she gave to her 
uncle, to Charles, to herself, and to all who 
felt interested in lier welfare, by thus seeming 
to doubt tlieir kindness and sympathy, and 
¥ 5 
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brooding in silence over a misfortune, that even, 
if it did occur, would only remotely affect her, 
and instancing her own sister as one, who had, 
through the misconduct of her eldest brother, 
and her weak reliance on his honour, lost al- 
most all her fortune. Yet she had, in Mr. Mon- 
tague’s house, found a home, as happy and as 
pleasant as the unfortunate asperity of her 
temper would permit ; she warned her by this 
example to guard against giving way to feelings 
that could only injure her own happiness and 
the happiness of her friends, without, in any 
degree, lessening the evil she deplored ; and con- 
cluded by saying, that from the uniform gen- 
tleness of her disposition, and the strong sense 
of religion she had on every occasion evinced, 
she had not thought it possible she woyld 
have so weakly yielded to unavailing regret, or 
so rashly munnured^against the wisdom and 
justice of the dispensations of Heaven. 

To the connueacement of Mrs. Montague’s 
conversation Sidney listened in an agony of 
terror, dreading that Anna had betrayed the 
source of her sorrow, which would, she knew, 
subject lier to her uncle’s severe displeasure ; 
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but soothed on finding that Anna, either for 
her sake or her own, had been silent, and that 
to anxiety respecting her Jaw-suit were all her 
feelings attributed, she listened with attention 
and gratitude to advice, that, however it failed 
to console, at least convinced her of the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to attain resignation to 
the will of Heaven. She recollected that every 
misfortune she had through life deplored had 
been succeeded by a still severer calamity; 
and her mind, weakened by illness andsoiTOw, 
became possessed with the superstitious dread 
that her very grief might accelerate the punish- 
ment that she deprecated ; and shemow felt ter- 
rified at a collection of the immoderate sorrow 
to which s]ie had yielded herself a prey. Widi 
feryent and sincere •devotion supplicating re- 
signation to tlic inevitable evils that awaited 
her, instead of weakly yi^ding to the wish she 
had indulged of soon tcs niinating her life and 
sorrows, she endeavoured to arm her mind 
with fortitude to endure, the inscrutable dis- 
pensations of Providence; and a remembrance 
of the misei'y Sedley had given her, by so rashly 
yielding to despair, served as an additional 
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motive to inspire her with courage to guard 
him from similar wretchedness, should he be 
spared to return ; and to save him from the 
anguish he would then endure if conscious 
his own precipitance had hurried to the grave 
one he had so fondly, though so unfortunately 
for both, loved. N or were her feelings and wishes 
confined entirely to self, and selfish considera- 
tions ; she could not, on a review of her con- 
duct and situation, acquit herself of ingratitude 
to friends who had so kindly protected her 
from every evil they had the means of guarding 
her against ; and, dismissing from her mind 
all feelings of resentment to her uncle for the 
harshness into which a sense of propriety, as 
well as pride, urged him, felt anxiously desi- 
rous to repay his tenderness and attention by an 
assiduous endeavour to supply the place of the 
daughter who had so wantonly wounded his 
peace, and lost her place in his heart; and felt 
how truly she ought to appreciate his and her 
aunt's kindness, at a period when their minds 
were so occupied with tlieir own peculiar feel- 
ings. These reflections, and the exertions to 
which diey gave rise, very soon enabled her to 
quit her he'd. 
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During the whole of this period Mr. Savage 
had been a daily visitor at Merrion-square ; and 
though with Charles he attempted no dis- 
guise, but had frankly l elated all that had passed 
between him and Sidney, and his determina- 
tion never, unless from absolute necessity, to 
yield his pretentions to her favour, scarcely 
could he, even with his assistance, disguise from 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague the anxiety he suf- 
fered. With all his tenderness to Sidney, 
to have any person but Charles suspect he 
would have sacrificed so much to obtain her, 
would have given a wound to his haughty 
spirit more acute than even the disappoint- 
ment of his affections, the fear of which had 
led him to encounter the too-probable risk of 
meeting it 

As the physicians strenuously advised amuse- 
ment and change of scene, however repug- 
nant Sidney felt, in the present weak state of 
her spirits, to join the family, particularly from 
a dread of encountering Charles’s observations, 
and perhaps reproaches, for feelings so averse 
to those he was desirous she should encourage, 
she made not the slightest opposition to Mrs. 
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Montague’s wishes, but consented to go down 
staifs as soon as she was able to leave her 
apartment 

On hearing she was in tlie drawing-room, 
Mrs. Montague left the dinner-table much 
earlier than usual, accompanied by Miss Wat- 
kins and Anna, who all with great kindness, 
though Miss Watkins with great formality, 
expressed their pleasure at seeing her once 
more enabled to appear among them. 

Mrs. Montague, feeling an increasing regard 
for Sidney since the period she became con- 
vinced of the injury Lady Beauchamp had 
meditated against her, and anxious to sooth and 
entertain her, took a seat beside her on the 
sopha, and, after talking to her Ibr some time 
on indifferent subjects, took out a letter wljich 
she had that morning received from her 
daughter, and read various passages from it, 
containing a minute description of tiie splendid 
party tliat now filled Lord Mount Eagle’s 
house, and all the various pleasures that had 
been provitled for her amusement, declaring 
she felt herself supremely happy, and concluding 
with a request that Mrs. Montague would in- 
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spect and give her opinion of a ready-furnished 
house SirTownly had commissioned Mrs. Tal- 
bot to procure for him in Mcrriof^quare, as 
she purposed to be in town in the course of the 
ensuing fortnight. 

Mrs. Montague, e.xtremely pleased by the 
contents of this letter, and much gratified at 
the prospect of soon seeing her daughter, was 
in better spirits than she had been since tlie 
commencement of the disputes respecting her 
marriage, and equally gentle when either 
grieved or happy. Sidney experienced in- 
voluntary relief and pleasure in the kindness 
and animation of her conversation, and in seeing 
her restored to her former peace and happi- 
ness. 

^arly in the evening Mr. Montague and 
Charles came into the drawing-room, and, 
thoua;h both were evidently aftectetl at observ- 
ing Sidney’s pale and wan countenance, neither 
expressed their feelings, but with tender and 
affectionate cordiality declared their pleasure 
at seeing her ; and as Mr. and Mrs. M(mtague 
had alike banished from their mind every ap- 
prehension of his entertaining any attachment 
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to her mimical to their views and wishes, 
Charles quickly relieved all her fears of his 
displeasuil^by tlirowing himself on the sopha 
beside her, and in a strain of gaiety, peculiar 
to himself, endeavoured to enliven her spirits. 
Though no effort could enable her wholly 
to throw off the heavy dejection that oppressed 
her, she yet felt so pleased at the idea that 
Charles bore her no resentment, and so gratified 
by his and her uncle’s kindness, that she was 
the more able to make exertions to repay thejr 
affection. 
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CHAP. VI. 


As air, exercise, and amusement, were the 
chief remedies prescribed for Sidney, she now 
went out every day to the country, either with 
Mrs. Montague or Charles; and as she was 
positively forbid to mix in large parties, or ex- 
haust her returning strength, the cessation from 
overstrained exertions to appear cheerful while 
her heart was corroded with sorrow, joined to 
her determination to exert all the fortitude 
she could command, so far restored her health, 
that'in some days she felt more free from in- 
ternal fever than she had done for several pre- 
ceding weeks, though no effort could remove 
the settled, though silent, dejection that hung 
on her spirits, resisting alike her own endea- 
vours and the kind attention of her friends. 

Mr. Montague, extremely anxious to return 
to the country, and thinking change of air 
would be serviceable to Sidney’s health, 4©” 
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dared his intention of setting out for Belle Vue 
in the course of a fortnight ; but as Mrs. Mon- 
tague daily expected Lady Beauchamp’s ar- 
rival, and was therefore averse to quit town 
so immediately, he consented at her request 
to defer the removal of the family till June. 
This resolution was still farther enforced by the 
necessity Sidney’s lawyer urged for both his 
and her presence during the continuance of the 
term ; and, as she now wanted only a few days 
of being of age, he, though reluctantly, con- 
sented to postpone his departure while there 
was any chance of his being serviceable towards 
the farther prosecution of a suit which the 
Hamiltons were every day involving in tenfold 
intricacy and obscurity. 

A day or two before the period, wiiich 
Lady Beauchamp had mentioned for her 
return to town, she arrived at her house in 
Merrion-square, nearly opposite her father’s, 
and which had, by Mrs. Talbot’s directions, 
been furnished in a style of magnificence fully 
adequate to the fortune she had brought Sir 
Townly. 

As she did not arrive till late in the evening, 
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no part of the family had even a wish to see her 
• except her mother, who, on hearing she was in 
town, immediately set out for her house, at- 
tended by a sci'vant, feeling a dislike to ask 
her son to accompany her, who had expressly 
declared his determination of avoiding any sort 
of private intercourse with the Beauchamps. 
As Sir Townly had gone out immediately after 
his arrival, Mrs. Montague sat with her 
daughter to a late hour, delighted to see her, and 
extremely pleased at the relation she gave of 
all the attention she received from Lord Mount 
Eagle, and the different branches of Sir Town- 
ly ’s family ; and infinitely more gratified by 
the recital she made of Sir Townly ’s tender af- 
fection, who, she declared, was in every respect 
just such a character as was calculated to 
render her perfectly happy. 

This information Mrs. Montague with un- 
aft'ectetl pleasure related to Sidney next morn- 
ing, declaring how happy she felt at finding 
her fears of Fanny’s future happiness had been 
so ill founded ; and, though Sidney could not 
trust implicitly to present appearances, she 
sincerely sympathized in her feelings, indul^ng 
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a hope Sir Townly^s character had been too 
harshly censured by those who had spoken of < 
him in such terms of reprehension to Mr. Mon- 
tague and Charles. 

Eager to display her magnificent equij)agc to 
her family, Lady Beauchamp drove early to 
her father’s, to pay a visit to Sidney, to whom 
Mrs. Montague had requested this attenl’on, 
certain that it would gratify Mr. Montague and 
Charles, though forbearing to mcalion this as 
her motive. Fanny feeling no inclination to 
refuse a concession so trifling in itself, and that 
accorded with her own wish of piqueing Sidney 
and Anna by a description of the splendid scenes 
in which she had been a performer since her 
parting with them. 

As Charles had returned to the house early, 
to take Sidney out in his curricle, he was sitting 
in the drawing-room. On Lady Beauchamp’s 
entrance, who, losing all remembrance of their 
late quarrels in her present triumph, hurried 
forward to meet and embrace him as if nothing 
of the kind had ever occured between them, 
Charles, forgot his resentment in moment- 
ary, surprise at conduct he had so little ex- 
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pected, and received and returned her embrace 
witli as little appearance of displeasure as she 
had herself evinced. Though he almost in- 
stantly repented having done so, he forbore to 
express his feelings on perceiving byhis mother’s 
countenance the [)leasure she felt at the sort of 
silent reconciliation that had taken place be- 
tween her children. 

Lady Beauchamp then advanced towards 
Sidney, and, after slightly embracing her, ex- 
claimed, “ What on earth can have altered you 
so much, Sidney? I declare I should have 
scarcely known you ; you hav(; (juite lost your 
colour, and look the very picture of death and 
despair.” 

“^I am sorry for it, ’’.replied Sidney, blushing, 
and much agitated by her remark ; “ but 
neither our looks nor health are exactly in our 
own power.” 

“ N©, certainly they are not,’’ said Lady 
Beauchamp, with a contemptuous smile; “for 
I am well convinced ; if they were, yours would 
not be exactly what they are at present ; but I 
declare I w'onder how you can grieve so much 
at trifles.” 
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“ The virtues of patience and fortitude,” 
said Miss Watkins, gravely encouraged by Lady 
Beauchamp’s sneers to lay aside the cautious 
prudence with which she had latterly behaved 
to Sidney, from observing how high a place she 
held, not only in Mr. Montague’s, but in her 
sister’s esteem and affection, “ are very rarely 
to be met in the world ; and young ladies in 
general hold them as entirely unwortliy to find 
a place in their catalogue of duties, till too late 
taught to repent their folly by finding them- 
selves deserted by all those charms a proper 
use of them might have so much longer pre- 
served, and the consequent advantages they 
might have secured.” 

“ I believe,” cried Charles, provoked by these 
two speeches, “ the virtues of patience and for- 
titude cannot be more rarely found to exist 
than those of feeling and delicacy ; and, how'- 
ever Sidney may have chanced to possess the 
latter, she has, I fancy, rather more of the for- 
mer, than to sit down to bewail the transient 
loss of colour occasioned by a few days’ acci- 
dental illness. You and Lady Beauchamp 
will therefore, 1 hope, have the goodness to 
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spare any farther condolements or advice, wliicli 
I am not inclined to think will prove dthev 
very useful or consolatory.” 

“ I assure you,” said Lady Beauchamp witli 
a look of disdain;” I had no intention of ofier- 
ing either one or the other; I came to see 
Sidney because mamma told me she had been 
ill, and have a great deal too much to occupy 
my mind at present to think of giving advice 
I am sure she would not follow, after so ob- 
stinately refusing to be guided by my papa’s.” 

“ In doing so,” said Charles, fixing his eyes 
on Lady Beauchamp, and smiling contemptu- 
ously, “ slie has so bright an example to plead, 
that Latly Beauchamp is the last person I 
should have suspecterl would have become her 
accuser.” 

Fanny had not yet studied sufficiently under 
Sir Townly’s tuition to forbear blushing at this 
pointed reflection; and unable, at that moment, 
to devise any answer she thought sufficiently 
expressive of her contempt of his opinion, and 
her displeasure at his venturing to treat her 
with so little ceremony in despite of all her 
lately-acquired consequence, addressing her 
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mother, asked if she would go out and take 
a drive with her. 

Mrs. Montague, vexed at this renewal of 
hostilities between her son and daughter, in- 
stead of replying to her question, endeavoured 
to promote a conversation that might produce 
some harmony between them, expressing her 
pleasure at her having passed her time while in 
the country so much to her satisfaction. 

The mention of the country recalled to 
Fanny the latent motive that had prompted 
her visit, and with silly volubility she retailed 
all the distiiictions that had been paid to her 
by Sir Townly’s friends, displaying such a 
portion of newly-acquircd ostentation and im- 
portance, as merely servpd to confirm the dis- 
gust her attack on Sidney had renewed in 
Charles’s mind ; and, growing excessively weary 
of her conversation, he very soon rose, and 
ordered his curricle to the door. . 

Scarcely had he returned to his seat when 
Mr. .Montague entere»l, and, unapprized of 
Lady Beauchamp’s being in the room, started 
and changed colour on seeing her ; but as she 
instantly advanced to embrace him, with as 
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little appearance of remembering that she had 
•ever incurreil iiis resentment as she had evinced 
on her nicecing with her brotlier, Mr. Mon- 
tague, flit unable to repulse her; though he 
treated her with a cold and haughty formality 
tliat eli'ectually coin|)elled her to silence, and 
rendered her extremely impatient to hasten her 
mother's departure, that she might quit a scene 
where she had not been treated with the de- 
ference and respect which she thought herself 
so well entitled to receive, and which Sir Town-* 
ly’s friends had felt extremely well disposed to 
pay her. 

The moment Charles’s cmricle came to the 
door, he carelessly wished Fanny good morn- 
ing, and, hurrying Sidney aloig with him, they 
set out on their drive. When tliey were a little 
way out of town, Charles, thinking her suffi- 
ciently recovered to speak on a subject he had 
so lonw forborne to touch on, asked her what 
detc. : ation she had formed respecting Mr. 

Savage, or whether she intended to be guided 
bv his advice. 

“ I have ever wished to follow your advice, 
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Charles,” cried she ; “ but in this instance I 
cannot even attempt it/^ 

•“ The attempt,” cried he coolly, “ will be 
very easy, and tlie success very certain, if you 
will only resolve to make the elfort. The state 
of your health has thus long prevented me from 
mentioning a subject, which, I feared, might 
agitate you ; but as that cannot now be injured 
by calmly giving you my opinion, though it 
may be irreparably destroyed by suffering the 
illusion to continue in which you have too 
long indulged, I will no longer hesitate. I am 
perfectly acquainted with your communications 
to Savage, and I am also aware of the cause 
of your late illness ; but do not,” continued he, 
observing her grow even paler than before, 
on hearing him say this ; “ apprehend any re- 
proach from me on this subject; no such 
intention prompts my present conduct, the 
purest regard to your happiness alone, which I 
cannot bear to see you so wantonly sacrifice to 
a man unworthy of your regard.” 

“ Why,” cried Sidney, with great emotion, 
“ will you say this ? How has Major Sedley 
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forfeited the friendship you formerly professed 
for him ; how is it that he appears to have 
fallen so wholly in- your esteem and good 
opinion ?” 

“ That I now view him with sentiments 
very different from those of the friendship I 
formerly felt for him,” cried Charles, with a 
heightened colour, “ is most certain, though 
on what grounds it is needless to say ; but I 
ask you, Sidney, are you determined to sacri- 
fice the happiness of your life, merely to pre- 
serve romantic constancy to a man, to whom 
you never can or will be united ?” 

“ This is a cruel, a most cruel question to 
ask,” exclaimed she ; “ after avowing your 
knowledge of his present situation, and of my 
feelings, do you wish me,” she continued, with 
a wildness in her countenance, that alarmed 
Charles, “ to insult his veiy ashes, by having 
my mairiage ceremony, and his funeral one, 
performed, perhaps, at the same moment ? Is 
this the conduct you would deem prudent and 
proper ?” 

“ What chimera has bewildered your judg^ 
jnent, or infatuated your imaginatioir,” dcmaiid- 
G 2 
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ed Charles, “ that you suffer yourself to become 
the prey of sucli idle fancies ? Is it a matter 
of course, that because Sedley, like hundreds, 
thousands of others, has gone to serve abroad, 
he never can return ? What is now so cer- 
tainly to ensure his destruction, after having 
been for so many years before exposed to 
equal dangers ?” 

Ashamed of the weakness she had invo- 
luntarily betrayed, Sidney replied, “ Foigive 
my weakness, my dear Charles ; but from you 
I do not wish to disguise njy feelings.” 

“ I should be sorry to think you had 
even an inclination to do so,” said he, “ as on 
your candour and sincerity I have abundant 
reason to place the utmost reliance. I will 
now unfold my sentiments with equal free- 
dom, and, for the last time, discuss a subject 
that has given me more uneasiness than per- 
haps you are aware of: will you listen to 
me with calmness, and allow my advice or 
rather my arguments to have that weight, 
which, were you unprejudiced, you would ac- 
knowledge they ought to have r” 

“ I can make no promise,’’ cried Sidney, 
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“ except to listen to you with the best dispo- 
> sition, to fict right.” 

“ This is all I desire,” replied he, with 
great animation ; “ and, whatever pain niy sin- 
cerity may at present give you, rest assured, 
if vou allow truth to have its due influence, 
it will save you from unavailing niortiiication 
and uneasiness in future. You asked me, 
why my sentiments of Sedicy were so much 
changed ; I will candidly tell you ; because he 
has rendered himself unwortliy of the your 
affection.” 

“ In what instance has his conduct proved 
him so ? Tormerly you were of a very ililFerent 
opinion.” 

“ Because,” cried Charles, eagerly, “ I for- 
raei^y thought him very sincerely attached to 
you.” 

“ And w hat,” demanded Sidney, with a de- 
gree of emotion she could not restrain, “ has 
induced you to change that opinion ?” 

“ His own conduct. Had he preserved 
that affection for you he once professed, would 
he have acted the part he has done? Would 
he, witliout making a single application to Jiis 
. G 3 
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friends, have gone off in a fit of sullen pride 
to the continent, to shew to you and to the 
world that he wished to forget you ? Does this 
deserve that you should give him a place in 
your remembrance ?” 

“Charles,” exclaimed Sidney, wounded to 
the soul by this speech, “ do you then so to- 
tally forget the letter my uncle obliged me 
to write, — or your’s to Caf)tain Elmore, de- 
clining his acquaintance, in order to prevent 
a possibility of allowing the Major through his 
means to gather my sentiments, or to make 
any eflbrts at conciliation, — and your ow n and 
my uncle’s violent displeasure ? Surely you can- 
not remember all this, and blame Sedley for 
conduct necessity enforced.” 

“ I renjember it all perfectly,” replied he, 
“ I have in no one instance changed my 
opinion on the subject ; and do not ini'er from 
any thing I have said that there has been any 
alteration in my sentiments, or those of rny 
father ; they are, and ever must be, unalter- 
ably the same. But, my dear Sidney, I know 
more of young men than you possibly can, 
and am not inclined to give them credit for 
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that punctilious sense of duty and propriety' 
.which you seem to consider has alone actuated 
Sedley. Had he wished you to remember hipi, 
depend on it he would have found some means 
of conveying his wishes. That he has not done 
so I cannot doubt ; for you would not, I am 
convinced, have deceived me ; but, however un- 
successful his efforts might have been, his 
not making even the attempt affords strong 
grounds to think he wanted the inclination. 
Of his private affairs I know very little, but I 
understood from Elmore, that he and his 
father lived on frientlly terms, and that he had 
always been allowed to be very much his own 
master ; nor is Sedley precisely at that age to 
shew such blind submission to afather’s authority 
as to suffer him to interpose in such an affair 
H’ithout an effort at least to contend with him. 
All his endeavours might have been fruitless 
but thc^ man wlio could so easily have resigned 
hope, must also as easily have resigned his 
wishes.” 

“ Are these your own sentiments, Charles?” 
asked Sidney, in a very low voice ; “ and can 
o 4 
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you blame Sedley for not practising conduct 
which you would have so violently resented ?” , 
“ They are my own sentiments,” exclaimed 
he warmly ; “ whose do you sup]x>sc 1 should 
think worth repeating ? Sedley’s conduct, be- 
lieve me, 1 do not wish to have had other 
than it has been ; but, since he is so perfectly 
ready to sul)mit to his father’s decision, and 
seems to consider, that, neither directly nor in- 
directly, he is called on to offer the slightest 
apology for his father s conduct ; that, what- 
ever pain the disappointment might have 
given to his heart or his pride, the only 
j)roper })art to pursue was going abroad, 
to lose all remembrance of the past in the 
tumult and hurry of a camp ; I have no de- 
sire to remember an acquaintance he seems 
so anxious to forget, and would have buried 
all recollection of him in the same disd.iin- 
ful silence he has himself observed, had not 
a wish to serve you induced me to rnention the 
subject ; — I cannot endure the idea that you 
should be considered by the world as lament- 
ing a man, who has evinced so little wish to 
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remember you. I do not say this to wourid 
your feelings ; believe me I have no such inten-' 
tion, as I sincerely regret your having fallen 
in the way of one, who, with such undoubted 
claims to admiration and esteem, was of too 
cold and proud a disposition to be capable of 
returning the aficction he was but too well 
calculated to inspire ; nor does my wish of 
your inariying Savage influence my present 
opinions, as your resolution with respect to 
him, I leave entirely to your own prudence 
and to his merit ; hut, Sidney, as you value 
your own peace, as you value my futiu'e esteem, 
and aliection, do not any farther sacrifice your 
own delicacy or the pride of your family. 

In the light Cliarles now represented Sed- 
Icy’s conduct, it had never before been pre- 
sented to Sidney's imagination, and every 
feeling of pii'de and affection was wounded to 
the quick. How far it deserved such censure 
she was not calm enough to consider, though 
she felt the irijusticcof saying that he ought to 
have acted in such a manner as would have 
alike exposed him to the resentment of his 
family and of her’s, without evm a chance 
G 5 
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of accomplishing his wishes ; but, unable to 
make any farther effort to combat Charles’s 
harangue, which pride and agitation alike 
forbad her to attempt, she remained silent 
till Charles desired to hear her opinion of 
what he had been saying, and whether she 
now saw Sedley’s conduct in the same light 
that he did. 

“ I cannot say what my opinion, what my 
feelings are,” cried she, greatly agitated “ all 
I can now wish is, that I had never known 
him, as I can never cease to regret the insults 
to which I have perhaps subjected myself and 
my family.” 

“ Since such are your feelings,” cried he, 
vehemently, “ shew tlie spirit, the resolution, 
worthy of you, by wholly banishing from 
your heart the man who first exposed you to 
them, and then took such prudent care of his 
own pride, and shewed such proper and duti- 
ful obedience to a father; who, however he 
may be a man of family and fortune, has 
not, most assuredly, the feelings of a gen- 
tleman. Do this, and I will be satisfied ; and 
through life you may command my warmest 
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affection, and every service I can render you ; 
— do not, Sidney, forfeit the friendship of one 
who so sincerely loves you, for the haughty 
and cold-blooded Sedley, who, if his own pride 
is spared, can readily trample on the feelings 
of his friends.” 

“ I will, as far as I can, in every instance 
endeavour to deserve your friendship,” cried 
she, in a low and suffocated voice ; “ but I beg, 
Charles, you will change the subject ; it is 
one I can no longer bear to hear discussed.” 

“ You deserve, and shall ever command 
all the friendship I arn capable of feeling,” 
replied he, with great energy, taking these 
words as a full assent to follow his advice : 
“ never shall you hear from me any farther allu- 
sico to a subject, that I know gives you pain, 
and which I sincerely regret my having been 
compelled tQ inHict. With respect to Savage, 
I leave you to act as time and your own wishes 
shall hirect ; though 1 cannot forbear encou- 
raging the ho[)e that his truly generous at- 
tachment will at last meet its due reward, and 
that, when you become thoroughly acquainte4 

6 
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Tilth his character, you will estimate him as he 
deserves.” 

With every pulse throbbing with the tu- 
multuous feelings of wounded pride and dis- 
appointed tenderness, Sidney sickened witli 
disgust at the very name of aflfi;ction, and, 
while the glow of resentment crimsoned her 
cheek, she replied, “ Let not Mr. Savage nor 
even you, hereafter attach blame to me, if you 
find yourselves di.sappointed in forming hopes 
I have never in any degree authorized. With 
respect to him, I hold myself, and will hold 
myself, perfectly free ; and, if eitlier his pride 
or his feelings are wountled by his persevering 
in a pursuit so little worth his attention, he 
can, I repeat, have no person but himself to 
blame.” 

Charles was far from being dis[)]cased at the 
uncommon asperity with which Sidney spoke, 
infiniu ly preferring she should feci anger rather 
than sorrow; and he replied, “After your own 
declaration to Savage, lie never can attach the 
slightest blame t<» you ; nor will you find me 
disposed to censure you, as I know not the 
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woman of whom I have so high an opinion ; 
and though Savage will spend some part of the 
summer with me at Belle V ue, do not enter- 
tain any apprehensions of duplicity on either 
his part or mine. Whatever may be my 
wishes, and however I may hope that they will 
influence you, and that Savage may hereafter 
meet the return of afti'Ction he deserves, to 
your own inclination I leave you, and shall con- 
sider you as free as I consider mys(;lf ; and 
on those terms alone can Savage become my 
guest.” 

Satisfied with this declaration, Sidney made 
no objection to IVIr. Savage’s visit. Disgusted 
with herself, with Sedley, with the whole 
world, she cared not at that moment where, 
or ‘in whose society,* she spent the remainder 
of her life ; and telt no other w ish or anxiety 
than to prejscrvc her freedom, and guard her 
honour from impeachment ; as, if she had 
been deceived in the peifoct reliance she had 
placed in Sedley’s tenderness, nevei’ could 
she again feel confidence or regard for any 
human being, nor could now feel very anxious 
to preserve Mr. Savage from danger, when so 
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painfully convinced how easily even the man 
on whom she had so fondly fixed her affec- 
tions could forget and resign her. 

Charles drove on in silence, as he did not 
wish her any farther to exert her spirits by 
endeavouring to disguise her feelings, and was 
anxious to give her full leisure to reflect on all 
he had said, which, however unwilling to give 
her pain, he had felt e<jually necessary to her 
peace and his own pritle. As, from the mo- 
ment he had discovered that she still continued 
to view Sedley with all her former afl’cetion, 
he had with jealous attention watched her 
actions, and incessantly refiected on the pos- 
sibility of their carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence, though his confidence in her 
honour rendered him very averse to entertain 
so injurious a suspicion; but, every doubt 
was removed by the shock she had received, 
on hearing he was gone abroad, which so 
fully shewed how ignorant she was of his 
proceedings. He reviewed Sedley’s conduct 
through the whole affair, and, in despite 
of the accounts he had, through diiierent 
channels, heard, of how much he had suffered, 
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and how greatly he was altered, he could no 
longer consider him as feeling any attachment 
for Sidney ; concluding those who related such 
anecdotes had merely indulged their curiosity 
to ascertain his sentiments, and gratified their 
love of magnifying, and painting to theii’ own 
fancy, every trivial occurrence that could give 
them an opportunity of indulging the general 
love for the marvellous and pathetic. That 
any man could feel so much without making 
any effort to alleviate his sufferings, he could 
not credit, and from Mr. Elvcrton he had 
learned that Sedley had not gone to either 
his father’s or uncle’s at the time he hud left 

C , on receiving Mr. Montague’s letter; 

but had merely taken a tour round the king- 
doin, and had not afterwards quitted his regi- 
ment, till he did so for tlie purpose of nego- 
tiating his owin and Captain Elmore’s exchange 
into another going to Spain ; when, though he 
had accidentally seen them in the street, 
neither had made tlie slightest effort to ap- 
proach or speak to him. How then did this 
conduct assimilate with such ardour of at- 
tachment as he had professed ? How, if still 
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anxious to ensure Sidney’s peace, and to hold 
the place he had a})peared so anxious to obtain 
in her affections, would he have voluntarily 
abandoned the country in which she resided, 
without nialdng a single exertion to inform 
her of his intentions, to preserve her from 
meeting the sht*ck she had received, or to 
know w'hether or not she approved of such a 
step? Such conduct was incomj)atible with 
the extravagance of sorrow which he was re- 
presented to have felt, and he could not in 
reason believe it any thing more than the 
exaggerations of rumour. All he could ration- 
ally suppose was, that, after the first feel- 
ings of disappointment had subsided, he had 
quietly acquiesced in his father’s wishes ; and, 
either to gratify him, to banish the affair 
wholly from his own mind, or to suffer it to 
sink quietly into oblivion, he had resolved to go 
abroad : no other suggestion seemed probable, 
and on none other could Charles fix With a 
degree of anger at the conviction which ten- 
derness to Sidney had alone induceil him to 
moderate, he had avowed his opinions, certain 
that, if once assured it w as Sedley’s wish to 
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forget her, her own pride and spirit would 
render the task of forgetting liiin easy ; and he 
enjoyed the purest pleasure in the lu»pe that she 
would soon transfer her regard to one so in- 
finitely more deserving her atfection, to whom 
no objection could he made, and with whom no 
obstacle intervened to prevent or retard her 
happy and eligible settlement in life. 

Sidney, though glad to be spared the effort 
of endeavouring to support unintei esting con- 
versation, when her mind was in such a state 
of disorder, found every attc'rnpt to calm her 
fecliniS, or regulate her thoughts, vain. That 
Sedley should wish to forget her, that all she 
had heard and lielieved of his sufferings should 
have been false, she knew not how to credit ; 
noi^ could she remain insensible to the truth 
of what Charles -had urged ; for, though to her 
it had never»appcared in such a light till thus 
painted l)y him, yet she had wondered at his 
going abi'oad without taking some means of 
ap|)rizing her of his intentions ; and that, if 
he had desired her to remember him, he should 
not have devised some means of conveying his 
wishes, and ascertaining her feeling : she could 
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in short no longer shut her eyes to those ap- 
parent inconsistencies. 

The pain this conviction gave her was too 
severe to sutler her to dwell long on the sub- 
ject, and she incessantly tormented herself 
to find some reason for his conduct, without 
being able to fix on any that appeared rational. 
In this state of ferment her mind still conti- 
nued, when they were met, as they w’cre re- 
turning to town, by Mr. Savage. 

The intuitive disgust Sidney now felt to the 
very name or id<5a of love, or to any man who 
appeared in tlie character of a lover, she found 
it so impossil)Ie to repress, that she received 
Mr. Savage’s compliments of inquiry with a 
degree of coldness almost bordering on in- 
civility. 

Surprised and offended by a reception such 
as lie had never before received, Mr. Savage 
looked at Charles for an explanation, who, not 
choosing to give him any, talked to him as 
usual, without seeming to observe his uneasi- 
ness, till observing his attention occupied in 
watching, or appearing to watch, some ves- 
sels crossing the Bay, he directed sueh a look 
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of reproach to Sidney, as restored her to a 
recollection of the impropriety she was com- 
mitting in thus publicly betraying feelings she 
could not avoid considering as degrading, if not 
disgraceful. She immediately forced herself to 
enter into conversation with both, anxious to 
atone for the offence she had given Mr. Sa- 
vage ; and, to account for the oddity of her 
mannei', she pleaded a severe head-ache. 

This return to herself, and the desire she 
evinced of behaving as usual, quickly banished 
all resentment from Mr. Savage’s mind, though 
little u as the pleasure he could derive from the 
change to mere politenes.*, oi- from the obser- 
vation he could not avoid making, that even 
that was a f)ainful effort ; till, at lengtll 
soothed by the idea that some domestic cir- 
cumstance had occurred to harass her, he 
coucludeil that, when she recos ered from the 
chagrin it had occasioned, she would resume 
the same ease and friendliness with which 
she had hitherto treated him. The pride that 
had led him so highly to rate his own preten- 
sions as to suspect almost every woman he 
knew of forming designs upon his heart, and 
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which, a thorough knowledge of the world 
had not served to lessen, now iinpelltd liim to 
tlie pursuit of one who seemed little desirous 
of his attcjuion ; since he could cut endure die 
idea that the woman he had iclecied sliould 
reuiain insensible to his utlraclions, or refuse 
hi ll the possession of a heart he thought 
himself so well enlitled to obtain, l lu.s, li; e 
thousands e>f others who yield to the blind 
guidance of tbeir jiassions, he pursued a line of 
conduct tl’.at was the very reverse ot what miglit 
be expected from his character; and, with the 
general perverseness of human nature, he 
prized the object in proportion to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it. The woman he w ould per- 
haps have desfiised, had she witli weak im- 
prudence become fascinated by the brilliancy 
of his talents, lie now assiduously sought, 
from considering it a more peculiar degree 
of honour to trium})h over her affection for 
another; though, like all other fallible creatures, 
he was ignorant of the real feelings that guided 
him, attributing his eagerness to the unconquer- 
able attachment he felt for her. 

Wlien time and reflection had calmed the 
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first tumult of Sidney’s feelings, she made the 
fnost vigorous elibrts to recover her tran(|uil- 
lity, and to attain that degree of fortitude and 
resignation which pride and propriety so loudly 
called on her to exert. No seUisli, no inte- 
rested motive, could have guided Charles in 
giving her llic opinion he had advanced of 
the feelings that had iidluenced Sedicy, as he 
had t;x|)licidy tlccdarcd he would leave Jier 
perfectly at liberty to act as she pleased with 
regard to Mj-. Savage, and w(.)u1d n(!vcr seek 
to involve her in any engagement contrary 
to her wishes ; and on his honour and can- 
dour she had the best grounded and most 
implicit reliance. As, ' however resentment 
might warp it, it woyld never lead liiin to 
coiniuit wilful injustice, his opinion made an 
indelible iinpicssion on her mind, and she 
became convinced that resentment at her letter, 
together with Captain Elmore’s advice, bad 
induced SedUy to give up the aflair even in 
his own wi.shes, and had prompted the re- 
solution of going abroad till he had perfectly 
recovered from any remaining uneasiness he 
might feel. Thougii she could not so far con- 
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quer her tenderness as to cease lamenting the 
dangers to which he was exposed, she felt if 
due to herself, and to her family, to subdue 
feelings so injurious to the peace and delicacy 
of both. Though alternately the prey of resent- 
ment and regret, which she felt herself totally 
inadequate to overcome, she gave no weak 
encouragement to such emotions, but joined, 
as much as her health would permit, in soci- 
ety ; and as that was now very tolerable, her 
friends no longer opposed her going into pub- 
lic as usual. Charles, delighted at tliis deter- 
mination, eagerly promoted every plan of 
amusement which he thought most likely to 
entertain her. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Mrs. Montague, desirous to gratify Lady 
Beauchamp, gave several splendid parties in 
honour of her nuptials, neither Mr. Montague 
nor Charles interfering to prevent her ; though 
they continued to treat Sir Townly with the 
most distant reserve, who behaved to both 
with a sort of careless defiance that served 
still farther to increase their disgust, and 
confirmed them in their resolution of wholly 
avoiding any private .intercourse with him ; 
though they consented so far to oblige Mrs. 
Montague as to attend one or two brilliant 
assemblies at Lady Beauchamp’s house ; and, 
as Sir .Townly made no advances towards 
claiming any brotherly friendship with Charles, 
he was content to restrain himself so far as to 
behave to him with outw'ard civility. Sidney, 
however reluctant to enter the house ofa w oman 
who had uniformly treated her witli rudeness 
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and ill nature, did not think it proper to refuse 
the invitations that Lady Bcaucliatnp, with all 
due form, sent her, from an eagerness to display 
her splendour, and to make Sidney in turn feel 
some fx>rtion of that envy she had formerly 
indul„ed towards lier, on discovering she had 
supplanted her in Major Sedley’s admiration 
and regard. 

Her wishes on this subject, like most other 
malevolent ones, failed to produce any other 
elfect than morlilication to herself, as Sidney, 
never disposed to envy the haj)piness of others, 
however anxious to secure lier own, was now 
in a state of mind less likely than ever to place 
much value on outward splendour ; and herin- 
dillerence equally offended and disappointed 
Lady Beauchamp, who could never leel perfect 
satisfaction in the enjoyment of any advantage 
wnicli she did not find of sutiicient consequence 
to attract the envy as well as the udmirntion of 
otliers, hut more particularly of her whom she 
had ever felt so ardent a desire to eclipse, 

'Ihe anxiety she felt on this subject was soon 
sunk in one that more immediately interested 
her feelinj^s, and promised to put u brief period 
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to all her ill-founded expectations of supreme 
felicity. Sidney understood from Anna that 
Fanny made frequent complaints to her mother, 
that, since her coming to town, Sir Townly 
had spent very little of his time at home, and 
generally stayed out to a very late hour : that he 
seemed by no means pleased at her remon- 
strances, and hinted that he considered himself 
entitled to act as he thought proper, when she 
was allowed a similar liberty. 

The observation Sidney made, that Mrs. 
Montague appeared dejected and unhappy, 
confirmed the truth of Anna’s information, 
which she had no reason to hope could be ex- 
aggerated ; and feeling Lady Beauchamp’s 
conduct, in so obstinately persisting to follow 
her own judgment in opposition to the wishes 
and advice of her friends, a striking lesson 
to herself, however different the circumstances 
in whith they were placed, and whatever little 
similarity there ever had been in their disposi- 
tions, she endeavoured to profit by her e.xample 
in avoiding that chance of rendering herself 
wilfully miserable. Though happiness she con- 
sidered as for ever removed from* her reasch, 
Vf)L. Ill, H 
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instead of selfishly consulting her feelings by 
confining all her thoughts to her own affairs, 
she directed her efforts to sooth Mrs. Monta- 
gue, and to repay the kindness she had latterly 
received. Mrs. Montague, conscious of the 
implicit confidence she might place in her, and 
certain of meeting tenderness, if not consolation, 
in confiding to her the cause of her uneasiness, 
at length communicated her fears that all the 
prognostics of the misery Fanny was wilfully 
encountering by her marriage with Sir Towly 
Beauchamp would prove but too well founded, 
as they now had continual disputes about his 
frequent absences from home, and that Sir 
Townly was gradually beginning to throw off 
the mask of tenderness and respect he had 
hitherto worn. “ Fanny tells me,” continued 
Mrs. Montague witli great emotion, “ that 
Sir Townly now passes the principal part of 
every night abroad, and scarcely ever Tcturns 
till near morning; and that when she re- 
proaches him with his neglect, as she almost 
continually sits up till his return, he merely 
replies by violently declaring he will act as he 
pleases, not being a man to be tied to the apron- 
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string of a wife; and when, as it is but too 
frequently the case, he comes home in a state 
of intoxication, he is even less reserved, in 
his expressions, treating her with mingled con- 
tempt and brutality. I have repeatedly advised 
Fanny, since she is so unfortunately mari’ied to 
him, to try and render herself as happy as she 
can now be, by permitting Sir Townly to follow 
his own inclinations, and to forbear reproaches 
that can answer no other end than to incense 
him ; but, as fatally as ever determined to be 
guided by her own judgment, she has re- 
jected rny advice. Yet her infatuated attach- 
ment still continues unaltered, and though she 
upbraids him and complains to me, she would 
sacyifice the world to. please him, and even ac- 
cuses me for my indifference, though she will 
the next moment censure him in the bitterest 
terms. Oh, that 1 knew how to act! or that to 
your uncle I could speak my fears I — But he 
would not listen tome ; and from Charles I could 
yet less expect assistance or advice, after the 
multiplied provocations he has received from 
Sir Townly, and, by his desire, from his unhappy, 
sister ; but if Sir Townly, when mot yet two 
u 2 
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months married, can treat his wife with such 
neglect, such absolute brutality, what happi-’ 
ness is she to expect in her progress through 
life with him ? How much do I now regret I 
ever interfered — ever used my influence with 
your uncle to persuade him to acquiesce in this 
marriage ! But I could not then in any way 
foresee what has occurred.” 

“ My dear aunt,” cried Sidney, tenderly; 
“ why should you regret that your mediation has 
preserved your daughter, and your family, from 
becoming subjects ofpublic animadversion ? No 
entreaties, no arguments, could induce Fanny 
to yield up her resolution of marrying Sir 
Townly ; and that she did so with propriety in 
the eyes of the world ma.v possibly be service- 
able to her, and certainly will to Anna, but 
cannot in any degree have accelerated or pro- 
duced her present uneasiness. I know, I feel, 
continued she, involuntarily sighing, “ the in- 
efficacy of argument to lessen unhappiness, yet 
permit me to entreat you will not render your- 
self needlessly wretched by allowing the cruel 
.disappointment you have suffered in your fa- 
vourite child'to prey too heavily on your spirits : 



time may perhaps convince Funny of the in- 
' utility of reproaches which cannot avail towards 
promoting her wishes, and time may also in- 
duce Sir Townly for his own sake, for the sake 
of propriety, to be more guarded in his conduct.” 

“ I can no longer form such hopes,” cried 
Mrs. Montague, weeping ; “ my unhappy 
child has doomed herself to misery for life ; for 
how will she, accustomed to such tenderness 
from her father, such kindness, such good 
humour from her family, be enabled to bear 
with the temper and disposition of the man she 
has so unfortunately selected for her husband ? 
I feel consoled from the conviction you have 
so kindly impressed on my mind, that my in- 
terference may have been useful to Anna, but 
• • 

cannot in any degree have promoted the un- 
happiness I lament ; but oh, I know the world 
too well, ai\i too well acquainted with how 
little ,any man can bear to be advised or 
controlled, not to feel the keenest apprehen- 
sions for the consequences of Fanny’s impru- 
dence in hoping by such means to reform Sir 
Townly. That any conduct she could pursue 
\Vould have that eflect I have, alas ! very little 
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hope ; but I cannot doubt that reproach and ill - 
humour will subject her to brutality, which 
makes me shudder to think there can be a 
possibility of her encountering.” 

The apprehensions Mrs. Montague expressed 
were too rational, her uneasiness too well 
founded, and her feelings too acute, to permit 
Sidney to attempt consolation she had it not in 
her power to afford, and that she felt it would 
be useless even to offer ; she could only there- 
fore mingle her tears, with her’s, and bewail the 
numerous ills that render this world a scene of 
trial and suffering, even to those most blest by 
nature and fortune with every worldly advantage. 

Soothed by her tenderness and sympathy, 
and relieved by having poured forth her sorrows 
into the bosom of a friend so anxiously desi- 
rous to mitigate her uneasiness, Mrs. Monta- 
gue grew more composed ; and, compelled to 
the exertion of superintending the arrange- 
ment of her house, and receiving the numerous 
visitors who hourly crowded it, she had not 
leisure long to indulge reflections so wounding 
to her peace. 

Sidney, anxious to profit by every opportunity 
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afforded her of acquiring fortitude and resigna- 
•tion, and recovering some tranquillity on find- 
ing sorrow so inseparable an attendant on 
human frailty, endeavoured to compose her 
mind to bear with patience her allotted portion ; 
and by general tenderness and kindness to all 
her fellow-creatures, who came within her 
sphere of action, and by administering their 
sorrows, she gained a comparative peace of 
mind which amply rewarded her for the ex- 
ertion. 

A few days after this conversation, as she 
was sitting in the tlrawing-room waiting for 
Charles, who had gone to his room to settle 
some business preparatory to his going out 
with her, the drawing-room door was suddenly 
throw’n open to Lady Ileaucliamjj, who, ad- 
vancing hastily into the room, threw herself on 
a sofa, and bursting into a passion of tears, ex- 
claimed, Oh, mamma, what shall 1 do? w'hat 
will become of me r” 

“ What has occurred thus to agitate you, my 
dearest love ?” cried Mrs. Montague, much 
alarmed ; tell me, Fanny — pray relieve my 
fears.” 

H 4 
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Sir Townly has not been at home all night,” 
exclaimed Fanny ; “ and, though I have sent 
his servant all over the town to inquire after 
him, we cannot discover where he is. Oh, 
mamma, I am terrified to death ; I am afraid 
some dreadful accident has befallen him.” 

Mrs. Montague, somewhat relieved by hearing 
the cause of her violent distress, tried to calm 
her by assurances that she had no cause for 
apprehension, as it was probable Sir Townly 
might have gone out of town for the night, and 
would return in the course of the day. 

“ Oh, no, mamma, he has not,” exclaimed 
Fanny, sobbing violently; “ he left me last 
night, though I did all I could to prevent him, 
and went out with Mr. Hamilton, and a party 
of his odious friends that dined witli him yester- 
day, and I have never seen him since, nor does 
Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Hamilton, or. any person I 
sent to, know any thing of him.^’ 

Mrs. Montague, who could feel little surprised 
at the absence of a man, who she well knew 
spent many nights at the gaming-table, endea- 
voured to console Fanny with a hope that he 
would return in the course of the day, though 
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without mentioning her suspicions of where he 
had passed tlie night; while Sidney, with wonder 
and pity at her folly, after being so well in- 
formed of Sir Townly’s character and conduct, 
sat silent, knowing any interference from her 
would merely produce irritation and retort 
from Lady Beauchamp. Anna, scarcely able 
to restrain a laugh on hearing what she con- 
sidered so inefficient a cause assigned for her 
sister’s extreme sorrow, turned to a window to 
avoid her mother’s observation. 

Far from being consoled by Mrs. Montague’s 
tenderness or arguments, Fanny listened to 
them with impatience, and replied by accusing 
her of unfeeling insensibility to her distress. 
Mrs. Montague, harassed and provoked, at 
letigth sat silent, when Miss Watkins, unable 
any longer to contain herself, broke forth into 
half-expressed censures of Fanny for so ob- 
stinately insisting on marrying a man so little 
likely to render her happy, and so disagreeable 
to her friends. 

Fanny enraged by her animadversions, with ' 
unrestrained acrimony resented her censures, 
.desiring her to forbear any interference with 
H 5 
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one who despised as much as she disliked her. 
Miss Watkins, too much exasperated to reply, 
left the room, when Fanny’s anger again sub- 
sided into tears and lamentations, 

Charles, on coming in, was surprised, and, 
in spite of liis resentment to Fanny, some- 
what affected at seeing her weep so bitterly, 
and, with more kindness than lic had for weeks 
addressed her, he inquired what had occurred 
to distress her so seriously. 

Fanny, checking her tears, gave him the 
same account she had already given to her 
mother, concluding with a request tliat he 
would himself go in search of Sir Townly, as 
he would be a great deal more likely to obtain 
information respecting him tlian she could hope 
to learn through the medium of a servant. 

Scarcely less astonished at her folly in giving 
way to such immoderate sorrow for an occur- 
rence his repeated warnings respecting Sir 
Townly ’s well known passion for gambling 
must have so well prepared her to expect, than 
offended by her making him such a request, 
Charles drily exclaimed, “ How can you sup- 
pose that I will degrade myself by going in 



search of Sir I’ownly Beauchamp? or how, 
after all I told you, all you knew to be true, 
though you thought proper to accuse me of 
falsehood for giving you the information, ’can 
you now give way to such useless sorrow, be- 
cause Sir Townly chooses to pass his nights at 
the gaming-table r” 

“ Oh, no, Charles, he is in no such, place,” 
cried Fanny, suppressing her displeasure, be- 
cause she required his assistance ; “ perhaps he 
has been killed. Oh, do go and try to find out 
where he is; surely you may take so much 
trouble to oblige me.” \ 

“ I cannot, or will not, go in search of him,” 
replied Charles ; “ he is perfectly adequate to 
take care of hitnself, let him have passed his 
ni^ht where he rria^ ; nor will 1 degrade tuy- 
self by making inquiries about a man it is dis- 
graceful to.be connected with, or subject my- 
self to be insulted by him befoi'e his infamous 
associates ; nor sliould you, for your own sake, 
desire it.^’ 

Tillable longer to command her temper, even 
to gain a favourite point, Lady Beauchamp 
.burst forth into exclamations of abuse and re- 
116 
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proach of Charles, nor could all her mother’s 
efforts avail to silence or restrain her. 

Charles, unwilling farther to harass Mrs. 
Montague, forbore to reply, and, turning to 
Sidney, told her to come and take a turn in 
the square with him till Mr. Savage’s arrival, 
who was to ride with Anna. Sidney, certain 
no good consequences could accrue from his 
.longer continuance in the room, rose and ac- 
companied him, -Lady Eeauchamp exclaiming, 
as they went away, she wondered how her 
papa and mamma could possibly be blind to 
Sidney’s conduct, who so incessantly laboured 
to sow dissensions in their family, and instigated 
her brother to treat her ill ; but he and they 
would yet repent their infatuation. 

To these ravings of passion Sidney disdained 
to reply, and hurried on Charles, who seemed 
inclined to stop, and notice what Lady Beau- 
champ had said. 

“ You are not, I hope, offended at what 
Lady Beauchamp has said,” cried he, on get- 
ting into the street ; “ you must now be a tole- 
rable judge of the goodness of her heart and 
temper ; yet, weak and perverse as she is, she 
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had better recollect my declaration, that as 
Lady Beauchamp, and Lady Beauchamp alone, 
will I ever in future regard and treat her.” 

“ Far from feeling resentment, cried Sid- 
ney, “ I feel nothing but pity ; her petulance is 
now more pardonable than it ever Vas, for 
now she has, I fear, irreparably injured her 
happiness.” 

“She deserves no pity,” cried he vehemently; 
“ she has wilfully encountered her own fate ; 
she was not left in ignorance of Sir Towuly’s 
practices and principles before she married him; 
she would do so, and must only bear tlie con- 
sequences. Much will she find herself mis- 
taken if she expects even the trifling alleviation 
that personal kindness could offer for his vice 
and profligacy; little of the tenderness she 
formerly met with from my fatlier, whom she 
well rewarded for it, need she now expect from 
him, and this I also told her.” 

“ *l'he more certainly that she will be miser- 
able,” said Sidney sighing ; “ the more deserv- 
ing she is of pity ; and that she has doomed 
herself to wretchedness will not make her feel 
it less.” 
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“ No,” replied Charles, after a pause, “ it 
certainly will not; but there is in Fanny's dis- 
position, an ill-nature, a frowardness, and folly, 
tliat must blunt the feelings her wretched fate 
would otherwise excite.” 

He then changed the subject, and they were 
in a few uioineuts joined by Mr. Savage. 
Charles, desiring a servant to call Anna, was 
preparing to hand Sidney into the cunicle, 
when Mr. Savage, with some hesitation, asked 
imn if he had any objection to ride, and 
suffer him to drive Sidney. 

“ None in the world,” replied he; “ I will 
give you my place with great pleasure.” 

Sidney, though vexed at this arrangement, 
which she thought proceeded from a wish in 
Mr. Savage to render his attentions inbre 
pointed and public than he had hitherto 
deemed prudent, made no opposition; internally 
resolving that if he made any farther effort to 
render his vic\vs obvious, and thus entangle her 
in an engagement she was so averse to form, 
she would decidedly a^o^v her feelings, and then 
leave him to act as l.e pleased. With a mind 
saddened and disgusted by the disappointment 
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of all her hopes and wishes, she recoiled from 
the idea of being either led or lured into form- 
ing new plans and engagements; she could 
not rationally expect that much happiness 
would ensue from an union formed on the 
basis of disappointed tenderness and offended 
pride, however {)romoted by the advice and re- 
presentations of friends, who, though anxious 
for her happiness, could not so well as she 
could herself estimate her feelings. 

Mr. Savage did not take any other advan- 
tage of his situation than the pleasure of con- 
versing with her afforded ; he wished to obtain 
her heart, but not to force her compliance, as on 
such terms he would have disdained her hand ; 
and resolving to trust to time, and the advan- 
tages a constant intercourse would afford, to 
obtain his point, he did not even feel a wish to 
renew his suit till her own change of manner 
should convince liirn it was hers also; and 
that tliis change woukl ere long lake place, he 
sanguinely hoped, as he had been informed by 
Montague^ that his rival had left the kingdom, 
and that Sidney Imd promised to give up all 
farther thonglitsof liim. With all the energy of 
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newly-revived hope, he conversed with an ease 
and animation on general subjects that invo-, 
luntarily induced Sidney to take her part 
wi'tli some freedom ; pleased at the opinion, 
which she now thought herself justified in 
forming, that Mr. Savage was recovering his 
indifference. 

On their return to Merrion-square both 
gentlemen declined going up stairs, as Charles 
had agreed to dine with Mr. Savage. 

Sidney had scarcely changed her dress 
when Mrs. Montague's woman came with a 
message from her mistress j’cquesting to see 
her in her room. 

“ Oh, Sidney,” exclaimed Mrs. Montague 
the moment she entered, “ what a scene I 
have witnessed ! how wretchedly has my poor 
Fanny thrown herself away !” 

“ What has happened ?” Qvied Sidney, 
alarmed. “ Has Sir Townly returned ? or 
have you heard any thing of him, that has 
increased your uneasiness ?” 

“ He has returned,” replied Mrs. Monta- 
gue, “ but never before was I witness of such 
a scene ; and, when 1 relate what has passed, 
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you will then judge of my feelings, of what 
• the feelings of any mother must be, on such 
an occasion. On your going out with Charles, 
I proposed to Fanny to return with her to her 
house, to learn if Sir Townly had yet come 
home, and, if he had not, to take such mea- 
sures as might be most prudent to ascertain 
where he was. On our arrival we were in- 
formed that Sir Townly liad rotui'iied. Fanny, 
though gratified by this inteliigt:nce, declared 
her resolution of taxing him severely with 
the alarm he had given her ; and, deaf to 
all my entreaties to foi bear useless upbraid- 
ings, she hurried to the drawing-room, where 
she learned he was, and whither I followed, 
anxious to try if my presence would prevent 
the* altercation which 1 ‘eared lier imprudence 
would produce. He ivas h iisg asleep on the 
sofa, and, iw dciiance of nr/ utmost eft'orts to 
restrain her, Fanny hurried forward, and, 
awaking him, eagerly told him of her fright, 
and then as vehemently reproached him for 
his conduct. Sir Townly, who I believe had 
sat up all night, and appeared inflamed with 
wine, fell into the most outragcoijs passion at 
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being disturbed, and, uncontrolled by my pre- 
sence, swore ul Fanny in the most horrible* 
manner, asking how she dare disturb and 
torment him. Fanny, completely terrified, 
remained silent, and Sir Townly, after ex- 
hausting his passion in a strain of the grossest 
invectives, concluded by saying, that if she did 
not in future restrain her volubility, or if she 
ever again ventured to interfere with or teaze 
him by her folly, she should suffer severely for 
her imprudence. Oh Sidney, think what T 
must have felt at being present at such a 
scene !” 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sidney, “can 
this be possible ? Could Sir Townly so far 
forget himself as to use such language to 
Fanny, and that too, in your presence ?” 

“ He did,” replied Mrs. Montague ; “ nor 
was tliis all : Fanny, overpowered by treat- 
ment to which she had been so little accus- 

i 

tomed, threw herself into my arms, and burst 
into tears; when Sir Townly rising from the 
sofa, where he had again thrown himself, ap- 
proached, and, regarding her w'ith a smile of 
contempt, s^id, “You had better reser\'e yoUr 
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tears for some more worthy occasion ; they 
’may perhaps soften and deceive your mother, 
but,” added he with an oath, “ they will have 
no effect on me.” Then stalking, or rather 
staggering, to the door, without condescending 
to utter a word to me as an apology for 
such conduct, he left the room, and, calling to 
his servant, told him, in a loud and furious 
voice, that he was going to his chamber, and 
not, at his peril, to suffer any person to follow 
or disturb him. Fanny still continued weep- 
ing in my arms, nor could I check my own 
tears at witnessing such treatment of a child 
1 so tenderly love. It was long before I could 
succeed in calming her ; but I persuaded her 
to retire to bed ; beside which I sat till she 
fell asleep. Ill as you must have thought 
of Sir Tovvnly, from all my dear Charles 
told my unfortunate misguided Fanny of his 
character, could you, Sidney, have believed it 
possible, that he could have so far outraged 
all the feelings of a gentleman ? The thought 
of having my poor child consigned wholly to 
his mercy makes me shudder with horror. 
Oh Fanny, how severely will you pxpiate your 
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disobedience to your father, and your ingrati- 
tude to mel” 

Shocked by such a recital, Sidney knew not 
what to say, what consolation to offer ; she 
could only syhipathize with Mrs. Montague’s 
sufferings at this sad fulfilment of all the 
gloomy forebodings and w'arnings which had 
preceded Fanny’s ill-omened marriage with 
Sir Townly Beauchamp. 

Mrs. Montague sat for sotne time silent, 
and then said in a low voice, “ It is useless to 
lament what no human power can now undo. 
Could Fanny have foreseen the consequences, 
how differently would she have acted ; but all 
is now over, and we must only endeavour to 
make the best of what cannot be recalled. 
1 am most anxious that your uncle should 
hear all I have told you ; his interference 
might perhaps avail something ’towards pro- 
moting, if not more happiness, at leas^ more 
decorum ; yet I cannot prevail on myself to 
mention it to him, or to make such a ref jucst ; 
— would you, therefore, my dear Sidney, to 
oblige me, convey my wishes to him ? It is, 
I know, a disagreeable commission, and a ta.sk 
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I should most unwillingly impose on you, was 
there any other person to whom I could with 
propriety apply ; but Anna I could not ven- 
ture to trust ; she is, you know, very giddy, 
nor would it be propei for her to undertake 
such an office. I’o my sister I could not 
bear to apply; and to Charles I dread giving 
even a hint of what has passed, as, whatever 
may be liis resentment to Fanny, Sir Townly’s 
conduct to me w'ould rouse him to such a 
pitch of passion, that no motives of prudence 
could restrain him from openly insulting him ; 
and miserable beyond expression would it 
make me to hazard the life of a darling 
and unoffending child, to serve one who never 
treated me with the /luty and affection my 
dear Charles has ever shewn.” 

To undertake this commission Sidney felt 
extremely reluctant, from a dread of her un- 
cle’s harshly reproving her for venturing to 
importune him on the subject; but, as no 
selfish feeling ever interfered to prevent her 
doing aught that had a chance of producing 
good to others, she agreed to Mrs. Montar 
gue’s request. 
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Mrs. Montague gratefully thanked her for 
a compliance, which she said she knew w'as 
disagreeable to her, though too generous to say 
so; then added, “ Do not, my dear Sidney, feel 
offended, if your uncle refuses to listen to 
you ; I cannot say it will surprise, though it 
will grieve me, if he docs ; hut such a refusal 
cannot so cruelly wound my feelings, given 
through you, as if directly addressed to my- 
self ; and your uncle will too well understand 
the kindness of the inolivc^s that prompt your 
acquiescence with my washes to feel any re- 
sentment to you.” 

With Mrs. Montague Sidney sat till they 
were summoned to dinner. Soon after it was 
over Mis. Montague returned to the drawing- 
room, and, calling Sidney aside, told her she 
would go and see Lady Beauchamp, request- 
ing she would use the opportunity which 
Charles’s absence afforded of mentioning 
what she had desired to Mr. Montague. 

Extremely averse to the task she had un- 
dertaken, and at a loss how' to introduce the 
subject, Sidney remained silent after her re- 
turn to the* dining-room, till Mr. Montague, 
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laying down a newspaper lie was reading, asked 
Iher if she wished to speak to him ; when, con* 
quering her reluctance, after some little pre- 
paration, she told him every particular which 
her aunt had related, concluding by mention- 
ing Mrs. Montague’s request that he would 
endeavour to induce Fanny to act with more 
prudence. 

Mr. Montague changed colour several 
times during her recital, and though he evinced 
many indications of imjiatience, he forbore to 
give her any interruption ; but, the moment 
slie liad ceased speaking, lie hastily said, 
“ Why did not Lucy speak to me herself? 
Where is she ?” 

“ ^he is gone to sec Fanny, sir,” said Sid- 
ney, “ as she was very uneasy about her.” 

Mr. Montague was silent for some time, 
and then said, “ Since Lucy has not wished to 
speak to me on tliis subject, I will not mention 
it to her ; but tell her on her return that I can or 
will take no part whatever between Sir Townly 
Beauchamp and his wife. I no longer consider 
Fanny as my daughter ; she is Sir 'J'ownly’s 
wife : such she is by her own detefinined oh~ 



sdnacy, and as such she must yield that obe-, 
dience to him she thought proper to deny to me. 
Her conduct it is impossible for me to forget ; 
and never will I, or ought I, to interfere ; but 
tell Lucy it is my most earnest request that 
she will not injure her own health and happi- 
ness by anxiety about a daughter who has 
made so base a return to her affection ; and 
do not again,” continued he, suddenly raising 
his voice, “ mention this subject to me, as 
I will neither permit such an attempt, nor 
again listen to such a detail.” 

“ 1 will never again mention it, I assure you, 
sir,” said Sidney ; “ nor did any other motive 
than a wish to oblige iny aunt now induce me 
to do so.” 

“ I do not feel any displeasure to you,” re- 
turned Mr. Montague, mildly : “ I understand 
and can appreciate the feelings that have 
impelled your present application ; do not, 
however, let any consideration lead you, in 
future to disobey my injunctions.” 

Sidney declared she would not ; and Mr. 
Montague remaining silent, she returned to the. 
drawing-room. 
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At tea, which was in vain delayed for Mrs. 
Montague, Mr. Montague appeared so much 
out of spirits, that Sidney regretted she had 
been induced to give him information tliat 
had merely vexed him, witliout producing any 
other eft'ect. 

About ten o'clock a servant came into the 
drawing-rootn witli a message from Mrs. Mon- 
tague, requesting to see her in her room, whither 
she proceeded. 

“ I have sent for you, my dear,” cried Mrs. 
Montague, “ to ask what answer your uncle 
has given to my request.” 

Sidney replied by giving the substance of her 
conversation with her uncle, noticing his ex- 
pres^s prohibition of Jhe subject being again 
mentioned to him. 

“ This is only what I feared,” replied Mrs. 
Montague sighing ; “ I know how highly he 
was oij'ended with Fanny: I am grieved indeed, 
but not surprised. Oh where can she now 
turn for consolation !— But though her father's 
former affection is lost in displeasure, mine is 
not : I cannot endure to sec her so miserable as 
she must be in the wretched connexion she has 
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formed ; but I will now relate the conclusion 
of the morning’s scene, as it in some degree 
sOoths me to express my feelings to one, whose 
kind attention and gentle sweetness I shall 
ever most gratefully remember.” 

Sidney thanked her aunt for her confidence 
and kindness ; and Mrs. Montague then men- 
tioned, tliat, on her arrival at Lady Beau- 
champ’s, she went to her room, and found her 
weeping bitterly, as Sir Townly, so far from 
shewing any inclination to atone for his conduct 
in the morning, had never once inquired after 
his lady, but was engaged with a party of gentle- 
men in the dining-room. “ Think, Sidney,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Montague “ what must be my 
feelings on hearing such intelligence; that a 
man, after such brutal behaviour to his wife, and 
such improjier treatment of me, could, the mo- 
ment he had slept off intoxication and fatigue, 
assemble company at his house, without making 
the slightest effort to apologize to Fanny for 
his conduct. I endeavoured to disguise my 
feelings, and to console Fanny, who was now' 
more sensible of my kindness. Taught to feel 
■tire value o*f it by the cruel reverse she liad ex- 
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perienced, she earnestly entreated I would try 
and {)rocure an accommodation between her 
and Sir Townly. Though fearful and unwilling 
to make the effort, as 1 dreaded any applica- 
tion to such a man, and knew not ho^v to en- 
counter language and behaviour such as I 
had never before even pictured to my imagina- 
tion, my regard for my daughter prevailed 
over my reluctance ; and, after obtaining a pro- 
mise from Fanny to forbear cither reproach or 
accusation, if I could succeed in inducing Sir 
Townly to come and see her, as she earnestly 
desired, I went downstairs, and sent a message 
to Sir Townly, requesting to sec him. Contrary 
indeed to my expectations, he made his appear- 
ancf in a fewv moments; and addre';sing me. 
without seeming to recollect any thing of wl)at 
had occurred in the morning, beggeO to be 
iionourcd with my commuiids. Corujucring my 
dislik(ito the man, and my resentment for his 
behaviour to myself, I apologized for calling 
him from his party, vvhich a wish of .seehig a 
reconciliation take place between him and my 
daughter, hefore I left the house, had alone iu- 
<luced me to do ; and concluded l)y a.rc(itiest 



that he would accompany me to her roon). 
Sir Townly now appeared to reiueinber the 
morning’s transaction, which he had before 
seemed to forget, and ix plicd that he sliould be 
sorry to offend me, or refuse a request of mine, 
as I had always treated him with politeness and 
attention, though my liusband and son had 
behaved so ditlerently ; and therefore, for any 
offence he had given me, he begged my pardon ; 
“ but your daughter, Mrs Montague,” con- 
tinued he, “ must expect no apology from me ; 
she has acted w ith great impropriety, and no 
person can defend her conduct. I am not a 
man to be teased or governed by a wife, and 
no woman on earth shall presume to interfere 
with or control me.” lie concluded by 
saying, that though he would not refuse to 
leave his party to wait on me, his wife de- 
served no such attention from him, nor would 
he shew it ; but, if she behaved with propriety, 
and did not again attempt to interfere with him, 
he was very willing, when more at leisure, to 
meet her as usual. Deeply as I w'as offended 
by such insolent conduct, and by his refusal to 
comply with my request, I thought it prudent 
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to disguise both, and therefore replied, that I 
intended no vindication of my daughter’s con- 
duct ; I required no apology ; but I could not 
have expected his refusal to see her. SirTownly 
hesitated, and after some consideration, said, 
since it would gratify rne, he would attend me 
up stairs, but could not stay a moment, and 
with this trifling and unwilling concession I was 
compelled to appear satisfied, as I dreaded 
Fanny's immoderate sorrow if I returned alone. 
I therefore led the way to her apartment, fol- 
lowed by Sir Townly; and, hurrying into the 
room before him, re(jucsted Fanny would be 
prudent. I had not time to say more when 
Sir Tow'iily approached, and said, “ I have, 
Lady Beauchamp, merely to gratify your 
motRer, come to say,* I am willing to forget 
your improper conduct of this morning ; but 
in her prescnc.e I tell you, and remember my 
words, never while you live presume to act a 
similar* part ; for,” continued he, with an hor- 
rible oath, “ never shall you control or call 
me to an account then added, if she again 
attempted it, no human being should protect 
her from his resentment. “ I have too Ions 
I 3 
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submitted to your impertinent interference, 
but I will not do so ygaiii. If you act as 
becomes you, I will say no more of what has 
passed; — I can now no 1oi\ .r absent myself 
from my friends.” Then bowing to me, with- 
out taking the slightest notice of Fanny’s grief, 
or the illness fatigue hud occasioned, he left the 
room. 'J’eriificd by his manner, Fanny uttered 
not a wc)rd till after he was gone, when she 
poured forth her tears and complaints to me, 
though 1, alas! could do little to tranquillize 
her. She i'elt, how'cver, ])Ieased that the first 
meeting w ith Sir Townly was over, and gratified 
by his coming to sec her, though he had 
merely threatened and in.sulted her. At this, 
tliough surprised, f was contented, for she is his 
W'ifi*, and cannot now' recall the past. I sat 
with her till she became tolerably calm, and 
had the sati>faction of hearing her promise of 
never again interfering with Sir Townly ; but 
to reflect that my child is for life consigned to 
the power of such a man, after the indulgent 
tenderness to which she has ever been accus- 
tomed is too much! Yet my mind is somewhat 
more at ease, as Fanny will, 1 hope, in future 
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be more prudent, and my apprehensions of Sir 
Townly’s outrageous violence on meeting her 
reproaches is in a gi eat degree lessened, for he 
has so overawed her that she will not, I am 
convinced, again oftend him; but what a sad 
species of consolation docs this afford!” 

To this narration Sidney listened in silent 
wonder, for, though little surprised at Sir 
Townly’s conduct, after his behaviour in the 
morning, Fanny’s quiet acquiescence some- 
what astonished her. That a woman who had 
behaved so ill to a most indulgent father, with 
such unprovoked jealousy and ill-nature to a 
kind brother, and such ingratitude to a fond 
mother, should yet submit with patience to 
this conteni|)tuous treatment from a husband, 
seem pleased at a trilling concession accorded 
with so ill a grace, and followed by such in- 
sulting language, she could not have believed 
possible ; and it sunk Lady Beauchamp still 
lower in her estimation; but she carefully sup- 
pressed her feelings, and merely declared her 
satisfaction that Mrs. Montague’s apprehensions 
were even so far relieved. 

I 4 
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CHAP. viir. 


Mrs. Montague was soon restored to 
comparative tranquillity, by seeing her daughter 
and Sir Towuly live on much better terms 
than they had done since their return to 
town. Fanny, terrilied by the overpowering 
brutality of liis menaces, no longer ventured 
to interfere, and seemed content to leave him 
uncontrolled master of his tiuu; and actions ; 
Sir Tovvniy, restorerl to good humour by 
being freed from her j)crsecutions, and by 
the command of money he obtained, per- 
mitted her the same freedom which he en- 
joyed himself. He sutiered her without re- 
monstrance to indulge licr love of splendour 
and magniticence, anti w'as even content to re- 
ceive, w ith something like satisfaction, the un- 
remitting pains she took to render the house 
agreeable to.him, whenever he was inclined to 
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spend a few hours at home. The turbulent, the 
capricious, the self-willed Fanny Montague, 
was now metamorphosed into the gentle and 
submissive Lady Beauchamp ; though all those, 
over whom she could tyrannize with impunity, 
paid dearly for her forbearance to her husband ; 
and she was by turns a slave and a tyrant in 
her own family. 

Mrs, Montague, though internally disgusted 
by the conduct of botli Sir To\\nly and her 
daughter, yet studiously encouraged her pre- 
sent behaviour to him, as that only which 
couhl have any chance of ensuring her peace ; 
but, tliough it relieved her apprehensions, it 
gave a shock to her afle(;tion for Fanny, which, 
not all her ingratitude and violence had been 
caffdble of producing* as to the meanness of 
her disposition she could now no longer remain 
insensible. 

Mr. Montague, satisfied on seeing his lady 
restored to cheerfulness, never made an inquiry 
respecting Lady Beauchamp ; for, as her ap- 
pearance in the world was fashionable, and 
adequate to what his daughter was entitled to 
command, he could feel no pity for her sulFer- 
1 5 
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ings from Sir Townly, nor regret that she 
was compelled to discipline her temper, which 
he had been so severely taught to lament she 
had not been early in life instructed to control . 

The only circumstance which occured during 
this period to give Sidney pleasure was Mrs. 
Encsy’s anival in town, who met and treated 
her M’ith all her former kind partiality, but 
never even accidentally mentioned Major Sed- 
ley ; a delicacy which much gratified Sidney, 
as she coukl not now endure to hear his name 
mentioned, not only from fear of betraying any 
indication of the emotion it never failed to pro- 
duce, but as she could not avoid considering 
it degrading after his so publicly manifesting 
his intention to forget and resign her. 

A few days after her arrival, Sir Townly 
and Lady Beauchamp with a large jiarty were 
invited to dine at M err ion-square — an invita- 
tion Mrs. Enesy was obliged to decline, from 
the indisposition of one of her children. 

At the usual hour Mr. Savage and all the 
other guests invited made their appearance, 
except Sir Townly aivd Lady Beauchamp. After 
Waiting in momentai^ expectation of their 
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coining, or sending an apology, to a very late 
•hour, Mrs. Montague despatched a servant 
to inquire M'hat had detained them. 

In a short time the man returned with Lady 
Beauchamp’s compliments that Sir Townly 
had only just come home, and, as she had only 
waited for him, she would come immediately. 

This message relieved Mrs. Montague’s 
fears that something more disagreeable had 
occurred to detain her, and in about half an 
hour after she and Sir Townly made their 
appearance. Mrs. Montague, however dis- 
pleased at Sir Townly 's inattention, received 
him with her usual good breeding'; but Mr. 
Montague and Charles, offended at his neglect 
of the respect and attention due to tl)cir family, 
and at his disdaining to make any apology, 
though now near eight o'clock, took no farther 
notice of him than returning his how at his 
entrance, thinking it only incumbent on them 
to consult that propriety which Sir Townly 
so grossly violated. Sir Townly, no longer 
desirous to consult appearances, since it could 
no longer answer his own purposes, displayed, 
during the whole time of dinner, a careless 
i6 * ■ • 
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disregard of both, addressing liis conversa- 
tion to the other gentlemen present, without 
seeming to consider them as worthy of attention. 

•Sliortly ai’ter the ladies retired to the draw- 
ing-room they were followed by Sir Townly, 
who, joining Lady Beauchamp, told her in a 
whisper that he was anxious to get away, and 
asked her if slie would go to the play with him. 

“ It is very late,” replied she mildly ; “ and, 
as we have taken no place, or formed no party, 
I should not like it.” 

“ As you choose,” returned he readily ; “ I 
'can amuse myself very well without you.” 

He was then going away, when Fanny, ex- 
tremely solicitous to oblige him, and flattered by 
the appearance of his wishing for her society, 
to which he was in general so indiflerfrnt, 
eagerly recalled him, saying she would go with 
pleasure ; no place could be disagreeable if he 
w’as with her. 

Sir Townly, without condescending to thank 
her for her compliance, or her anxiety for his 
company, simply told her he would immediately 
ordqjf his caniage, and left the room for that 
purpose. 
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However eager to oblige Sir Townly, Fanny 
■ was naturally disgusted at the idea of going 
into public without even the appearance of a 
party, or having any proper place secured ; 
but, unable now to obviate the one objection, 
she sought to remove the other by requesting 
Sidney and Anna would accompany her. 

Anna, unwilling to leave the house, as a 
very large evening party was expected, de- 
clared she could not think of doing so, as 
her papa w'ould be extremely displeased with 
her. Mrs. Montague, certain he would highly 
disapprove such a step, did not insist on her 
compliance ; but, wishing to gratify Lady 
Beauchamp, and averse to have her go alone 
to the theatre, as she could not trust Sir 
Tt)vvnly’s not leaving her to join any party 
that ofl’ered, yet not venturing to urgt; her to 
refuse obeying him, however offended by 
so strange a proposal, she entreated Sidney 
would accompany them, telling her that she 
placed such confidence in her prudence, she 
should feel happy to have her daughter under 
her care in so disagreeable a situation. . 
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To comply with this request Sidney felt 
very averse: she dreaded her uncle’s displea- 
sure for so far sanctioning Sir Townly’s ne- 
gle’ct of the respect lie owed him, and disliked 
to make one of Lady Beauchamp’s private 
parties : but, unwilling to disappoint Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and hoping that she would explain the 
matter to her uncle, she consented to accom- 
pany Lady Beauchamp ; and, escorted by Sir 
Townly, they set out together, leaving Anna 
much surprised at Sidney’s accjuiescing in a 
proposal which she had consklered equally dis- 
agreeable and improper. 

During their drive to the tlieatre. Sir 
Townly, uninfluenced by Sidney’s presence, 
poured forth his indignation against Mr. 
Montague and his son in very unqualified 
terms, declaring he would not again visit at 
their house, tliough they should hear from 
him in a way they did not at present expect, 
and learn in future w hat it was to treat a man 
of his rank and consequence witli so little 
ceremony. 

In his anger Fanny very warmly partici- 
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pated, declaring that, since her papa did not 
• tieat him as he deserved, she would give up 
her own family entirely. 

“ I have no objection to your visiting yOur 
mother,” cried Sir Townly, “ who is a woman 
of sense and fashion ; but, though I thought 
pro[)er to pass over your father’s airs when I 
wanted to marry you, I will teach him that 
Sir Townly Beauchamp is not to be insulted 
with impunity, and your insignificant brother 
shall learn that he had much better not have so 
openly proclaimed liis determination of scorn- 
ing my friendship ; — as he will not like to be 
obliged to join his father in raising that part 
of your fortune which he thought proper to 
expend on building his house, to prevent 
ail execution I would without hesitation 
issue.” 

Sidney, though little alarmed by threats 
which .she thought it very improbable could 
seriously aft'ect her uncle, as she could not 
suppose he would for a moment put himself in 
the power of such a man as Sir Tow nly, was 
yet offended at his using such language in her 
jircsencc and she said, “ Do you forget that 
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I am in your can iage, Sir Townly, that you 
speak in this manner of my uncle and his son?” 

“ You may tell them if you please,” re- 
plied Sir Townly ; “ it will be only forestalling 
my lawyer, who will wait on them to-mor- 
row.” 

Sidney, though heartily regretting that any 
consideration had induced her to comply with 
Mrs. Montague's rc(}ucst, did not wish to en- 
ter into any farther altercation witli a man 
whom no motive of politeness or propriety 
could one moment restrain from any conduct 
not decidedly prejudicial to his immediate in- 
terest or j)leasure, made no reply. Sir Townly, 
satisfied with having exprc.ssed his indignation, 
threw himself, hack in the caniage, and re- 
mained silent ; while Lady lieanchamp comi- 
nued to declare her perfect approbation of his 
feelings and determinations, plainly insinu- 
ating that .she thought Sidney very impertinent 
for presuming to interfere on the subject. ' Sir 
Tow’nly laughed at her vehemence, but vouch- 
safed her no farther notice. 

On thf;ir arrival at the theatre, Sir Tow nly, 
without seeming to remember a syllable of 
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what had occurred during their drive, offered 
his arm to Sidney, who did not think it proper 
to decline accejuing it, and conducted her and 
Lady Beauchamp to the stage-box, in which 
they found several gentlemen ; as they all knew 
Sir Townly, they made way and suffered 
him to [dace his two companions in the front 
row ; when Fanny, to shew her disjdcasure 
to Sidney, turned entirely from her, and en- 
Uaued in conversation with the gentlemen to 
whose acrjuaintuuce Sir Townly hail intro- 
duced her-. 

IMr. Hamilton, who w as at the opposite side 
of the house, espying Sir Townly, strolled 
romid to the box, and, after paying his compli- 
ments to him and Lady Beauchamp, turned 
to Sidney^ and said carelessly^ ^^Ilow do you 
doPCiad, I tliouglil you Mx*rc dead, it is so 
lonii; since I have seen you.” 

“ My present appearance in the land of the 
living/’ said Sidney, involuntarily diverted at 
this outr^ remark, “ is a very convincing 
proof you were mistaken.” 

“ lla ! so it is, ” cried he, “ a very con- 
vincing proof, certainly,” 
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Then, turning from her, he addressed one 
of tlie gentlemen standing near him. Sidney 
extremely pleased to be spared any farther 
con - < . ation with a person as vulgar as profli- 
gate, turned her attention towards the stage, 
and Hamilton soon after left the box, accom- 
panied by Sir Townly. 

Sidney, getting a violent hcad-achc from the 
disagreeable glare of llie stage lights, and ex- 
tremely incommoded by the pressing forward 
of the gentlemen to sec tlic ballet, felt so 
overcome by the heat, that she arose^ and, 
with the assistance of a gentleman standing 
behind her, retired to one of the back benches. 
The gentleman after seeing her accommodated 
with a scat, returned to his place. 

Scarcely had he left her, when, catching a 
glimpse of a well-known uniform in tlie next 
box, she looked eagerly forward, her heart 
throbbing violently from an apprehension it 
was Mr. French, whom, of all Major Sedley’s 
brother officers, she most dreaded to encoun- 
ter ; but every other sensation was absorbed in 
terror and astonishment on observing Sedley 
himself leaning against one of the pillars that 
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supported tlic box, his eyes fixed in steadfast 
*gazc on her countenance, and while, every 
feature appeared iigitated with almost 
phrensled wildness, so greatly changed, that 
even the most cursory glance sufficed to mark 
the alteration. 

Scarcely had their eyes met, ^vhen Captain 
Elmore, starting forward from another })art of 
the box, seized Sedley’s arm, and endeavoured 
to force him away ; while Sedlcy, though re- 
sisting his efforts, appeared unable eitlier to 
speak, or withdraw his eyes from the object 
that had so irresistibly attracted his atten- 
tion. 

Sidney observed nothing farther. Already 
overpowered by the heat, and unable to repress 
the violent emotion tliat assailed her, not only on 
sudde nly seeing Sedlcy, whom she believed in 
Spain, but on observing the sinking alteration 
which had taken place in his apj)earance since 
theirlast meeting, she made a feeble effort to 
rise, without knowing what she wished or 
intended to do ; and tlien sunk fainting on the 
bench. 

• On recovering her recollection, she found 
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herself in the waiting-room, supported by 
Major Scdley, who gazed at her with an ex- 
pression of confused earnestness, while his 
whole frame shook witli uncontrollable emo- 
tion. 

Very imperfectly remembering where she 
was, or what had occurred, Sidney could only 
make some incoherent and alarming exclama- 
tions. 

As Major Sedley’s rapidity in springing 
into the box aiul cairying laa' out, had pre- 
vented any other person from offering their 
assistance, Captain Elmore alone had accom- 
panied him, and, having gone to procure a 
glass of water, he now returned, and, sprin- 
kling a part of it on Sidney’s face, she again 
recovered her sensibility. With a look of 
earnest attention, she fixed her eyes on Cap- 
tain Elmore, as if to ascertain the reality of 
the scene before her, when Major Sedley, un- 
able longer to conceal emotions he could 
make no effort to subdue, wildly exclaimed, 
“ Oh Miss Montague, once my adored, my 
promised Sidney, why is it I meet you thus ? 
What new deception, what cruel artifice, has 
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Jigain been practised? — Your present appear- 
ance, your present manner, does not, oh 
surely it does not, accord with the Cold, the 
cruel, the unfeeling, repulse you gave me. 
Who could have so basely, so cruelly, injured 
me ? I never deceived you; I faithfully, frankly, 
told you all ; why then did you doom me to 
the anguish I liavc suffered, if indeed your 
heart is unchanged, — if 1 am not again 
the dupe of my own bewildered imagina- 
tion ?” 

Unable to doubt the reality of the scene 
before her, or to understond the meaning of the 
speech Sedley had just uttered, Sidney trem- 
bled with agitation and astonishment, and was 
for, many moments .unable to reply ; while 
Major Sedley regarded her with a mingled 
expression of doubt and tenderness ; and 
Captain Ehnore, with a countenance on 
whiclj anger and emotion were visibly depicted, 
stood silent and inactive. At length, making 
a violent effort to control her feelings, in a 
voice scarcely audible she leplicd, “ Why, 
Major Sedley, do you address such language 
to me ? Why, after all that has ptfssed; do you 
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question the propriety of iny conduct, which 
your own has so well justified?” 

’ How ? in what instance ?” cried he, with 
an almost convulsive change of countenance- 
I told you my situation ; why then did you 
deceive me ? why smile approbation at the 
moment, and then so coldly, so cruelly, destroy 
every Iiope you had led me to form ?” 

Your reproaches are as cruel, as you 
know them to be unjust,” cried Sidney, with 
an energy inspired by resentment : did you, 
could you, believe me insensible to the insults 
I received?” 

Insults!” repeated he : ‘‘ by wdiom in- 
sulted ? Explain your meaning, unless indeed 
you wish to drive me to distraction.” 

How, Miss Montague,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Elmore, in a tone of deep resentmeni, 
can you so cruelly trifle witli the feelings 
of a man, whose present agitation must con- 
vince you how fatally to his own peace he has 
loved you ? Why not with the candour I once 
believed that you possessed, explain your mean- 
ing, and account for conduct which 1 did not 
think you, or any member of your family, 
could have practised.” 
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. Sidney, in some degree recovered from her 
agitation by astonishment at Captain Elmore’s 
words and manner, exclaimed, “Whatever are 
your feelings with respect to me. Captain El- 
more, you ought not to join in such an accu- 
sation, after the letter old Mr. Sedley wrote 
to my uncle.” 

“ My father write to Mr. Monbiguc !” 
cried Sedley, starting: “When? How could my 
father write to him ? and for what purpose ?” 

On hearing these words, Sidney looked from 
one to the other with earnest and terrified 
wonder; when, observing the almost phrensied 
expression of Major Sedley’s countenance; 
she said, “ Oh, Captain Elmore, explain the 
meaning of all this ; «an it he possible JVfajor 
Sedley is still ignorant of the letter his father 
wrote to my uncle? Am 1,” continued she, 
putting her liand across her eyes, dreaming? 
“ or iii Major Sedley delirious?” 

“ Tell me,” cried Captain Elmore, eagerly, 
while Sedley hung over her in breathless 
silence, “ the purport of the letter you men- 
tion, or when it was received; lor I swear to 
you on my honour, as a gentleman, ‘that ’neither 
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Sedley nor myself ever till this moment heard 
of it.” 

■ “ Impossible!” cried Sidney, looking aghast 
with astonishment ; “ it is not, it cannot be, 
possilde.” 

“ Cun you doubt my honour,” cried Elmore, 
vehemently.^ “ You cannot believe I would 
solemnly pledge it in a falsehood. I beseech 
you do not hesitate to give me the informa- 
tion I request ?” 

“ I know not,” said she, sighing deeply, 
“ what to think, what to believe; but the 
letter I mention was received by my uncle 
on the day he wrote liis to Major Sedley ; 
and the purport was to reject all connexion 
with his family, cout;hed in terms of, the 
cruellest insult.” 

“ Great Heavens! is this possible?” ex- 
claimed Sedley: “ can this be true ? 

Sidney, nearly overpowered with a cqnfused 
sensation of horror and anguish at the con- 
viction that now forced itself on her mind 
that Sedley had remained in ignorance of this 
letter till the present moment, and that this 
ignorance had alone produced conduct so 
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wounding to her pride and feeling?, said in a 
faltering voice, “ It is true, too true ; but, in 
pity to me, command your feelings.” 

“ And is my peace still dear to you?” cried 
Scdley ; “ and have you not, as I believed, in- 
tentionally resigned me, a [)rey to anguish and 
despair 

“ Otwage,” exclaimed Captain Elmore, 
alarmed at hearing an approacliing step, “ com- 
mand your feelings, c-xert your fortitude, act 
worthy of yourself, and all will yet be well. I 
now see tiie meaning of what has passed ; Ellinor 
has planned it all.” 

“ Ellinor !” repeated Scdley, starting violent- 
ly; “ liow could she know? what could she 
do?: 

At that moment Sir Townly Beauchamp 
advanced. Seeing Sidney pale and agitated, 
supported in ‘the arms of a stranger, he ex- 
claimed, “What is the mutter. Miss Montague? 
has tlie extraordinary heat of the house over- 
powered you ? What shall I get for you ?” 

“ If you would have the goodness to get her 
a glass of wine, sir,” said Captain Elmore, 
“ perhaps it might revive her.” 

VOL. III. K 
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Sir Townly looked at Captain Elmore with 
an expression that fully indicated he thought 
him very impertinent for presuming to send 
him of a message; but, perceiving his ob- 
servation returned by a glance which he did 
not perfectly approve, and feeling himself 
called on to take some trouble for a lady, 
confessedly under his protection, he pre- 
vailed on himself to saunter forward for that 
purpose, when Captain Elmore, taking ad- 
vantage of his absence, exclaimed, “ Otwage, 
command yourself; remember you will be ob- 
served.” 

The sight of Sir Townly had acted like 
an electric stroke on Sedley ; so long accus- 
tomed to the effort of disguising his feedings 
from the observation of every person except 
Elmore, that in a few moments he was restored 
to self-possession; when, tenderly pressing Sid- 
ney’s hand, he exclaimed, “ Forgive the re- 
proaches, the injustice, — the ravings which a 
sight of you so changed, produced. What 
misery have 1 not endured since our last meet- 
ing! Some fraud, some villany I cannot at pre- 
sent understand, has been piactisfcd ; but every 
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exertion will I now make to detect and punish 
the authors of such cruelty.” 

“ Your doing so,” said Sidney mournfully, 

“ will not now avail. Oh,” continued she, shud- 
dering at a recollection of all the indignation her 
uncle and Charles had expressed against him 
and his family, “ you know not what it will 
produce, — hor.-or and misery of every kind ! ” 

“ Every thing will 1 brave,” cried he in a 
tone of desperation ; “ every thing but the loss 
of you : the dear, the uncl}anged angel I could 
not believe you, I have again found you, and 
never will I now but with life resign you.” 

Sir Townly approached, followed by a ivaiter 
w ith a glass of wine, which Sodley taking, pre- 
sented to Sidney, eiitijcating her to drink it in 
a tone which Sir Townly ’s presence had again 
forced into calmness. 

“ I had better order my carriage, Miss Mon- 
tague,” cried Sir Towmly ; “ you don’t seem well 
enough to return to the L)ox.” 

“ You would much oblige me by doing so, 
sir,” replied Sidney, “ as 1 am extremely 
anxious to return home.” 

’Sir Townly again leaving them for this pur- 
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pose, Sedley vehemently exclaimed, “ Who are 
you with ? or why do I see you under the pro- 
tection of such a man as Sir Townly Beau- 
champ ?” 

“ Do you not know,” cried Sidney, “ that 
Fanny Montague is Lady Beauchamp, and 
that she is now in the box I quitted ?” 

“ No,” cried he more calmly, “ I did not see 
her, and was ignorant of her marriage.” 

Sidney, calling all her fortitude to her aid, 
exclaimed, “ I must now leave you. Major 
Sedley, and after this evening we meet no more. 
I am glad,” continued she in a faltering voice, 
“ to convince you how much you have injured 
me by your suspicions ; but do not take advan- 
tage of the weakness I have betrayed, to plunge 
me into sorrow beyond any I have yet ex- 
perienced, could my uncle, or Charles, know 
what has passed.” 

“ On me you may implicitly rely, Miss Mon- 
tague,” cried Elmore, eagerly, “ for preventing 
the mischief you a pprehend . I have inj ured you 
— I have been again deceived by appearances 
— but I will now repair my en or, by every efl’ort 
to detect perfidy, which I feel burning to punish. 
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When Otwage has had time for reflexion, 
he will be more master of himself ; and rest 
assured that a member of your family he shall 
not meet till w-e have fully discovered what is 
at present so mysterious. But I cannot even 
hint to you what are my suspicions.” 

“ Whatever deceite may have been practised,” 
■said Sidney sighing, “ it is now of no conse- 
quence. IVIr. Sedley’s letters my uncle never will 
pardon : the insults were indeed too gross to be 
forgotten.” 

“ Mr. Sedley no more wrote that letter than 
I did,” replied Elmore vehemently : “ he is a 
man of honour, a gentleman perfectly incapa- 
ble of such conduct, and Sedley’s ignorance 
and mine on the subject must convince you I 
sfieak the truth.” 

“ 1 feel very ill,” said Sidney, putting 
her hand to* her forehead, amazed by this 
new /issertion : “ I wish indeed 1 W'as at 

home.” 

“ Forbear, Henry,” cried Sedley, in a low 
voice, “ forbear till we arc alone; Miss Mon- 
tague is quite overcome, and I myself feel 
strangely bewildered.’’ 
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Elmore made no reply, and Sedley, with 
tender earnestness, endeavoured to reanimate 
Sidney’s fainting spirits. She at length said, 
“ I thought youand Mr. Elmore were in Spain : 
how is it I have in every instance been so 
strangely deceived 

“ I did purpose to go,” cried he ; “ but cir- 
cumstances 1 have not now time to mention 
retarded my departure.” 

“ And do you still intend to go ?” said she 
in a tremulous voice. 

“ Oh no, ” cried he, with breathless eager- 
ness, “ my exchange I could not complete ; my 
honour is not therefore at stake, and notliing 
else could now induce me to take such a 
step.” 

SirTownly, returning, told Sidney his car- 
riage was at the door; adding, as you appear 
so ill. Miss Montague, I had better apprize 
Lady lieauchainp of your indisposition, and 
she will return with you. ” 

“ No, no, I am much obliged to you,” said 
Sidney, whose strength was restored by ter- 
ror at a proposal that would infallibly betray 
her meeting with Sedley, “ 1 am sufficiently re- 
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covered to return alone, and Lady Beauchamp 
might not, perhaps, wish to leave her party.” 

“ As you choose,” said Sir Townly, care- 
lessly ; “ you are the best judge.” 

Sidney rising, he offered her his arm, at tlie 
same time bowing haughtily to the two gentle- 
men, by way of returning thanks for their 
assistance, which, ignorant who they were, he 
disdained in any other way to notice. 

On seeing Sidney about to lean on Sir 
Townly, Sedley, by an irresistible impulse, 
was eagerly advancing to take her under his 
own protection, offended by the whole of Sir 
Townly ’s behaviour ; but Captain Elmore, 
seizing his arm, held him back ; and bowing to 
Sidney, as if a total stranger, wished her good 
night, adding, “ Now, Madam, under the pro- 
tection of your own friends, our services are 
no longer required.” 

Sidney bowed in turn, but made no effort to 
reply. Sir Townly, attributing her silence and 
trembling to indisposition, again offered to 
fetch Lady Beauchamp to take care of her. 
This offer she declined, and, with a resolution, 
which the renewed dread it insfiired enabled 
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her to exert, proceeded on without looking 
back. 

' On reachirjg the carriage, Sir Townly, as- 
sisting her in, ordered the coachman to drive 
to Mr. Montague’s, and then returned into the 
theatre. The man, not perfectly compre- 
hending his master, sent the footman to the 
carriage-door, to receive fresh orders from Sid- 
ney. On leaning forward for that purpose, 
she perceived Captain Elmore wrapped up in 
a regimental great coat, that concealed the 
lower part of his face, and standing behind the 
footman. When the latter advanced to give tlie 
coachman the message he had received, Elmore 
approached the window, and said, in alow 
voice, “ We shall not lose sight of the carriage 
till we see you home : for my poor friend’s 
sake, tranquillize your spirits, and conceal 
what has hajipened till we can with propriety 
apply to Mr. Montague, and depend on me 
for all the prudence I can exert to avert every 
evil that terrifies you. Again, good night ! God 
bless you, and rest assured we shall ere long 
meet in happier circumstances.’’ 

“ Good qight,” returned Sidney mournfully; 
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“ on you I feel I may depend, and it affords 
■ me the only consolation I can receive.” 

Captain Elmore made no reply but by 
calling to the coachman to drive slowly, 
as Miss Montauue was much indisposed ; 
and he then disappeared among the crowd in 
tlie street. 

Sidney, left alone, endeavoured not to think 
of, or account for what had occurred ; all she 
sought w as to tranquillize her spirits so far 
as to answer rationally to the questions which 
she knew' would be asked on her return, and 
in this she. succeeded. 

On reaching her uncle’s, and stepping out 
of the carriage, she perceived tw'o gentlemen 
mufllcd up, whom .she recognised to be Sedley 
and Elmore; they* stood near the carriage 
till they saw her enter the house, and then 
walked dovvn the square. Revived by the 
conviction that they could not be known by 
any * of Sir 'I'ownly’s servants, she desired 
the footman who had opened the door to tell 
her aunt she had been obliged by illness to 
leave the playhouse betore the play was con- 
cluded, and hastily went to her room. 
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Here she was in a short time followed by 
Mrs. Montague, who came to express her 
concern at her indisposition, and her surprise 
that Lady Beauchamp had suffered her to 
return alone. Sidney, briefly saying that the 
heat had overpowered her, added, Lady 
Beauchamp had been ignorant of her fainting, 
as she would not permit Sir Townly to apprize 
her of it. 

“ Sir Townly was in tlie house tlien,” said 
Mrs. Montague, “ when you left it.” 

“ He was, ma’am, and desired the carriage 
to return for him immediately.” 

“ Can you tell me does he or Fanny intend 
to return here to supper ?” 

“ I cannot, indeed.” 

“ 1 hope they may not, or at least that he 
may not,” said Mrs. Montague, sighing, “ for 
your uncle is so displeased at, his conduct 
during the day, and at bis leaving the house 
in the manner he did, that I dread their meet- 
ing. He was not pleased at your going with 
Fanny till 1 told him you did it merely to 
oblige me ; and do not, my dear Sidney, say 
that Fanny allowed you to return alone, as it 
will only needlessly incense him.” 
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Sidney replied she would not, and Mrs. 
Montague left her to her repose. 

All that had occurred passed in confu^ 
succession before her, and it was long be- 
fore she could distinctly arrange or remember 
the various and surprising incidents which this 
evening had unfolded. How Major Sedley 
could have remained ignorant of his father’s 
letter, — or how that letter could be, as Captain 
Elmore had asserted, a forgery, — no surmises 
she could form could rationally account for. 
At length tixking out old Mr. Sedley’s letter, 
which she had put up with the one she had 
received from Major Sedley, she examined 
them, and, with a sensation of horror, perceived 
that the arms engraved on the seal of both 
w*ere pj eciscly the s’anxe. For a moment she 
yielded to the suspicion that Sedley and Elmore 
had mutuaUy deceived her ; but a little farther 
reflection calmed her agitation ; for what pur- 
pose could they have uttered such a falsehood ? 
Had such been their intention, why wait for 
an accidental meeting ? Why so long give up 
any attempt to see or converse with her ? 
.And Elmore’s evident anxiety to force Sedley 
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away the moment he had perceived her, was 
a proof that he coul,d not have designed to 
impose on her. He had pledged his honour, 
too, that they had been equally ignorant of 
the letter, and all Sedley's conduct justified the 
assertion. Again she recalled every word, 
every look, every action, of Sedley’s ; his al- 
tered appearance, — the wildness, the emotion, 
he had betrayed ; and her heart bled at the 
recollection of how unjustly, perhaps, she had 
accused him, and sought to drive him from 
her remembrance. 'I'he more she reflected, the 
more she became bewildered, till at length the 
words Captain Elmore had used, “ I now- 
see the meaning of what has passed, Ellinor 
has planned it all,” and which in llic first 
hurry of iicr sj)irits she had forgotten, returned 
to her recollection, and anew plunged her in 
doubt and susjficion. Who could .this Ellinor 
be ? — how could she have any influence on 
Sedley’s fate ? — what interest could she nave 
in endeavouring to prevent his marriage ? — -The 
only idea that occurred was, that she must 
be some person w horn Sedley hud formerly de- 
serted ; and, urged by resentment, or perhaps 
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by afleclion, had fallen on this artifice, to 
prevent the final loss of the man who had 
won but to abandon her. This would easily 
solve Sedley s ignorance of the letter ; and 
why his father had not informed him of wdiat 
he could not himself have suspected. 

This solution of the perplexing mystery w^as 
infinitely more torturing than all her sus- 
picions and surmises. It would indeed explain 
every thing, but in a way w hich robbed Sedley 
of every pretension to that superior excellence 
she had so long fondly flattered herself he 
poss(\ssed ; nor could his passion for her, plead 
any apology in her pure and upright mind for 
baseness and perfidy to another. Lamenting 
that she had again met Sedley, dreading the 
consequences that might ensue should he 
apply to her uncle, and no longer trusting to 
his faith or Jionour, she was exhausted by the 
conflict, and spent so w retched and sleepless a 
nighf, that she was next morning unable to rise 
from her bed. 
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CHAR IX. 


On hearing of her indisposition, Mrs. 
Montague and Anna came to her room to* 
gether. Unable to make any effort at conversa- 
tion, she feigned a desire to sleep, and they 
left her to repose, giving strict orders that 
she should not be disturbed. 

Sleep Sidney vainly endeavored to procure : 
each moment that she tried to shut her eyes, 
and shut out alike thought and light, the past 
swam in indistinct visions before her, and she 
at length gave up an attempt that merely in- 
creased her feverish anxiety, tliongh she felt a 
sort of comparative ease that Mrs. Monta- 
gue’s strict prohibition had preserved her 
from intrusion. 

Thus passed the hours till about two 
o’clock, when, after a loud knocking at the 
tioor, she heai’d a step approaching her cham- 
ber, and her heart almost ceased to beat, from 
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an apprehension that the visitor thus loudly 
‘announced was either Sedley or Elmore ; nor 
did the improbabiltiy of such a conjecture offer 
any alleviation of her fears, till one of the 
maid-servants, softly unclosing the door, in- 
formed her that Mrs. Enesy was in the draw- 
ing-room, and, on hearing she was ill, had sent 
an earnest request to see her ; adding, that her 
mistress and Miss Montague had gone out in 
the carriage. 

“ Tell Mrs. Ene.sy I shall be happy to see 
her,” said Sidney, again breathing freely, “if 
she will have the goodness to come up 
stairs.” 

ITe maid, saying that such had been Mrs. 
Enesy’s intenti(aj, left the room. Sidney, though 
sorry at being compelled to see any person 
in her present state of mind, yet unable to' 
reject Mrs. Tlnesy’s offered kindness, tried to 
com{)ose her thoughts, and, if possible, con 
ceal her agitation. 

In a few moments Mrs. Enesy came into 
the room. Sidney, thanking her for her kind 
attention in coming to see her, hastily accounted 
for her indisposition, by saying that she had 
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been taken ill at the theatre on the preceding 
evening. 

. “ I know you w-ere,” replied Mrs. Enesy, 
taking her hand ; “ I know all that passed at 
the playhouse yesterday evening. Do not be 
alarmed, my dearest Sidney,” continued she, 
observing her change colour, “ Major Sedley 
has confided in me from motives of the purest 
tenderness to you, and surely you cannot dis- 
trust either my honour or my prudence.” 

New and powerful emotions overpowered 
Sidney. Could Scdlcy, if conscious of guilt, 
apply to Mrs. Enesy? A hope that such a 
step might lead to his exculpation, arose in her 
mind, and she at length said, “ J’ardon my 
weakness, Mrs. Enesy ; I am very sensible of 
your kindness ; but my thoughts are so 
strangely distracted, I know not what to 
say, what opinion to form.” 

^ To express how' sincerely I have sympa- 
thized in your feelings, and lamented tlie sufter- 
ings you have experienced, my dear young 
friend,” cried Mrs. Enesy tenderly, “ would not 
now be kindness, but cruelty : I will therefore 
hasten to relieve your mind by declaring the 
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purport of my visit ; and let the motives plead 
my apology for conduct that to you may ap- 
pear indelicate, and that your friends might 
consider as officious ; but, convinced that 
Major Sedley has been the victim of deceit 
and malice, I have, at his earnest request, 
consented to assist him to discover the author, 
and to counteract the ill effects of the 
treachery that must have been practised. Do 
you wish me to undertake such an office ? 
Have I your permission to mention the pur- 
pose for which I solicited this interview ?” 

Astonished by a speech that seemed to in- 
volve the object of her perplexity in tenfold 
obscurity, yet j)leasctl to have the whole ma- 
nagement of the affair intrusted to Mrs. Enesy, 
on Avhosc prudence she had the utmost re- 
liance, Sidney called all her resolution to her 
aid, to hear it finally explained ; and, after a 
few moments’ delil^eration, said, “I fear I hive 
appeared strangely wanting in gratitude for 
the kindness that has prompted your generous 
interfcience, and saved me from misery, which 
might have ended only with my life ; but the 
torturing distress of my mind will, .1 trust. 
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plead my excuse: with unaffected pleasure, 
will I commit the whole management of this 
intricate affair into your hands ; but 1 entreat 
that you will first have the goodness to inform 
me of all that passed between you and Major 
Sedley on tlie subject.” 

“ I must be brief,” replied Mrs. Enesy, “ as 
Major Sedley is now waiting at my lodgings 
for my return. He proposes to set out for 
General Sedley’s in the morning ; you will 
therefore pardon an abmptness which my 
anxious desire to calm the minds of both has 
occasioned. He spent the whole morning with 
me, told me all that has passed between you, 
and informed me of the letter Mr. Montague 
reeeived, which neither he nor Captain Elmpre, 
who was also with him, believe his father 
ever wrote. Under this conviction, he begs you 
will mention to me as far as you can recollect 
the substance of it, which I will,” continued 
she, taking a pencil and slip of paper from her 
pocket-book, “ commit to writing, to convince 
his father how hasely his name has been used 
by one who has too long imposed on his un- 
derstanding, and abused his confidence.’* 
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“ Good heavens !” exclaimed Sidney, “ what 
can all this mean ?” 

Then, drawing Mr. Sedley’s letter from her 
pocket, she put it into Mrs. Enesy’s hand 
saying, “ Here is the letter : it will explain 
itself ; to you I confide it.” 

“ May I read it ?” said Mrs. Enesy, chang- 
ing colour as she cast her eyes over the direc- 
tion. 

“You will oblige me by doing so,” said 
Sidney, much agitated on observing Mrs. 
Enesy’s change of countenance. 

Mrs. Enesy hastily cast her eye over the 
letter, when, with great emotion, she cxclaiined> 
“ The Major and Captain Elmore have been 
ali^e deceived ; this is indisputably Mr. Sed- 
ley’s writing. How greatly am I shocked at 
reading such a letter addressed to your uncle, 
by a man I huve sincerely loved and respected, 
I cannot say ; but 1 will shew it to Major Sed- 
ley, and then return it to you.” 

“ Can Major Sedley and Captain Elmore 
have deceived me ?” exclaimed Sidney: “ they 
both solemnly asserted that they believed it a 
forgery.” 



“ Xo me,” replied Mrs. Enesy, “ they have 
made the same assertion. From their infancy I 
have known them both, as an aunt of mine w'as 
married to General Sedley, the Major’s uncle, 
and I assure you most solemnly I believe them 
to be young men possessing the strictest prin- 
ciples of integrity : had I not been convinced of 
that, I never would have undertaken such an 
embassy.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Montague put an 
end to their conversation, and Mrs. Enesy 
soon rose to take leave, telling Sidney with an 
expressive smile that she would come to see 
her next day. 

As soon as she w'as gone, Mrs. Montague, 
without observing Sidney’s agitation, or al- 
luding to her illness, said, “ I have to men- 
tion, Sidney, what will grieve and surprise you, 
and what has shocked me more than any other 
occurrence of my life.” 

“ M'^hat can possibly have happened ?” cx- 
■ claimed Sidney ; “ for what new misfortune am 
I now to prepare?” 

“ I ought not to agitate you at present,” 
cried Mrs. Montague, “ but I can not com- 
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ipand my feelings ; nor will you wonder they 
should overpower me, when I tell you that an 
agent of Sir Townly’s waited on your uncle 
this morning, to inform him that his client had 
immediate occasion for 5000/. of Fanny’s for- 
tune, which she lent him on her coming of age, 
and he begged it should be paid without any 
farther delay : nor w'as tliis all, for on my calling 
to see Fanny, and expressing my regret at the 
circumstance, lest it might still farther alienate 
her father’s mind from her, she declared — yes” 
continued she, clasping her hands, “ she de- 
clared she was very indilTerent on the subject, 
for that, since her papa behaved so ill to Sir 
Townly, she had no desire to continue her 
visits at his house.” . 

This information recalling to Sidney Sir 
Townly’s conversation of the preceding even- 
ing, she related what had passed, expressing a 
hope tliat his conduct could not in any other 
way affect her uncle than by the displeasure 
it must give him. 

“ I hope and believe not,” said Mrs. Monta- 
gue, sighing, “ as the moment my dear Charles 
heard of the demand, with all that prompt and 
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tender affection he has ever shewn us, he of- 
fered to join his father in giving any security 
which might be required to raise the money 
and free him from Sir Townley’s demand, 
without comj)clling him to a forced sale of 
some of the woods of Belle Vue, which he has 
the power to cut down. They both left the 
house immediately after breakfast for this pur- 
pose. Heavy and unnecessary expense, I know, 
must ensue from their being obliged to raise 
the money so hastily ; but that is not what op- 
presses me, — it is the ingratitude of a child I so 
tenderly loved, the base return she has made 
for all mine and her poor father’s care and 
affection ; — but I will endeavour, if possible, to 
drive her from my heart and remembrance, 
and no longer grieve and harass my beloved 
Charles, who has never, in the course of his 
life, given me or his father one hour’s uneasi- 
ness.” 

“ He is, indeed,” cried Sidney, “ the best, 
the most affectionate of sons, tlie kindest- 
hearted of human beings ; and do, I entreat, my 
dear aunt, try to find consolation in his society 
and affection for the cruel disappointment you 
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have suffered in one, who, I am unwillingly 
compelled to confess, does not deserve the 
tenderness you have felt for her.” 

“ I will,” said Mrs. Montague in great agita- 
tion, make the struggle ; but oh, Sidney, how 
sincerely do I reproach myself for the foolish 
affection I have bestowed on Fanny, and which 
perhaps materially helped to injure a disposition 
1 fear nature did not make too amiable, though 
I, alas ! was blind to its imperfections. How 
incessantly do I lament my undue partiality, 
when from Anna, whom I never loved with 
the same tenderness, 1 receive that duty and 
affection in which her sister has so wholly failed. 
To her I will now, as far as I can, atone lor any 
unkipdness that may have wounded her feel- 
ings ; but never can 1 forgive myself, or cease 
to lament my conduct.” 

Grieved at seeing her aunt tlius severely 
condeuin almost the only fault that she had, with 
respect to her children, committed, Sidney 
earnestly sought to console her. Airs. Mon- 
tague, having given relief to tlie first agony of 
her feelings became more calm, and, after pre- 
vailing on Sidney to take some refreshment, left 
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her, entreating she would try to compose her- 
self to sleep, and tliat she would give positive 
orders she should not again be disturbed. 

Thus left to herself, Sidney’s thoughts again 
recurred to Sedley, and to all Mrs. Enesy had 
said : soothed by the assurance she hud given 
her, and perfecty relying on her lionour, she 
endeavoured to quell the restless anxiety she 
felt for the final elucidation of what appeared 
so extraordinary ; but as the mystery attached 
entirely to Mr. Sedley, as his conduct alone 
had been cruel and unjust, the transporting 
conviction of Sedley’s tenderness and truth, 
that no disgrace or dishonour attached to him, 
no barrier raised by himself opposed their 
union, proved a recompense for all the anguish 
she had endured ; and she tried to banish the 
fears, tlie hopes, the doubts, and astonish- 
ment, which alternately oppressed her. At 
length exhausted, she dropped asleen, and 
awaking, about seven o’clock, found herself so 
much refreshed that she rose, and, on learning 
that her aunt was in the drawing-room, pro- 
ceeded thither, conscious how much her 
mind must he occupied by the present situation 
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Cif her affairs, on finding her alone with Anna, 
she anxioubl}' inquired if any thing had oc- 
curred since morning to alleviate the uneasiness 
she had then sutlered. 

“ Alas ! no,” replied Mrs. Montague, “ ex- 
cept the certainty that your uncle will be en- 
abled in the course of a few days to raise the 
money, and free himself from the power of a 
man who has had the insolence to declare it 
was his inability or unwillingness to refund this 
part of his daugl^ter’s fortune that alone in- 
duced him to refuse his consent to her mar- 
riage. Unhappy girl, what a fate hasher per- 
verse disobedience incurred ! and how bitterly 
will she yet lament her conduct, as not even 
the trifling alleviation, which my tenderness and 
consolation could afford, can she now receive, 
as .. h' ’'’s have made it their 

joint request that i wu. ' • subject 

myself, to Sir Townly’s insolence Dy going to 
see her! To this request I could not think 
myself justified in refusing compliance; 1 could 
not make so ungrateful a return to the tender- 
ness, the uniform attention, your uncle has shewn 
mej as either to feel or appear insen'sible'to the 

VOL. III. L 
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ill treatment he has received, nor so ill reward 
my dear Charles’s attentive kindness, and 
prompt exertion to save his father from any 
species of uneasiness, as to visit at the house 
of a man so confessedly and deservedly odious 
to him.” 

“ And surely, mamma,” cried Anna, eagerly, 
“ you cannot wish to see Fanny, after her im- 
proper and disrespectful treatment to you to- 
day, and the manner in which she spoke of my 
papa and Charles. Some excgse might be offered 
for her violence while under the influence of 
passion ; but, after such deliberate ingratitude 
she should be left entirely to SirTownly Beau- 
champ, since his manners are so pleasing to 
her.” 

“ I feel, I acknowledge, all her ill conduct,” 
said Mrs. Montague, sighing deeply, “ nor can 
I wonder at or blame your resentment; but, my 
dear Anna, when you are yourself a mother, 
you will then be more sensible how impossible 
it is so easily to forget a mother’s feelings.” 

The entrance of a servant with a note to 
Anna prevented the necessity of a reply, which 
she felt averse to make, as the only one that 
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occurred would have more strongly censured 
her sister. After reading the note she put it 
into Sidney's hand, saying, that, as it entirely 
concerned her, she was the most proper person 
to answer it. 

Sidney hastily cast her eye over the note ; 
she found it came from Mrs. Enesy, contain- 
ing the most affectionate inquiries after her 
health, and entreating that Anna would men- 
tion particulnrlv ■ ow s’ e was that evening. 

'll . t '’i' ijor Sedley’b iUixL y had prompted 
this inquiry, Sidney could not doubt, as Mrs. 
Enesy had promised to visit her next day, and 
was already aware of the cause of her illness. 
She wrote the following answ er : — 

“ J'or Mrs. Enf,.sv, 

“ I cannot e.xprcss the gratitude I feel for 
your land attention, my dear Mrs. Enesy. I an» 
perfectly recovered by a few hours’ sleep from 
the indisposition that so heavily oppressed me 
jn the morning : pray .suffer me to apologize for 
the strange and apparently ungrateful manner 
in w hich I received such strong proofs of the 
interest you feel in luy happiness ;‘but Irust'mo 

L 2 
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when I assure you that no time can erase from, 
my mind the impression your kindness has 
made there. 

“ I shall no longer detain your messenger 
than to say I shall feel extreme pleasure in 
taking a drive with you to-morrow, if no other 
engagement occupies your time. 

“ Your grateful and affectionate 

“ Sidney-Anne Montague.” 

Merrion-Square^ 

Thursday Evening. 


Mr. Montague and Charles, coming into the 
room, with kind and gratifying warmth ex- 
pressed their pleasure at seeing Sidney ■ so 
much recovered from the ill effects of going in 
such weather to a crowded theatre; but, oc- 
cupied by the indignation they mutually felt 
a^nst Sir Townly, they thought noA of 
expostulating with her on the impropriety of 
having joined his party. Sidney secretly 
rejoiced at her acquiescence in a proposal, 
which, however disagreeable at the mo- 
ment, had, without being followed by un- 
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pleasant consequences, at length brought hei 
and Sedley to a mutual explanation of a cir» 
cumstance, which, but for this accidental meet- 
ing, might for ever have remained in ob- 
scurity; as each, thinking themselves ill treated, 
had felt no wish so aident as to drive the other 
from their heart. 

Mr. Montague, having previously obtained 
Mrs. Montague’s consent, distinctly announced 
his wish that all farther intimacy should cease 
between his family and Sir Townly Beau- 
champ’s. He then changed the subject, and 
made no farther allusion to it during the 
remainder of the evening. 

When Sidney was enabled to take a calm 
review of the past, the hope that Sedley was 
exonerated from any share of blame, except 
what she had originally imputed to him, of ani 
intention of eluding his father’s authority, — the 
conviction that she still retained all her formef 
influence over his heart, and might, without 
any feeling of wounded pride or degrading 
folly, still cherish her own tenderness, — soothed 
and delighted her. With tears of sorrow and 
aflfection, she reflected on all he must have 
I. 3 
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suffered, while ignorant of any reason to as- 
'ifign for either her letter or her uncles ; she 
tTondered excessively why he had not sought 
any explanation, or how, under such circum- 
stances, he could have preserved his affection 
for her; and considered his having done so as 
the strongest proof she had yet received of his 
tenderness. With pleasure she reflected on her 
own conduct with respect to Mr. Savage, 
which now left her at liberty to act with- 
out the shadow of an iinputatioii on either 
her honour or delicacy, since, unseduced by 
any temptation of interest, any feeling of an- 
ger, she had steadily avowed her sentiments, 
and might therefore persist in rejecting his 

aildresses, should he be disposed to renew 

«/ ' , 

them, without assigning any farther reason 
for such a determination either to him or 
to (.’harles. The latter she resolved to keep in 
ignorance of her meeting with Sedley, dread- 
ing his severe displeasure; and fearing, that 
to revenge what he might consider a second 
insult to his family, he would seek Sedley for 
that purpose, she resolved that no tender- 
ness, no inducement, should tempt her to 



any farther intercourse with Sedley, unau- 
thorized by her friends ; though she could 
not regret a meeting that had relieved both 
from tile unjust suspicions they had felt, 
however little happiness might result from 
the interview. For, that Sedley could induce 
his fatlicr to retract his letter, or, if he did, 
that Mr. Montague would accept of any apo- 
logy, she could not hope, from her know- 
ledge of his unconquerable pride, which made 
him resent, as the deepest injury any insult 
offered to liis tamily ; and such an one as he 
had received, slie with pain acknowledged, it 
was not reasonable to hope he could forgive, 
however her affection to Sedley might induce 
Jier to pass over his fatlier’s conduct. 
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CHAP. X 


As Sidney had informed Mrs. Montague 
of her engagement with Mrs. Encsy, she was 
left at home to fulfil it, and was sitting in 
the drawing-room, awaiting her arrival with 
impatience, when the door was opened by a 
servaiit, who ushered in Mr. Savage. 

Though vexed at the intrusion, she receiv d 
him with her usual politeness. Mr. Savage, 
thrown off his guard by having heard from 
Charles of her recent illness, and by now find- 
ing her alone, so tenderly declared his plea- 
sure at seeing her so much recovered, mixed 
with so many undisguised expressions of his 
attachment, that Sidney felt herself called on 
to convince him of the error he was commit- 
ting in indulging feelings she had hoped he 
endeavoured to subdue ; and «hc therefore 
steadily, and plainly, though mildly, ad- 
vised him no longer to waste his time and 



attention on one, who never could reward his 
’attachment. Mr. Savage, disappointed and of- 
fended at observing how little progress he had 
made towards the accomplishment of his wishes, 
abruptly took his leave. Sidney,, though un- 
affectedly sorry at being thus compelled to 
give him pain, was yet better pleased at having 
excited anger than sorrow, earnestly hoping 
that pride and resentment would soon drive 
her from his heart. She felt surprised that a 
man of his character could pursue a woman 
who was insensible of his merit, being ignorant 
of the vari">us motives by which he was actuated, 
and the strange caprices into which personal 
pride will hurry those, who yield themselves 
to its guidance. 

*Mr. Savage had been scarcely gone when 
Mrs. Enesy drove to the door, and with a 
beating hearf she hurried to the carriage. 

“ How happy I feel, my dear Sidney,” 
said 'Mrs. Enesy, with a smile, “ to see you 
so perfectly recovered ! What sincere pleasure 
did vour aflectionate note of last night give 
to ad your friends !” 

. Then, desiring her coachman to drive to 
L 5 
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the park, she conversed on indifferent subjects 
tiil they reached it, when she put Mr. Sed- 
ley’s letter into Sidney’s hand, saying, “ The 
emotions which a perusal of that letter gave 
to Major Sedley were such as gave me very 
sincere pain to witness. I will not dwell longer 
on the subject, but, with your permission, 
hasten to relieve the anxiety you must have 
felt, from the very singular circumstance of 
his having so long remained in ignorance of a 
letter, with the contents of which, or at least 
of sucb an one having been written, it was but 
natural to suppose he must have been ac- 
quainted.” 

“ Such a recital would inexpressibly oblige 
me,” said Sidney, “ as I must confess myself 
at a loss to account for it.” 

“ To enable you to do this with clearness,” re- 
plied Mrs Enesy, drawing a paeket from her 
ridicule, “Major Sedley has entreated me to de- 
liver this for your perusal, as it will give 
you a much better idea of his situation, a much 
more perfect explanation of the motives that 
haveinfluenccdhisconductjthanl could possibly 
detail ; and .to do this 1 could not refuse, as- 1 



am but too well convinced of the injuries he has 
suffered, and have the most perfect reliance 
on his honour. This is all he hopes or ex- 
pects from me ; for this morning he set 
out with Captain Elmore for General Sed- 
ley’s, and pledged his honour to me, never, 
except through him, to apply to you or your 
friends. On his assistance he relies for the 
full accomplishment of his wishes ; and he has 
requested I would, in his name, entreat you 
to banish every apprehension from your mind, 
as Mr. Montague or Charles he never will 
meet, except on terms of friendship. Do not 
therefore harass yourself with unnecessary 
terrors, but read, and candidly tell me your 
opinion of wliat Major Sedley has written.’* 
’Sidney broke the*seal in silence, and, un- 
folding several sheets of paper, closely written, 
read the follijwing narrative : — 

* “ For Mis.s S. Montague. 

“ Agitated by a variety of contending emo- 
tions, how shall I arrange my thoughts ? 
how calm the tumult of my mind, to enter 
into a recital as strange as it is improper to 
1.6 



meet your eye ? Yet, fatally convinced of the 
nece-'ily that demands a frank relation of 
every circumstance which can tend to clear my 
honour from the stigma Mr. Montague has 
cast on it, — and soothed by the assurance 
conveyed in your note, which Mrs. Enesy was 
so kind as to shew me, that you are recovered 
from an indisposition which I feared my own 
rashness had but too much increased, — I will 
make the painful effort, and mention without 
disguise every circumstance of my life, every 
motive that has influenced my conduct, or that 
can. have influenced my father’s ; though the 
blush of shame must ever tinge my cheek at 
the recollection that he has compelled me to 
such a measure. 

“ Clearly to elucidate all past transactions, 
and explain all my own conduct, which has ui> 
fortunately exposed me to the suspicion of base- 
ness I should disdain to practi.'=e, I must 
mention circumstances that occurred previous 
to iny birth ; as, without some relation of the 
affairs of my family and a general sketch of their 
characters, my behaviour must wear the ap- 
pearance of duplicity or folly. 



“ My grandfather Sedley had two sons ; 
nnd, having early selected my fatlier as his 
favourite, he obliged all his other children 
to yield implicit, submission to his desires. 
My uncle Sedley violently resented his father’s 
unjust partiality ; and, had not my grandmo- 
ther’s prudence counteracted its ill effects, the 
deadliest feuds would have been engendered 
between two brothers, from nature and 
character attached to each other. By an 
exertion of sense and foresight, of which few 
would have been capable, instead of still far- 
ther increasing Ihe evil by the mistaken kind- 
ness of bestowing all her indulgence and 
affection on her younger son, and thus encou- 
raging him in disobedience to a father whom 
he^)ught to respect, aaid invidious rivalry with 
a brother he loved, she took a very opposite 
course. She worked on tlie natural generosity 
of my father’s disposition ; with assiduous care 
implanted in his infant mind the strongest 
conviction of the tenderness he owed to a 
brother, placed by nature, and still more by a 
fatlier’s ityustice, in a subordinate situation ; 
and thus excited a most anxious desire to 
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atone to my uncle, by redoubled kindness and 
aflfection on his part, for all the undeserved 
mortifications he endured. Such were the 
happy effects of her well-judged care and 
impariial tenderness to both, that they grew 
up with sentiments of fraternal affection for 
each other, such as I fear there are not many 
examnles of in the world. 

“ Some time after my uncle had entered 
the army, he requested his father’s consent to 
his union with a young lady, vi'ho resided in 
the neighbourhood of the Park, an aunt to 
Mrs. Enesy, and to whom he had from child- 
hood been attached ; but, as her fortune was 
not such as my grandfather approved, he re- 
fused his consent, declaring that, if my uncle 
did not renounce all idea of such a connexion, 
he would not only withdraw his allowance, 
but cut him off from any share, of that pro- 
perty he had the power of disposing of at plea- 
sure among his younger children. Iri vain 
toy grandmother argued and entreated. My 
father equally in vain remonstrated and even 
offered to join my grandfather to encumber the 
estate with, a sum of money adequate to the 
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fortune of any of my aunts, to obviate his 
chief objection to the union. My grandfather 
replied, that he would not for any of his 
children injure him, far less for an undutiful 
and headstrong son. 

“ Thus ended my uncle’s hopes, when, in a 
fit of sullen desperation, he threw off all 
farther claim to the care or affection of a pa- 
rent, to whom he had with difficulty thus long 
yielded obedience ; and, exchanging his com- 
mission with another officer, embarked for 
India, without apprizing any of his family 
of his intentions. — On his arrival he wrote to 
my grandmother, entreating her pardon lor 
his rashness ; and to my lather, to comnu.ni- 

catehis motives and intentions, which weie, he 

• • 

said, to use every exertion in his power to 
acquire a sufficient fortune to enable him to 
support the ohosen object of his affections. 

“ At the period of the arrival of these let- 
ters, the offer of a splendid connexion for one 
of his daughters induced my grandfatiier 
to wish to raise a sum of money which he 
required for that purpose ; and he pro- 
posed to my father to assist hijn, by putting 
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the estate in his own power, assuring him he 
should not be injured. Of this my father was 
svell convinced, but refused to acquiesce in the 
proposal, unless my grandfather would con- 
sent to give him a certain sum of money for 
himself, for the destination of which he declined 
to account. 

“ Anxious to carry his own wishes into 
effect, and believing that my father had con- 
tracted a gambling debt, in which error he 
suffered him to remain, my grandfather 
yielded to his terms, and iny father transmitted 
the money to India, to enable my uncle to 
pursue his intentions with success. He also 
used such active exertions among his friends 
at hoine, that my uncle was rapidly raised to 
rank and fortune, and enabled to obtain ' the 
object for whom he had sacrihced so much, 
and whom my father prevailed on to go out 
to India under proper protection. 

Some months previous to this event, my 
grandfather died ; and my father with asto- 
nishment then discovered, that, to gratify his 
resentment to my untie, he had made i se of 
the power vested in his hands by my father, 
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uud passing over my uncle entirely, settled* 
(iis property on himself and children exclu- 
sively. The knowledge of this circumstance 
redoubled my father s assiduity in every otlier 
instance to promote his happiness and pro- 
sperity. 

“ A few years after my* grandfather’s death, 
my father married Miss Otwage, acknow- 
ledged by all who have seen and known her 
to be one of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished women of her time. 

“ My father, as I believe I once told you, 
was a passionate admirer of beauty, and natu- 
rally generous, but unguarded in his disposi- 
tion. The woman who possessed his heart 
guided him at pleasure ; and, had my dear 
moflier lived, he wouFd have ended his career 
in life, as he commenced it, with the deserved 
chai’acter of unbounded generosity and unsul- 
lied honour : but, forgetful of the woman who 
refleefed such lustre on his early choice, he 
has degraded her memory, irreparably dis- 
graced his own character, and overpowered 
me with feelings I once thought I never could 
have endured. Pardon this digression; my 
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heart at this moment feels bursting with emo- 
tions I can neither subdue nor suppress. 

“,jVly father's understanding, though bril- 
liant and lively, was unfortunately not solid; 
too much guided by hia affections, over 
those M hoin he loved, he never could exercise 
the slightest control ; and from my infancy 
he took pleasure in teaching me to treat him 
with the most unbounded freedom ; never 
either inspiring or wisl.ing to inspire me with 
the slightest degree of awe. My mother loving 
me with the same or even greater, because 
more useful, tenderness than my fatlicr, 
sedulously promoted my early friendship for 
Elmore, not only to gTalify me with his so- 
ciety, but also to rouse me to emulation in 
the pursuit of those studies she so strenuously 
recommended : for this jmrpose she prevailed 
on Sir Henry Elmore, who was a distant re- 
lation of her own, to permit his son to reside 
entirely at the Park ; and he became, as he 
desei'ved, next to my parents, the dearest ob- 
ject of my affections. 

“ Thus, peculiarly blessed, passed the early 
years of my life, till I had nearly completed 
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niy twentieth year, when I experienced a shock, 
which to this hour I remember with sensations 
of tlie bitterest sorrow', in the death of a mother, 
w'ho possessed and deserved all the affection 
I was capable of feeling. Of this you will be a 
better judge w'hen I tell you that the last hours 
of her life were employed in charging me, by all 
the tenderness 1 had felt for her to act up to 
the principles of religion and honour she had so 
assiduously laboured to instil into my mind, 
and never, as I valued her dying blessing, to sink 
into vice. Considering herself as almost equally 
responsible for Elmore’s future conduct as for 
mine, to him she gave a similar charge, and, 
joining our hands in hers, bade us through life 
}jrcserve the affection we then felt, and mutually 
to guard each other in the trials and tempta- 
tions that might cross our path ; and 1 trust we 
have mutually obeyed. 

“ For some months after this event my father 
yielded himself a prey to sorrow, from which I 
. thought at the time he never could have re- 
covered. Elmore and myself, who had just 
then quitted college, with the devotion he so 
well deserved from us, gave up our whole time 
to alleviate his feelings, and we had at length the 
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pleasure of seeing him restored to cheerfulness, 
.^s Elmore was designed by his friends for the 
army, and as I was desirous to embrace the 
same profession, I obtained my father’s consent 
to enter it at the same period. 

“We had not more than a month joined when 
we were recalled to Setiley Park, to welcome 
my uncle's return to the scene of his youth from 
India, where he had followed to the grave the 
beloved object for whom he had sacrificed his 
country and friends, and an only son, of the 
greatest promise The strong likeness I bore to 
this lost son, joined to the similarity of our 
age, so strongly recalled him to my uncle’s^ re- 
collection, that he was for several days unable 
to recover the same degree of composure he 
had acquired previous tO my arrival. 

“ My uncle was accompanied by his three 
daughters. My father, enchanted by this return 
of a brother he had always so tenderly loved, 
and whose sight recalled all the pleasing re- 
collections of bis early days, was in extravagant 
spirits; and, though surprised, I was gratified 
by his animation, which seemed to pour balm 
into my uncle’s wounded feelings. 

“ The day after my uncle’s departure, my 
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eldest sister, requesting a private conference 
with me, informed me that a very handsome 
artful girl, who lived with her as own maid, 
had acquired such improper influence over my 
father, as rendered the house very disagreeable, 
if not even unfit for her and my sister Emma 
to reside in ; and, though she had discharged her 
on making the discovery, she still remained ; 
adding, that it now appeared she was the person 
who had induced my father to consent to my 
going into the army, which he had, at first, 
vehemently opposed. 

“ Equally grieved and shocked by this infor- 
mation, I instantly, though in a respectful 
manner, remonstrated with my father on 
the indelicacy of permitting this woman to re- 
side in the same house with my sisters ; but, as 
he had unhappily arrived at that period of life 
when the understanding begins to decline apace, 
and when, as in early, youth, we resign ourselves 
to the guidance of those who have an influence 
over us, far from yielding to my representations 
or entreaties, he accused me of impertinence 
for presuming to interfere : telling me, in very 
explicit terms, that he no longer hesire'd the 
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’^Assence of a son, who so far forgot the dutj 
Mid respect he owed him. 

“ Justiv oft'ended by the indecorum of my 
father’s conduct, I immediately left his house, 
and set out for my uncle’s, to request his advice. 
Elmore remained with my sisters ; for, as he 
had forborne any interference, my father con- 
tinued to treat him with his former kindness. 

“ My uncle was grieved by my recital ; but 
the obligations he owed to my fatlier, and 
the affection that had ever subsisted between 
them, restrained him from making more 
than one fruitless effort to induce him to 
dismiss the woman from his house. Find- 
ing this unatainable, he contented himself with 
taking my two sisters to reside with him and 
his daughters, and he continued on the same 
terms as u^^ual with my father. 

“ A few months after my return to Dublin, 
where our regiment was at tl)at time quartered, 
we received orders to hold overselves in readi- 
ness for foreign service. Never before havins 
had the slightest quarrel w'ith my father, I felt 
unwilling to quit my native country, witli a 
chance of hot again perhaps returning to it, 
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without seeking a reconciliation, and bidd ing 
him farewell. I wrote several letters to him, 
apologizing for the conduct that had offended 
him, and entreating permission to see him pre- 
vious to my going abroad ; but, receiving no 
ansM er, I at length set out w ith Elmore to my 
uncle’s, to see and take leave of iiim and my 
sisters. 

At my uncle’s I met my father, who positively 
denied having ever received any of my letters, 
and readily accepted my apology for what had 
incurred his displeasure; frankly telling me, 
tliat, if I thought proper to confine my attention 
to the regulation of my own conduct, he wa^ 
perfectly content to leave me to my own dis- 
posal, and to continue on the terms to which 
we had ever been accustomed. 

“ I cannotsay this declaration exactly pleased 
me, though l*made no objection ; an; I, as no 
human being could long live at enmity with my 
father, 1 gladly resumed the old familiarity 
that had subsisted between us, and thus we 
parted. 

“ On the Continent our regiment remained 
five years, during which period mjT eldest sister 
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was married. As both Elmore s health and mine 
had suffered severely from foreign climates, and 
the hardships of the campaigns in which we 
had served, immediately after our arrival in 
England we obtained leave of absence, and 
set out for Sedley-Park. 

“ My father received us with great kindness, 
and, for several days after our arrival, appeared 
delighted to talk over the various scenes in 
which we had been engaged during our ab- 
sence ; but the misguided woman rvho had ob- 
tained such an unhappy influence over him, 
dreading, I suppose, that I should now make a 
second effort to wean him from so disgraceful 
an attachment, shewed such discontent at the 
longer continuance of my visit,' that I ' was 
compelled to leave the Park, perceiving, from 
die petulance of my father’s' manner, that my 
prolmiged stay would produce a second quarrel 
between us. Desirous to avoid this, I set out 
for my uncle’s, whither Elmore accompanied 
me. 

“ I must here mention a circumstance thatoc- 
currred, previous to my leaving my uncle’s 
which will convince you how well justified 1 
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must have considered myself in the solemn 
assurance I gave you, that from my father 1 
neither expected nor dreaded the slightest op- 
position ; the which you may not unjustly have 
remembered to my disadvantage. 

“ One evening that my father, my uncle, 
Elmore, and myself, were sitting together after 
dinner, without any previous hint of his wishes, 
my father abruptly said that he thought me full 
old enough to marry, and asked me if 1 had 
yet disposed of my heart. I imagined he was 
jesting, and therefore replied, with a laugh, that 
I had not yet discovered whetlier I had a heart 
to dispose of. He had never, he said, suspected 
me of having much ; but he added that, 
since I was so indifferent to the fair sex in jge~ 
neral, he hoped 1 would have no objection to 
a wife of his .selection, naming a lady whom 
he particularly* wished me to marry. 

“ Now convinced he\v’as serijous, I as seriously 
replied, that I must beg leave to decline any 
proposal of the kind ; that to the lady he named 
I had both personal and family objections; and, 
independent of every other consideration, I had 
determined never to marry, not orfly till’ I had 

vox.. III. M 



^discovered whether I had a heart to give, but 
till I could also find one I should wish to 
tkke in exchange for it. My father laughed ; 
stud it was a very wise resolution ; though he 
feared, if I adhered to it, I should die a 
bachelor, as he did not think I should find any 
woman disposed to give her heart in exchange 
for so cold a substance as he believed inhabited 
my breast. He did not, however, pretend to any 
right of dictating ; I was old enough to judge for 
myself, and, lie verily thought wise enough ; and 
provided I continued, as I had latterly done, to 
avoid any interference in a subject on which I 
had no business to offer an opinion, he was per- 
fectly content to leave me uncontrolled master 
of my actions and inclinations, as inarrjage 
was a subject on which every man at my time 
of life should be left independent. I have been 
thus particular, to exculpate myself fi'om any 
charge of intentional deception ; and both my 
uncle and Elmore will at any time, or to any 
person, vouch for the truth of this statement. 

“ To enter on the occuiTences that took place 
at Belle Vue, is needless ; earnestly do I hope 
they are yet impressed on your memory, though 
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not in the vivid and painful colours they have 
so long been engraven on mine. 

“ Elmore insists that I shall as explicitly 
mention his conduct as I have my own; 
and with this request I comply, in order to 
gratify his earnest desire of your viewing his 
character and disposition in their true colours; 
and also because the late conduct of both of us 
has been actuated by the same reasons. 

“ From the circumstances of our early lives, 
and the friendship that has subsisted between 
us, I need scarcely say neither ever had an idea 
of disguising his thoughts or intentions from 
the other ; and, the moment I had tranquillized 
the first fervour of my feelings on the night of 
my discovery of the ^ error into which Chhrles 
Montague had led me, we consulted on the 
best mode to pursue to induce my father to 
increase my -allowance. His expensive dispo- 
sition, and the unfortunate claims he had al- 
lowed to clog his fortune, had disabled him from 
making my income as large as he would have 
otherwise done, and, as I told you at the 
time, it was so extremely limited, as not unfre- 
quently to subject me to ridicule/or nqt indul^ 
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ing in amusements Avhich I had not means to 
command. Aware that, however disinterested 
you Were, however generously you might con- 
sent to resign present splendour, and, without 
repining, accept all that, under existing circum- 
stances, I could offer, from Mr. Montague 
I could not expect a concession, to which 
the state of your fortune must render him 
peculiarly averse. Elmore and I agreed to 
apply to my uncle Sedley, who had repeatedly 
declared if in any instance I required his 
services, and hesitated to demand them, he 
should consider it the cruellest wound a child 
of my father’s could give to his feelings ; and as 
he had acquired an immense fortune in India, 
and as I knew he had a large sum of mon.ey 
lying in his banker’s hands, I determined to 
solicit his assistance to enable me to pay a 
specified sum which my father had frankly 
•aid he would on my marriage demand from 
me, as the only terms on which he could in- 
crease my income when such an event should 
take place. 

“ Such were the motives that governed my 
conduct, and induced me to request a little time 
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to arrange my affairs, previous to any applica- 
tion to Mr, Montague, whom I could not, from 
feelings of regard and delicacy towards my 
father, endure to apprize of these particulars ; 
— conduct which has exposed me to apparently 
well-grounded suspicions of dishonourable in- 
tentions, as foreign to my principles as to my 
practice. But this I could not at the time 
mention to you ; pride and propriety withheld 
the communication, and would for ever have 
w'ithheld it; had not the cruel necessity that 
has since arisen, of vindicating myself from the 
charge of duplicity and dishonour, ’compelled 
the l eluctant confession, 

“ On my return from B- late in the even- 

ing* of the ensuing day, my servant put two 
letters into my hand ; one from my uncle, to in- 
form me he had that morning landed in Dul> 
lin, and to assure me that his best services, and 
the unlimited command of his fortune, I might 
consider myself as entitled to demand, as nothing 
more than was due to my father’s child, inde- 
pendent of the strong personal affection he felt 
for me. 

“ Delighted by this fullconfirindtion o'f all the 
XI 3 
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hopes I had formed, I opened Mr. Montague’s 
letter, and even at this moment shudder at a 
recollection of the feelings the perusal inspired. 

I read and re-read the letter, endeavouring in 
every possible way to account for it ; but no 
rational cause could I assign, except one that 
made my blood freeze with horror, — that you 
must yourself have given the information to 
Mr. Montague which had induced him to write 
such a letter. 

“ This, however, was a suggestion! could not 
endure ; I drove it hastily from me, and passed 
the night in agonies no language can describe, 
intending to go to Belle V ue to demand an ex- 
planation. I watched with feverish impatience 
for the approach of morn; but, when it arrived, 
my resolution incessantly wavered. Elmore 
absent, no human being to whom I could apply 
for advice, I became every instant’ more frantic ; 
and, conscious there was no act of desperation 
I could not in such a state of mind have been 
urged to commit, I at length determined to' 
write to you, and by your answer to be guided 
as to what part I ought to act. 

“ Pouring out my feelings to you insensibly 
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soothed me; and, before I had concluded my 
tetter, 1 was calmed bythe hope thatyour answer 
would restore me to happiness. — I looked at 
your picture : no countenance, such as it so 
faithfully represented, could belong to one de- 
liberately cruel and treacherous ; and though in 
a fever of anxiety, of which no human being 
who has not experienced it can form an ade- 
quate idea, I watched for the return of my 
servant with a conviction that he would be the 
messenger of peace and delight. He returned, 
and brought no answer ! Again all my fears re- 
vived ; and the only effort of recollection I 
could command, w'as a desire that no person 
should be admitted to my room till Elmore’s 
return. , 

“ liefore that period arrived your letter was 
put into iny hand, accompanied by Montague’s 
to Elmore. From the moment 1 read them, I do 
not distinctly remember my feelings or my 
actions. I believe I remained nearly in a state 
of insensibility till aroused by the entrance of 
Elmore, w ho, eagerly demanded what had oc- 
curred. 

“ I made no reply ; I merely, pointed to the 
M 4 
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open letters lying on the table before me. His 
transports of fury on reading them broke 
through the torpor that had seized my facul- 
ties, and restored me -to a sufficient recollection 
of what had passed, to ask what I ought to do. 
Not immediately could he reply to the ques- 
tion, nor was I able to I'epeat the demand ; but, 
when he had exhausted himself by fruitless 
indignation, he said it must be a plan laid by 
you to deceive me ; that no other person ex- 
cept you and himself knew the particulars of 
my situation, or what had passed between us ; 
and therefore, by you only could the informa- 
tion that had produced his letter have been 
given to Mr. Montague ; the whole tenour of 
your own clearly proved that you had designedly 
provoked him to insult me, and thus break off 
the affair. 

“ I replied that I cared not ; all I wished 
him to say was, how I should act. To leave the 
country instantly, he said ; I had already ob- 
tained leave of absence, and my going could 
excite no surprise. He would apply to Colonel 
Coote for permission to accompany me, and 
would give immediate orders to prepare for 
our journey. 
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“ Aroused by this, 1 told him I never would 
leave the country without first avenging the 
insult I had received ; but he insisted that 
I should not attempt it, nor suffer the world 
to suppose I placed so much value on a woman 
who had either basely deceived, or wantonly 
injured me. 

“ Unable to resist, or reply to his vehemence, 
in stupid silence I heard him give the neces- 
sary orders for our departure, and saw him sit 
down to answer Montague’s letter. After a vio- 
lent struggle with his feelings, he framed a reply, 
in terms of cold acquiescence, to his wish of 
absenting himself from Belle Vue. To demand 
an explanation from either him or his father was 
my most earnest entreaty, abhorring the idea 
of being thus dragged away ; but he denied 
me permission to consult my own wishes, and 
I found myself perfectly unequal either to con- 
tend with or oppose him. 

“ The remainder of the night we passed 
together; and as my repugnance to leave 

C hourly increased, on his telling me in 

the morning that the carriage was at the door, 
and that he had obtained Colonel Coqte’s per- 
M 5 
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aflassion to accompany me, I made a last effort 
to.&Uow my own inclination of demanding an 
explanation from Charles Montague before I 

quitted C ; but Elmore was resolutely 

determined on my compliance with his advice, 
or rather commands, and I was compelled, 
however reluctantly, to submit- 

“ The woods of Belle Vue rising before me 
again renewed my transports ; and, no longer 
capable of reflection, it required Elmore’s 
utmost exertions to withhold me from bursting 
open the carriage-door, and proceeding thither ; 
but his strength overpowering mine, he suc- 
ceeded in detaining me. Exhausted by the 
fruitless efforts I had made to effect my pur- 
pose I threw myself back in the carriage in 
sullen silence, find soon sank into a sleep, so 
deep and heavy, that, on arriving at the inn 
where we were to pass the night, JElmore could 
scarcely rouse me sufficiently to get me into 
the house. 

“ Here I was obliged to remain for some days 
before I was able to proceed on my journey ; 
and having, at the end of that time, in some 
degree recovered the use of my faculties, I 
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told Elmore, that though he had compelled my 
compliance with all his other wishes, to Dublin, 
to meet my uncle, I wpuld not go, as I could 
not endure to wound*his feelings, or any farther 
rack my own, by meeting liim in circum- 
stances so different from those I had fondly 
expected. 

“ He replied he would not urge me to any 
disagreeable step; that he had been prompted 
merely by his strong affection to use the 
wholesome violence I had compelled him to 
exert, and, the moment my present passion 
subsided, he knew I should be pleased to have 
been prevented from expressing feelings I 
should then consider so wounding to my pride ; 
that he had already written to my uncle to 
say, unforeseen circumstances had retarded my 
meeting him, and would now’, if I wished it, 
give him a circumstantial detail of what had 
occurred to account for my absence, and would 
theri go with me wherever I chose. 

“ Insensible to every feeling but those of 
tumultuous rage and revenge, I sullenly replied 
he might do as he pleased; I cared not what 
he did, since he had so obstinately withheld 
M 6 
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me from acting the only part that could afford 
me a moment’s satisfaction. He had the 
generosity, the magnamity to listen to the 
unjust reproaches of madness and despair, 
without expressing, or even feeling, one senti- 
ment of displeasure towards me, bearing with 
my violence and injustice, and soothing my 
alternate transports of fury and sorrow, without 
a reproach for either. 

“ Long I could not remain insensible to 
friendship, such as I believe few men have 
experienced ; and, thi'owing myself wholly on 
his affection and kindness for relief, I reco- 
vered from the sullenness I had at first che- 
rished, and argued and debated over all that 
had occurred; we weighed and considered 
every circumstance that had passed, but, 
such was the impenetrable mysteiy that then 
unhappily involved all your actions, and those 
of your family, that we could not acquit you. 
That you had not returned my picture, of de- 
manded your own, dwelt incessantly on my 
mind as an argument that you had. been com- 
pelled to the conduct you had practised ; but 
then faint hopes were silenced by the torturing 
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suggestion, that only from yourself could Mr. 
Montague have learned a circumstance which 
he had been taught to consider so disgraceful. 
The reply, that the gift of the picture you had 
either forgotten, or, with the same unfeeling co- 
quetry you had already adopted, left it un- 
claimed for the purpose of still farther torturing 
me, struck like poison to my breast ; and though, 
with alt the perverseness of wretchedness, I 
refused Elmore’s entreaties to give it into his 
possession, I • could not endure to open the 
.drawer of my writing-box, into which I had 
thrown it. 

“ I returned to C , on hearing that you 

and your family had quitted Belle V ue, a prey 
to anguish no w'ords can express ; for, though a 
dread of meeting insults I should be called on 
to resent, and thus publish to the world that I 
had become .a contemptible dupe to one who 
might witli apparent justice say 1 had endea- 
voured to beguile her into a clandestine en- 
gagement, witliheld me, when returned to the 
use of my reason, from seeking an explanation, 
yet never could I feel satisfied what judgment to 
form of your conduct. Elmore has, since our 
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Jest meeting, confessed, that whatever pains he 
had taken to convince me that he had no doubt 
of your perfidy, yet that similar fears had alone 
prevented him from taking such a step, which, 
after Montague’s letter to him, he could not 
by any other means effect than by a direct ap- 
plication for the purpose. 

“ You may perhaps ask, for what purpose I 
have entered on this long detail ? Partly from 
the inexpressible relief I feel in pouring forth 
to you all the sufferings that have so long op- 
pressed me ; and much more for the purpose of 
explaining why, after such proofs of your ten- 
derness, candour, and generosity, 1 could have 
been again induced to suspect you. 

“ Thus passed a period of never-to-be-forgot- 
ten misery, increased by being incessantly ex- 
posed to Mr. French’s imwearied persecutions 
and intolerable levity of remark, till so violent 
a quarrel took place between us, that, had not 
Colonel Coote interfered, and insisted on 
French’s making an apology, I might have had 
a chance of ending my sufferings in a way of 
all others I .should have least, in a cool mo- 
ment, desired ; and though I then endeavoured 
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to conciliate French by apologizing to him 
for having so violently repelled his thoughtless 
curiosity, yet he never could brook the wound 
his pride had received in being compelled by 
the Colonel to make the first advances towards 
a reconciliation ; and so incessantly haj’assed 
me by his petulance, which an unwillingness to 
disoblige Colonel Coote induced me to over- 
look, that I at length resolved to quit a scene 
where all, except my poor Henry, seemed com- 
bined to oppress me, and therefore came to 
Dublin for the purpose of negociating an ex- 
change into a regiment under orders for Spain. 
Had it not been for this conduct of Mr. 
French, I might have long continued to hang a 
helpless burden on Elmore, depending on him 
for every shadow of’peace 1 enjoyed, yet, the 
moment 1 thought of this plan, 1 became 
eagerly anxipus to hasten my departure. 
Elmore, far from opposing, applauded my re- 
solution, and determined to accompany me. 
We both used our utmost exertions to accom- 
plish our wishes ; but my regard for Henry 
obliged me, however unwillingly, to postpone 
my intentions, as 1 could not, with all the ao- 
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tivity and interest I could exert, procure an 
exchange for him of equal rank and standing 
with that he possessed in our own regiment. 
Thoiigli indifferent to such a circumstance 
for myself, I could not selfishly sacrifice his 
interest to my wishes, as the army was the 
only profession in whicli he could expect to 
rise to rank or wealth ; and as he declared he 
would not sufter me to go without Iiiin, nor 
could I endure to part with him, I was obliged 
to delay my departure till I could overcome 
this obstacle. 

“ During the period of my stay in Dublin, 
now nearly two months, I have, with restless 
impatience, watched every carriage, every 
person I met in the street, whose figure recalled 
your s to my recollection, to judge, if possible, 
by your countenance, how far you had deceived 
me ; though, after what I had suffered while it 
spoke all that was generous, feeling, and candid, 
how was it now to be depended on ? And yet my 
misery hourly increased, by being constantly 
disappointed, as I carefully shunned mixing in 
any society, or renewing my intimacy with 
any family I had formerly known j and thus 
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ypu remained ignorant; of my being in town, 
and concluded I had, as I believe it was re- 
ported, sailed for Spain. 

“ On the arrival of the regiment in town, 
Elmore, dreading the idea of any renewal of 
acquaintance with the Montague family, related 
my situation to Colonel Coote, who instantly 
agreed to his request of declining to wait on 
them, and thus avoid any chance of still far- 
ther wounding my feelings, by either meeting 
your family, or hearing you spoken of ; and 
French, who is his relation* at his desire, at 
length consented to pursue the same con- 
duct. 

“ The fortunate evening of our meeting at the 
theatre, — an evening J shall never remember 
without sensations of the deepest gratitude, — I 
had fallen into one of those fits of dejection under 
W'hich I so frequently laboured. Unable either 
to read, or to converse with Elmore, who was 
sitting with me, I continued to pace my room 
in silence, till he at length prevailed on me to 
accompany him to the play, after first extort- 
ing my promise of withdrawing, if any of the 
Montague family should be in the house, 
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“ It was extremely late when we went ia. 
Immediately my eyes rested on your pale, your 
altered countenance. I stood rooted to the 
spot, — every thought and feeling sunk in the 
single idea, that you could not be thus changed 
if you had intentionally deceived me ; in a few 
moments our eyes met, and that single glance 
conveyed volumes — told me at once that I had 
injured you. 

“ The moment Elmore heard you mention 
my father’s letter, that the whole had been 
some base stratagem of the woman who has so 
long enslaved his understanding instantly 
struck him, and it was to ascertain this 1 was 
so anxious to learn its contents, well knowing 
' that my father’s style of writing she could 
not have adopted. How shall I express my 
sensations on reading the one Mrs Enesy 
put into my hand ? I ought not to give them 
utterance, uhen compelled to confess that 
Elmore and iny-’clf have been alike deceived 
in our expectations, and that it was indisputa- 
bly written by my father. 

“ You must not ask me why, after such a con- 
fession, I have ventured to address you. 1 



cannot, will not, now resign you ; and, before 
this reaches you, Elmore and myself will be 
far on our journey to demand an explanation 
of what has so cruelly tortured — I may now 
say with truth, nor accuse me of selfish vanity 
if I add, with a sensation of delight — what 
has so cruelly tortured both. 

“.By my uncle Sedley, by myself, by every 
member of my family, shall the amplest apology 
be made to yours. To you, my Sidney, I 
shall not offer any ; you have not confounded 
me with my father, and for him I can offer 
none ; but every concession due to the justly- 
offended pride of your family shall be made ; 
and whatever influence a woman, I cannot 
now think of without detestation, has acquired 
over my father’s mind, he will not long remain 
insensible to the voice of truth. My uncle 
will cheerfully undertake the office of unde- 
ceiving him, not only from affection to me, 
but to retrieve, as far as he can, the honour 
of a brother he has so ardently loved ; and 
when my father’s apology is conveyed to 
Mr. Montague by my uncle, accompanied 
by a fair representation of facts, I will not, 
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indulge the fear that offended pride M’ill 
prevail over every other consideration ; and 
that, when convinced I never intended the 
slightest disrespect to him or his family, he 
will obstinately persist in dooming me to 
misery. I will at. least make the trial, and 
Elmore comes with me, for the j)urpose of 
assisting in discovering the means that have 
been used to deceive my father into such con- 
duct, as to him he will more readily avow 
his feelings than even to my uncle. Elmore 
has ever enjoyed his fullest confidence and 
most familiar affection ; and the same mo- 
tives of shame that might induce him to con- 
ceal the real facts from my uncle will not 
influence liirn with Elmore. When this insftter 
is finally settled, and all tlie previous ari'ange- 
ments I had intended to make are completed, 
then will I return to Dublin with my uncle, 
and try my final chance. Disaj)pointnvsnt I 
cannot endure to anticipate. 

“ I have sat up all night to wu'ite this letter, 
which I feci a pleasing confidence you will not 
consider as teilious. Oh ! no ; judging of your 
feelings by my own, I will not listen to such 
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an apprehension ; and I experience the most 
feverish impatience for a recital of what has 
occurred since our last meeting at Belle Vue. 

“ Elmore has just left me to order the car- 
riage to the door. I too m ell remember all you 
ever told me to forget the words you used, 
when, on a former occasion, I offered an 
apology for Elmore, ‘ that kindness to me 
you would ever consider as an obligation to 
yourself.’ These words, my beloved Miss 
Montague, I now call on you to remem- 
ber, as I cannot doubt your generous forgive- 
ness of errors into which I was so irresistibly 
hurried ; and from which, under existing 
circumstances, no human foresight could have 
preseiived me ; and I sljall therefore consider 
myself as placed in the same situation as I was 
the evening you uttered them. This hope your 
every look and every word has assured me I 
shall not find delusive ; and as now applied 
to Elmore, the most affectionate and generous 
of human beings, 1 will consider them ; and 
will therefore join his name with my own in 
thanks, and ardent wishes for the moment when 
• we shall, as in former times, enjoy the unalloyed 



pleasure of your society. For my sake take care 
of your health, tranquillize your spirits, banish 
every apprehension that oppresses you. Your 
uncle or Charles I never will meet except on 
terms of friendship ; and let your good wishes 
and aft’cction follow the steps and accompany 
the efforts of one, who, with more tenderness 
than he can find words to express, will ever 
remain your devoted 

Friday Morning. “ O. A. Sedley.*’ 

The complicated emotions which Sidney ex- 
perienced, on a perusal of this letter, Mrs. 
Enesy’s presence was unequal to restiain ; 
and she continued to weep in silence long 
after she had ceased reading it, Mrs. Enesy, 
affected by her excessive agitation, at length 
said, she hoped Major Sedley’s explanation of 
conduct, which must have appeared so extra- 
ordinary, had not increased her regret for the 
past. 

“ Oh, no,” cried she, in a- mournful tone, 
“ it has only convinced me of my own injus- 
tice, of the injustice of my family, in attaching 
the suspicion of dishonour to one whose de- 
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licacy and generosity have alone exposed him 
to sufferings, the recital of which has pierced 
me to the soul Then, putting tlie packet into 
Mrs. Euesy’s hand, added, “ After so frankly 
confiding in you, Major Sedley cannot have any 
reluctance to your reading the full explanation 
of conduct that has been so much misunder- 
stood. Will you, therefore, cast your eye over 
these sheets, and I will then relate what has 
compelled me to wound the feelings of a man 
whose thoughts and actions prove him more 
than deserving of my affection ?” 

Mrs. Enesy, pitying her emotion, took the 
papers in silence. Sidney, w ith renewed sen- 
sations of grief and tenderness, reflected on 
all s.he had just read, which so clearly shewed 
that the truest affection, and the tenderest 
feelings, had alone prompted the conduct 
which had exposed Sedley to her uncle’s 
harsh suspicion ; since, from a wish of saving 
her the pain of knowing the difficulties into 
which the embarrassed state of her fortune . 
had plunged him, had his desire of a few weeks 
secrecy entirely resulted. “ Ah !” thought she, 
“ who ought to presume to judge.their fellow 
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creatures ? Is it for erring mortals to venture 
to decide upon appearances ? I have been led 
to accuse my generous Sedley of want of duty, 
of unkindness, and a determined resolution to 
forget and insult me ; and yet, from delicacy 
to an undeserving .father, from affection to 
me, has he e;icountered all he has suffered ; 
and, at the very time I endeavoured to banish 
his remembrance from my mind, he was the 
prey of anguish, which no ardour of mine 
can repay. Weakly, rashly, have I suspected 
him of perfidy, from which his noble and ge- 
nerous soul would recoil with horror. How 
unworthy have I proved myself of the devoted 
tenderness he has felt for me ! and how could 
he, under such circumstances, have presetved 
his attachment to me, who apparently made so^ 
ungrateful a return for conduct that few, but 
very few, would have practised ?” 

Thus, yielding herself a prey to sorrow and 
remorse for the misery she had, though un- 
designedly, given to the noble-minded Sedley, 
scarcely could she experience a ray of plea- 
sure at this full conviction of his consistent 
and dignified behaviour, or at the hopes his 
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letter was so well calculated to inspire, that> 
through his own, and his uncle Scdiey’s exer- 
tions, Mr. Montague might be induced to 
pardon the insult he had received, and con- 
sent to an union on which the happiness of 
both depended. But the recollection that Scd- 
ley, like herself, had been the dupe of ap- 
pearances, had accused her of perfidy at the 
very moment when her heart was torn by 
sufferings almost as severe as his own, in some 
degree alleviated her regret, by convincing her, 
that, so circumstanced, to have been insensible 
to the whisperings of suspicion could only have 
resulted from the weakest and most romantic 
folly, deaf to the suggestions of reason and of 
f'omihon sense. * 

Mrs. Enesy, having finished the long nar- 
rative, said, “ Suffer me, my dearest Sidney, 
to congratulate you on the happy prospect 
which opens before you of an end to all the 
uneasiness you have so long and so cruelly 
endured, which, believe me, I have sincerely 
deplored, though delicacy forbad me fiom 
expressing my feelings ; as, w’hat you did no 
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wish to communicate, I did not wish to seem 
acquainted with . ” 

Sidney thanked her, with great warmth 
for her kindness; then added, “ If I have 
been reserved, iny dear Mrs. Enesy, suffer my 
situation to plead my apology. From the lime 
of the Major’s full declaration of his senti- 
ments, till the period of his dismission by my 
uncle, I was not at liberty to communicate 
proposals he so earnestly requested might re- 
main secret for a short time ; and, from the 
day my uncle received Mr. Sedley’s letter, to 
the present, I have not been in a state of 
spirits to venture at such a communication.” 

“ Believe me, my dear Sidney,” replied 
Mrs. Enesy, smiling, “ I require no apology 
for prudence I so greatly admire ; for, much 
as I must and do esteem candour, yet these 
transactions are most improper to dis- 
cuss except with your own family and 
though I might, perhaps, have proved an ex- 
ception to this general rule, your knowledge 
of me was not of sufficient length to warrant 
such implicit confidence in my judgment. As 
Major Sedley’s friend, you might naturally 
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have felt a proud repugnance to confide to me 
the unjustifiable insult you had received from 
his family. I will now give you an explanation 
of the motives that have induced me to act a 
part, to which, pardon me for saying so, I 
was at first extremely reluctant. At the time 
you spent with me at Mount Enesy I laboured 
under a mistake in believing Charles Mon- 
tague to be the object of your affections, as 
such was at that time the common report of 
the country, founded, I suppose, as such re- 
ports usually are, on the simple circumstance 
of your residing in the same house. In this 
error I remained till after your going to Dublin, 
%vhen I heard from different people that a 
quarrel had taken jrface between Mr. Mon- 
tague and Major Sedley ; the report origi- 
nating amon^ Mr. Montague’s servants, who 
all declared that you had occasioned it, though 
how, ‘except from their own surmises, they 
could not tell. Little disposed to credit such a 
report, from the circumstance I have already 
mentioned, I paid no attention to it till Major 
Sedley’s absenting himself from Mount Enesy, 
on his return to the country, ami the strange 
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alteration I heard had taken place in his 
liianners, induced me one day to ask Captain 
Elmore if there was any foundation in such a 
report. His confusion on hearing the question 
asked, and his turning instantly to one of the 
children, to avoid a reply by seeming not 
to have heard it, convinced me that something 
disagreeable must have occurred, and I made 
no second inquiry. Oifended by Major 
Sedley’s not coming to see me, I never 
thought more on the subject till one day that 
I happened to dine at Mr. Radcilfle s, where 
I met the Major, when I felt all the displea- 
sure 1 had indulged towards him change into 
pity, on observing how greatly he was alteretl ; 
I addressed him with all my former kind- 
ness, witliout noticing his never having come 

to see me since his return to C . But 

his manner was as much changed as his ap- 
pearance: he scarcely replied to my ques- 
tions, and seemed so evidently to dislike en- 
tering into conversation that I soon gave 
up any attempt to renew our former intimacy. 
What could have produced such feelings in his 
mind towards me I could not conjecture; 
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though for the change in his appearance ,J 
‘was no longer at a loss to account, as Sophy 
Radclilfe told me she had heard from Anna 
Montague of your uncle’s dismission of Sedley, 
though of the particulars she either did not, 
or could not, inform me ; but, as neither 
Captain Elmore nor the Meyor seemed in- 
clined to place any confidence in me, I made 
no effort to discover what they seemed so 
desirous to conceal. They soon after left 
C— — , nor did I, except from common re- 
port, hear any thing farther concerning them 
till the night you met them at the play, when> 
very late in the evening, I received a note 
from Captain Elmore, apologizing for his and 
the Major’s late inattention, the reasons of 
which they would explain in the morning, when 
they intended to breakfast with me, expressing 
a hope that I should be alone, as they were 
anxious to speak to me in private. They 
came very early ; and, as Mr. Enesy left ns 
the moment breakfast was over. Major Sedley, 
after apologizing for his conduct by avowing 
the distracted state of his mind, said, that b‘is 
reserve to me had been dictated by a fear, that, 
N 3 
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80 long sehled in the neighbourhood of the 
Montagues, I might have so far forgotten my 
etlrly friendship and connexion with his family 
as to feel displeased at any imputation cast on 
their- honour. Though hurt that he could 
have 'entertained such a suspicion, I forbore 
any reproaches, in pity to his feelings, and 
listened in silence to his relation of your meet- 
ing at the theatre, and the conversation that 
had taken place between you. In compliance 
with his and Captain Elmore’s entreaties, and 
influenced equally by the conviction that your 
injured health and faded bloom originated in 
the same source with his own altered appear- 
ance, I at length consented to undertak-e the 
commission with which he intrusted me, con- 
vinced that, however the natural excellence of 
his temper and disposition, his penetration, 
fold justice might . have been warped by 
the unhappiness he had endured, he was 
a young man of the strictest principles of 
honour; and well aware, from the domestic si- 
.tuation of his family, that he had but too 
much reason to suspect his father’s letter was 
a forgery. That it was not, you already know : 
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sincerely am I grieved to think that Mr. 
Sedley has so strangely sullied his former 
character for honour and generosity, zis to 
be induced, by any persuasion, to cast so 
dark a shade over the many amiable and es- 
timable qualities that reflected so bright a lustre 
on his early career. Most truly has his son re- 
lated the simple facts of all his kind and -ge- 
nerous conduct to his brother and my poor 
aunt, whose unfortunate attachment to General 
Sedley involved her in misery for many years 
of her life, as all her family violently resented 
her determined resolution of remaining faithful 
to him after his father's haughty rejection of 
her. 1 have now, my dear Sidney, candidly 
told you all my motives for an interference 
that an unwillingness to act any part in so de- 
licate an affair made me e.xtremely fearful of 
undertaking but, as an application to Charles 
Montague might have produced very unplea- 
sant *c.onsec[uences, I was anxious to' prevent 
it, and earnestly hope my interference may be 
the means of restoring you and poor Major 
Sedley to happiness ; for, much as he offended 
me by his reserve, and by the motives he 
N 4 



assigned for it, yet I truly esteem both him and 
his friend, and consider them as deserving oi 
every blessing this world can afford.” 

With animated pleasure Sidney listened to 
Uiese praises of Sedley, this assurance that 
Mrs. Ene^ entertained no fears of his success ; 
and, after expressing her gratitude to her with 
much warmth, she related all that had oc- 
curred on the receipt of Mr. Sedley’s letter, 
frankly avowing the misery it had given 
her. Mrs. Enesy, relieved from the fears 
which delicacy had suggested, of having 
been considered as intruding herself into an 
affair which had been cautiously concealed 
from her till her services had been required, so 
fervently expressed her pleasure, that Sidney 
felt the obligation she had conferred doubly 
enhanced by the manner in which it was be- 
stowed. 

On her return to Merrion-square, Sidney 
was somewhat alarmed at perceiving, by 
Charles’s countenance and manner, that he 
was extremely displeased ; and Sedley, the 
constant object of her thoughts, instantly 
occurring, she dreaded that he had by some 
means learned his recent application. 
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Very soon after Mrs. Montague had te* 
'turned to the drawing-room, Charles entered, 
and asked Sidney to come out and walk with 
him in the square. 

With this request she complied, though it 
increased her apprehension of his having 
discovered what she was^ for the present, so 
anxious to conceal from him ; but, soothed by 
the recollection that Sedley was out of town, 
and of his solemn promise never to meet her 
uncle or cousin except on terms of friendship, 
she determined to avow what had passed, if 
any hint had been given to Charles on the 
subject. 

Charles proceeded in silence till withinside 
the square ; then, abruptly addressing her, he 
a^ed what her final* resolutions were, that she 
had so decidedly dismissed Mr. Savage. 

This question, though it relieved Sidney’s 
fears of his ’having heard of her meeting with 
Major Sedley, disconcerted her, from the 
tone in which it was asked ; and she 
paused for a moment before she could reply 
that she had invariably expressed the same 
determination. 

N 5 
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. Did you not promise,” cried Charles, 
hastily, “to be guided by my wishes, and 
take some time for deliberation ? and have you 
done so ?” 

“ I have endeavoured to be guided by your 
wishes,” said Sidney, blushing ; “ with what 
success it is needless- to say ; but, with respect 
to Mr. Savage, my declaration has always 
been the same.” 

“ I don’t understand what you mean,” said 
he, angrily ; “ was it not my entreaty that you 
would endeavour to recover your spirits, and 
banish all romantic folly from your mind, and 
suffer Savage’s merit to have that av eight with 
you which it ought r” 

“ And may 1 not with more justice remind 
you of your declaration,* that, with respect to 
Mr. Savage, you would leave me at liberty.’^ 

“ So then,’’ exclaimed Charles, vehemently, 
“ you have dismissed Savage for ever ?” 

“ I have, ’ she replied steadily ; “ and I never 
intended to act any other part.” 

“ In future, then,” cried he, “ act as you 
please ; I will never again trouble you with 
my advice. I did think you would at least 
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have taken time for consideration before you 
‘came to so rash a resolution, when Savage was 
content to await your own inclination ; I can 
only regret that he has thrown away his time, 
and I rny friendship, to so little purpose.” 

“ How can you be so unjust, Charles?*’ 
cried she, reproachfully j “ have I ever sought 
to deceive either you or Mr. Savage ? Have 
I ever given any reason to believe that I felt 
any doubt as to the part I ought to act ?” 

“No.; of that I must not accuse you ; 
though I must of very foolishly trifling with 
your estalflishinent in life. You will hereafter 
regret your conduct, though 1 shall not again 
interfere, or any farther urge you on that or 
any other subject, when so well convinced how 
liftle attention you wisli to pay to my feelings 
or advice.’ 

“ 'I’hisis somewhat unjust, Charles,” criedshe, 
warmly ; “ to your wishes and advice I have 
yiekled as far as I could ; but how can I make 
your wishes mine ? Could you know my heart 
and feelings at tliis moment, you would then 
be convinced of tlic purity of my actions.” 

“ Do you intend this as a declaration of 
6 



jour. etiU encouraging your weak attachment 
to a man I abhor ?” cried Charles, reddening, 
“ do you intend, like Farfny Beauchamp, to 
follow your own wishes in defiance of all pro- 
priety ?” 

“ How can you make such a speech ?” said 
Sidney, shocked by his vehemence, “ or draw 
such a comparison between Major Sedley and 
Sir Townly Beauchamp ? Can there be two 
men more unlike ?” 

“ 1 make no comparison between them," 
cried Charles, angrily ; “ I am not so unjust ; 
but neither I believe is there much similarity 
between you and Lady Beauchamp ; and yet 
you are determined to follow her example ; 
and, though not precisely in the same way, 
to equally destroy your happiness, and wound 
the feelings of your family.” 

" 1 have never done so,” said Sidney, 
offended and alarmed ; “ nor I never will ; 
and, when time convinces you of your injustice, 
you will be sorry for your conduct.” 

I am not unjust in censuring you, se- 
verely censuring you, for indulging such feel- 
ings j nor can time ever reconcile me to the 
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idea of your encouraging weak tenderness for 
h mail whose family has insulted yours, aitd 
who has himself forsaken you.” 

“ How do you know that he has done so ?” 
said Sidney, in a faltering voice ; “ from 
whom have you recefved such information ?” 

“ Has any person told you that he has not ?” 
replied he, darting at her a look of wratli 
and in(juiry ; “ has any person endeavoured to 
tleccive you ? If they have,” — — — He 
checked himself, and remained silent. 

Sidney, overpowered by his warmth, and 
half-uttered threat, not daring to avow what 
had passed, nor able to deny that she had been 
convinced he had not forsaken her, trembled 
with apprehension, without being able or 
willing to speak. Charles, having waited in 
vain expectation of an answer, resumed,*— 
“ Beware, Sidney, you had better beware how 
you listen to* any false friend, who might wish 
to lead you into error. You are not, like Lady 
Beauchamp, devoid of feeling ; you had better 
therefore be cautious what part you act. Sed- 
ley is not at present in the kingdom, 'tis true ; 
but he may return ; and^ ahould he again 
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renew his efforts to engage you in any clan- 
destine correspondence, remember the conse- 
quences that must and will follow.” 

“ How, Charles,” cried Sidney, “ can you 
thus suffer the generosityof your disposition, your 
excellent understanding, ’to be warped by pre- 
judice, when you one moment accuse Major 
Sedley for having forsaken me, and ihc next 
denounce vengeance against him if he should 
make any effort to clear up or atone for the 
past.” 

“ It is not I wlio suffer my understanding 
to*be clouded by prejudice ; it is you who iiave 
done so. 1 accused Major Sedley, and with 
justice, of behaving ill to you, after all the 
violent afi’eccion he professed, by making 
no effort to apologize to me for his father’s 
conduct and his own, if it was his wish to re- 
new his addresses at any future period ; but 
you cannot suppose I intended any justification 
of his basely endeavouring again to tKigage 
' you in a clandestine correspondence, as I 
am now convinced, he before intended : if he 
has done so,” continued he, looking steadfastly 
at her, “ if he makes a single effort to do 
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so, he shall meet the punishment he de- 
sferves.” 

Sidney, roused to an exertion of fortitude, 
to guard against the possibility of the danger 
which, even in idea, made her blood curdle with 
horror, and with an intrepidity the magnitude 
of the threatened evil alone inspired, suddenly 
stopped, and, looking at Charles with a coun- 
tenance of calm lirrnness, said, “ Do you doubt 
my honour, Charles ? Have I ever, in any 
instance, .deceived you or my uncle, or be- 
trayed the confidence you have reposed in 
me ?” 

“ I do not doubt your honour,” replied he, 

nor suspect you of having done so.” 

“ Then 1 now pledge it in the most solemn 
manner never voluntarily to see or correspond 
with Major Sedley without your knowledge 
and rny uncle’s ; does this satisfy you ?” 

“ It does,*” cried Charles, softened, in 
spitoof his wrath, by this unexpected conces- 
sion, which he knew he had no right to de- 
mand : “ but why, vSidney, do you not, in 
other inslaticcs, act with equal prudence and 
generosity 
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“ Charles,” cried she, “ urge me no further : 
I have resigned the direction of my conduct 
wholly into your hands and my uncle’s. By 
the promise I have given I will uniformly 
abide, let my happiness be ever so much the 
sacrifice of your pride ; but more I cannot 
perform, and will not promise. My wishes 
are not in my own power. Now drop, I 
entreat, this conversation ; and do not 
suffer undue resentment to obscure your jus- 
tice, and deprive me of that place in your 
affection and confidence no voluntary act of 
mine has forfeited.” 

However dissatisfied at her determined 
rejection of his friend, which Savage had 
with the greatest indignation communicated 
to him, Charles could not resist this animated 
appeal to his feelings ; and, tenderly pressing 
her hand, he said, that, however grieved by her 
rash resolution of sacrificing her happiness to 
a man undeserving her regard, the kindness and 
affection she so well deserved from him, he 
would ever continue to feel and evince for her. 
Then, dropping the subject, he told her of the 
«teps which he and his father had taken to 
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answer Sir Townly’a demand; adding, that 
he understood Sir Townly proposed going to 
England immediately with his family ; and 
expressing great pleasure at this determination, 
though desiring her not to mention it to his 
mother, who might still weakly lament tha 
departure of her daughter, unworthy as she 
was of her tenderness. 

Sidney promised silence ; but her heart and 
thoughts, occupied by subjects foreign to 
Sir Townly or Lady Beauchamp, she could 
make no effort to join in the conversation. 
Charles, however internally provoked at the 
influence Sedley still held over her mind, 
would not, after her recent promise, any far- 
ther harass her by fruitless cautions, and very 
soon returned to the h’ouse. 

The pleasure Sidney had indulged, in the 
prospect of S.edley’s success with his family, 
and consequent success with her’s, this con- 
versation destroyed ; since, if such was 
Charles's determined resentment to Sedley, 
even when resigning all prospect of her mar- 
riage with Mr. Savage, what could she expect 
from her uncle — how hope that his pride would 
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'be less averse to her forming such a con 
nexion with a family, the' head of which 
had offered him so gross an insult ? Tliough 
no apprehension for the future could divest 
her of the consolation that the full vindication 
of Sedlcy’s honour afforded, and the perfect 
conviction that he bore her a degicc of 
affection beyond what she had ever believed 
he felt; yet her peace and tranquility were 
destroyed, and with restless impatience she 
sighed for the determination of her fate. 



CHAP. XI. 


During several sacceeding days Sidney 
iieard nothing farther of Sfidley ; and as Mrs. 
Enesy, who had merely come to town on 
business, was preparing to return to the 
country, she was deprived of the satisfaction of 
pouring forth her fears to one so anxious and 
so equal to relieve them by affectionate kind- 
ness and judicious argument. 

The day previous to her leaving town she 
called at Merrion-square, and, taking Sidney 
out in h '.r carriage, put into her hand a letter 
which slic had that fnoruing received from 
Ma,jor Sedley It was written to request she 
would immediately inform him of the state of 
Sidne y’s health, ns, now that the first transport 
of pleasure at finding her afi’cction unaltered had 
subsided, her chang;ed countenance and recent 
illness rested continually on his mind, nor 
could he for a moment divest himself of the 
apprehension that he had been too late unde- 
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ceived, to prevent his final loss of the adored 
o^ct of his fondest hopes ; nor did her image, 
such as, to him she had appeared on the last 
night of their meeting, for an instant cease to 
occupy his imagination. He concluded by say- 
ing, his uncle had written to his father on their 
arrival, requesting to see him; and they were 
in daily expectation of his arrival, as he had 
been merely detained by a fit of the gout ; but 
no success could now restore him to peace, nor 
was he adequate to any exertion while over- 
whelmed with such tottering apprehensions for 
the safety of one on whom his every hope of 
happiness rested. 

This letter Sidney could not read without 
many tears, and the recollection that on her 
uncle and Charles depended her only hope of 
having it in her power to reward his attachment 
served to encrease tliem, till Mrs. Enesy re- 
minded her of the weakness of giving way to 
sorrow, which the event might not justify . “ In 
pity to poor Sedley,” continued she, “ endea- 
vour to tranquillize your feelings, and recover 
your health, and let him not in you meet that 
disappointment he may not perhaps otherwise 
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experience. Surely, niy dear Sidney, you owe 
such an exertion to his apprehensive tenderness ; 
and this I have ventured to promise in your 
name, as I have answered his letter, and, in pity 
to his feelings, rather exceeded on the pleasing 
side of truth, and said that, if permitted to see 
you on his return to town, he might expect to 
behold you very unlike what you had appeared 
to his disturbed imagination on the night you 
had met at tW theatre. Will you then fulfil this 
promise ? will you endeavour to hope the best, 
and to acquire fortitude to meet with resigna- 
tion whatever farther trials may await you ? 
The difficulties of such an undertaking I can 
well appreciate ; but the exertion is worthy of 
you, and will, let matters take what turn they 
juay, affbrtl you the truest consolation.” 

To make the struggle, Sidney promised ; 
though she could scarcely hope to accomplish 
so painful an exertion. 

In compliance with Mrs. Enesy’s parting 
advice, and in tenderness to Sedley, Sidney 
used her utmost efforts to compose her spirits, 
by dwelling as little as possible oii the subject 
that would, had she permitted it, have exclu- 
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sively occupied his thoughts ; and, by constantly 
devoting her time to employment, she so far 
beguiled her uneasiness as in some measure to 
subdue the anxiety that preyed on her health 
and spirits. 

Charles, pleased' by her conduct, and by the 
unceasing pains she took to soften his resent- 
ment, resumed all his former kindness, so assi- 
duously studying her happiness and amuse- 
ment, that not even the dread she felt of his pride 
and violence proving destructive to her future 
peace could render her insensible to his kind- 
ness, or lessen her affection. 

This reconciliation between them so deeply 
offended Mr. Savage, that scarcely could he 
forbear quarrelling with Charles; but, deter- 
mined to shew a proud indifference to 
the disappointment of his hopes, he so far 
trampled on his feelings as to visit as usual at 
Mei'rion-square, though directing his attention 
almost exclusively to Anna, who at once flirted 
M'itli and laughed at him. Charles was piqued 
at his unjust resentment, the displeasure he 
had indulged towards Sidney gradually subsided; 
and he became conscious of the injustice Avhich 



tlie violence of his passions too often impelled 
him to use towards her. 

Another w'cek elapsed without, any intelli- 
gence reaching her, and Sidney’s fears more 
pow’erfully awakened by this delay, which Sed- 
Icy’s letter had not taught l>er to expect, could 
scarcely so far command her feelings as to be 
able to disguise them. 

One morning, as the family were sitting at 
breakfast, servant entered the room, and in- 
formed Mr. Montague there was a gentleman 
in his carriage at the door, who, on learning he 
was at home, had sent up a request to speak to 
him on business of conseejuence. 

“ What is his name, or who is he?” de- 
mancTed Mr. Montague* 

“ I do not know, sir,” replied the servant; 
“ he is a stranger to me, nor do I know either 
the carriage or sl rvants ; and when I asked what 
name I should give in, he told me to say, a gen- 
tleman wished very j)nrticularly to see you.” 

“ Shew him in here,” said Mr. Montague. 

“ 'Ibis is a singular message and request,’’ 
resumed he angrily, when tire servant was gone, 
“ from a stranger who docs not choose to-avow 
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his name; but if, as I suspect, he comes to 
make any offers or demands on the part of 
Sir Townly Beauchamp, who may choose to 
desire a reconciliation, since he has obtained 
the whole of his wife’s fortune, he shall find his 
caution of very littlb avail towards promoting 
his wishes.” 

The involuntary emotion which the delivery 
of this message had given to Sidney this speech 
subdued, as such a proceeding was -more con- 
sonant to what might be expected from a friend 
of Sir Townly Beauchamp’s than from Mr. 
Sedley, whose application she had always ex- 
pected would be by letter, without hazarding a 
personal interview, till apprized with what feel- 
ings Mr. Montague would be inclined to receive 
his overtures. 

Enraged by his father’s surmise, Charles 
sternly fixed his eyes on the door, to watch who 
should enter, and his example was followed by 
every person present from different emotions 
of anger, surprise, curiosity, and fear. 

In a few moments the door opened, and a 
gentleman entered, whose air and appearance 
eomminded an involuntary sensation of respect 
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even from those so little disposed to entertain 
any for a man they considered an ambassador 
of Sir Townly Beauchamp’s. He was rather 
in the decline of life; though, apparently more 
broken by sorrow than infirmity, he still re- 
tained a striking degi’ee of/ni:uily l)cauty, and 
the fire of his eye and intelligence of his coun- 
tenance indicated the warmth of his feelings, 
while the fine proportion and erect stateliness 
of bis figiy c convtyed an idea of grace and 
dignity that w as calculated to inspire esteem 
and coinniand respect. 

After bowing to the party in general, he ad- 
dressed Mr. Montague, apologizing for his in- 
trusion at such an early hour. 

Ifis air, manner, ajid address, so forcibly 
ini})rcssed Mr. Montague with the conviction, 
that, though Sir Townly s Iricnd, he was per- 
fectly the genllliiuan, that, with his accustomed 
politeness and hospitality, he requested him to 
be seated, and join their breakfast party; at the 
same time requesting to be favoured with liis 
name, as he could not recollect having before 
had the pleasure of seeing him. 

“ Nor have I, sir,” said the stranger, smiling, 
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“ ever had the honour of addressing Mr. Mon- 
tague, though with some members of his family 
I have had the happiness of being intimately 
acquainted ; permit me, however, to decline any 
mention of my name at present, and sufl'er me 
to assure you that's sentiments of the sincerest 
respect and regard for your family, joined with 
those of a more personal nature, have induced 
my present application, in the hope of your per- 
mitting me to have some private conversation 
with you when at leisure.” 

Then taking a seat at the table, and looking 
at Charles, added, he believetl he had the plea- 
sure of addressing the younger Mr, Montague. 

Charles bowed assent ; but, involuntarily 
diverted by the singularity of the scene, his 
native love of frolic and raillery revived, and 
he cast such a glance of drollery and ridicule 
across the table at Anna, that the stranger, 
however unwilling to appear to notice itj’ could 
not forbear sinil • Charles a little confused 
at his being observed, liastily turned to Sid- 
ney, and reniiiided her of an engagement she 
had iniule t<» go out with liiin in his curricle 
after breakfast. 
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On hearing her speak, the gentleman looked 
at her with an expression of such earnest, yet 
pleased attention, that Sidney, agitated by his 
observation, blushed excessively; when, with- 
drawing his eyes, he again addressed Charles, 
saying lie hoped he woidd excuse his request- 
ing him to postpone his intended drive, as he 
was extremely anxious to have him j)rescnt at 
the interview \vith which Mr. Alontague had 
agreed to favour him ; adding an apology to 
Sidney for the delay. 

Sidney, restort'd to composure by a request 
which convinced her that business resj)ecting 
Sii’ Townly had alone induced this visit, since 
Charles’.s presence was required, replied, with 
ii smih', the delay w^tis immaterial. Charles, 
ihough much displeased at the idea of being 
called on to attend an interview designed to 
j)romotc Sir 'rownly’s wishes, was yet so won 
upon by tlie grace and dignity (jf the stranger’s 
manners, that he agreed to his request, and a 
general conversation took place that still farther 
interested every member of the Montague 
family in favour of the mysterious stranger. 

.As soon as breakfast was over Mr.’Monta- 
o 2 
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gue arose, and led the way to his study, fol- 
lowed by Charles and the gentleman, w ho then 
addressed him thus ; — “ Motives of delicacy 
have thus long, sir, induced me to wave any 
mention of my name, extremely averse farther 
to wound the justly^ offended feelings of your 
family, till at liberty to offer some atonement 
for the unworthy treatment you have received. 
It is not improbable, sir, that you may have heard 
of General Sedley, who lias now the honour 
of addressing you, uncle to Major Sedley, of 
the — — dragoons. Jxt not my name preju- 
dice, or my present application offend you,” 
continued he, observing Mr. Montague about 
to speak, while his colour rose to crimson^^ “ I 
have come but to offer* the apology so indis- 
pensably due for a letter which nevei' would 
have been addressed to you, had it not been for 
the perfidious conduct of a woman, who, taking 
advantage of my brother’s ignorance of' your 
family, and imposing on his too-easy faith in 
her assertions, has left no effort untried to se- 
duce him into conduct so unlike his general 
character ; and my anxiety, sir,” continued he, 
addressing Charles, “ if possible to conciliate 
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the friendship of one who holds so high a place 
in iny nephew’s esteem, has induced me to re- 
rjucst your {)rcsence, and to you as well as to 
jMi'. iMontague to offer ti\e fullest explanation, 
the amplest apology, that can be made for the 
past.” 

7\wed by the gentle dignity of the General’s 
manner, Charles bowed in silence, and Mr. 
Montague haughtily replied, “ To me. General 
Sedley, no explanation can be given, no apo- 
logy be made, that can atone for an insult 
«uch as never before was offered to a man in 
iny situation ; nor can your brother’s personal 
ignorance of my family plead in extenuation 
of his conduct, as I flatter myself, sir, I am too 
generally known in the, world to have rendered 
it difficult for him to have acquired better 
information.” 

The flush of honest but forbearing pride 
tinged the G eneral’s cheeks a t this haughty reply? 
and he paused for a moment, as if debating how 
ho ought to act, when with tempered spirit and 
suavity, he replied, “ Coming here, sir, with 
every wish to conciliate, every desire to atone 
for an insult which my feelings as a gen.tleman 
0 3 
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must instruct me to consider as peculiarly 
wounding to yours, no personal consideration 
shall interfere to [rrevcnt rny using every exer- 
tion to redress the injuries of a nephew, whose 
honour no man can impeach ; and however, sir, 

I respect your pride, I must be permitted to 
question your justice if you deny me permis- 
sion to lay before you the only vindication I 
can offer for my brother’s conduct. What j)art 
you ought then to act I shall not, sir, presume 
to dictate ; but, to refuse such a request, the 
character! had heard of Mr. Montague did not 
lead me to expect.” 

Whatever resentment Mr. Montague felt at 
an application that renewed all his former in- 
dignation, there was, in the matter and manner 
of this speech, something that forbade his re- 
fusal of the rc(piest it contained, and he coldly 
bowed his acquiescence. The General, restrain- 
ing the feelings this conduct excited, drew a 
letter from his pocket, and, putting it into Mr. 
Montague’s hand, said, with a tincture of 
haughtiness his utmost anxiety to conciliate 
could not wholly repress, “ Permit nie, sir, to 
request your perusal of tiiat letter: with the 
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writing of the lady you must be top well ac- 
<|uainted to suffer any doubt of its authenticity 
to rest on your mind.” 

^Mr. Montague, surprised at perceiving Uie 
direction in Mrs. llainilton's hand, unfolded 
the letter without speaking, and read tlie follow- 
ing lines : — 

“ For William Sedley, Esq. 

“ My dear Sir, — Influenced by the warmest 
gratitude for the uncommon kindness you have 
on many occasions shewn to both my sons, and 
by the esteem and regard 1 have ever felt for 
you, I take the liberty of an old friend to in- 
terest my.seif in your happiness, and therefore 
hasten to inform you of what it must be of the 
utmost consequence to learn in time. You 
are, I understand from Fortescue, who returned 
home a few .days ago, still ignorant of the 
Imsiness ; — but at that 1 cannot wonder from 
my personal knowledge of the Montague 
family, with whose characters you are, I believe, 
as yet unacquainted. 

“ To keep you no longer in suspense, I shall 
briefly inform you, that from Mr. Elverton, a 
o 4 
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brother officer of your son’s, who dined here the 
other day, 1 heard in the course of conversation 
-that Major Sedley has been for months back a 
very constant visitor at Mr, Montague’s of 

Belle Vue, within a few miles of C ; and 

that it was understood, before he left the 
country, that*Major Sedley either had or would 
immediately propose for Miss S. Montague, 
niece to that gentleman. 

“ My regard for you induced me to be very 
particular in my inquiries, and Mr. Elverton, 
who is an intimate friend of Fortescue’s, ac- 
quainted me with the following circumstances ; 
That Major Sedley, since his firstgoing to reside 

at C , has been a constant inmate of Belle 

Vue; that the obvious pains taken to in- 
veigle him into a marriage with Sidney Monta- 
gue, by herself and her family, was a common 
subject of jest among his brother-officers, 
who used frequently to rally him on being the 
dupe of their arts, and advising him to be more 
cautious in his conduct; that your son violently 
resented their hints, and rvhat he termed their 
improper liberties with Miss Montague’s name; 
and that he was near engaging in a duel with one 
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of thetn, who from being his particular 
friend, and of course more interested in his 
welfare, had spoken with greater earnestness 
tljan any of the others. 

“ To this account, strange as it may seem, 
my knowledge of the Montagues induces me 
to give implicit credit, asl know them to be a 
proud, ambitious, extravagant, and, at the same 
time, an unprincipled family, and anxious to 
get rid of their niece, an artful girl destitute of 
fortune. *Uer friends indeed have endeavoured 
to supply that deficiency by commencing a law- 
.suit against Fortescuc for his uncle Forbes's 
profierty, with a view, 1 suppose, to terrify him 
into making some compromise, in order to 
avoid the enormous expenses of litigation. 
Her father even look possession of the property 
in ([uestion, till compelled by poor Mr. Hamil- 
tion to give.it up, to whom it of course be- 
longed, not only as heir-at-law, hut in virtue 
of a deed of settlement made by his grand- 
father previous to his death. 

“ 1 have now, my dear friend, given you 
every particular I could gather of this affair, 
and also the character of the Montague family, 
o 5 
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with whom I have become, unfortunately for 
myself and my dear Fortescue, but too well 
acquainted, as old Montague’s younger brother 
w'as married to a sister of Mr. Hamilton’s. 
As she poor woman, died very young, Sidney 
Montague, her only child, was left entirely to 
tlic care of her husband’s family, in whose 
princi{)les she has, I know', from the best au- 
thority, been but too well instructed, and is, like 
them, crafty and \ indictive. 

“ You will, my dear sir, take what’ steps you 
judge most prudent to |)revent your son's 
throwing himself so lamentably away; and this 
I should hope will be no difficult task, as 
the Montagues would he extremely cautious of 
bringing themselves into })ublic notice by per- 
sisting in an affair of the’ kind in op|)osition to 
the wishes of the young man’s friends. They 
will only enileavour to work upon the poor 
young man’s feelings, w'ithout appearing them- 
selves in tlie business ; but I hope your son will 
have too much sense and duty to think of acting 
such a part, when he finds you so decidedly 
averse as you must feel to his forming so 
wretched a connexion. 
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“I shall now my dear sir, conclude by re- 
questino; that this letter may for ever remain a 
secret between us, as for many reasons, but 
more particularly from Fortescue’s unfortunate 
relationship with Sidney Monttiguc, I should 
not wish in any way to appear in such an 
affair : I have only been induced to do so by 
my regard for you, and conse(]uent interest in 
your son’s welfare ; and am, my dear sir, witli 
very sincere wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, * “ Your aflectionate, 

Rulland-squave, “ and obliged friend 

October 180 — . “ Letitia Hamilton.” 

Mr. Montague’s transports of rage and asto- 
nishment at reading this letter so wholly over- 
powered him, tliat he returnefi it in silence to 
the General, who comprehending his fccling.s by 
his varying .colour ami the violence of his 
agitation, without again addre.-sing him pre- 
sented the letter to Charles, saying, “ Will you 
also, sir, read this letter, and huy if you can 
consider it as an extenuation of my hrotlier’s 
conduct, who, having lived for rnatiy year.s 
excluded from the great world, in a distant' part 
06* 
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of the kingdom, had no opportunity of ac- 
quiring better information.” 

Charles, who had hitherto sat silent, not 
thinking himself called on to interfere, and un- 
willing to offer the slightest offence to a man of 

General Scdley’s years and ajjpearancc, took 
*> 

the letter he presented, feeling the most intense 
curiosity to learn what had thus violently af- 
fected his father, or how Mrs. Hamilton, whose 
writing he recognised, could have interfered. 
Scarcely however had he cast his eye over the 
contents, than hastily rising from his seat, w hilc 
fury started to his eye.s, he exclaimed, “ Good 
Heavens ! What a sheet of slander ! What a 
series of infamous falsehoods ! And not of 
Sidney only, but of our whole family!” 

" The motives that must have prompted 
such detestable conduct,” saitl General Sed- 
ley mildly, “ I will, if permitted, endeavour to 
explain; and also the reasons which have 
kept my nephew in ignorance of his father’s 
letter to Mr. Montague till within the last 
three weeks, when a very trivial circumstance 
led to the discovery. Have I your permission, 
sir,” continued he, addressing Mr. Montague, 
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‘‘ to enter into a detail, which I trust will con* 
vince you how unfortunately my brother has 
been deceived into acting a part so justly offen- 
suve to you.” 

“ If such is your desire, sir,” said Mr. 
Montague, speaking with as much calmness 
as he could assume while under the influence 
of such powerful emotion, “ I can have no ob- 
jection to listen, though I must say that my 
feelings on reiuling a letter, containing such in- 
jurious aspersions on my niece’s honour, and on 
the honour of the whole family, can very ill dis- 
pose me to any farther investigation of a silb- 
ject in every w'ay so wounding to my feelings 
as a man, and to iny character as a gentleman.” 

“ 'riiosc', feelings, sir,” said the General, with 
an expression of the most benignant sw eetness, 
“ it is my most earnest desire to sooth by con- 
vincing y<ju kow lightly such calumny should 
weigh on your mind %vhen you consider 
Mrs. Hamilton’s despicable motives. Her unfor- 
tunate connexion with Miss Montague renders 
it painful to me to state them ; but as, in every 
instance whei e the happiness of others is con- 
cerned, no feelings except those of justice ought 
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to influence us, I will briefly state what I am 
so anxious you should hear.” 

Mr. Montague bowed w’itliout speaking, and 
the General resumed — “ A short time previous 

to my nephew s joining his regiment at C , 

my brotlier, in my house, and in my presence, 
proposed to him to' form u connexion with 
Mrs. Hamilton’s eldest daughter. Perfectly 
ignorant of Mrs. Hamilton's real character, 
wliicli she had sufficient art to disguise from a 
man of his careless disposition, lie had listened 
with pleasure to the overtures made by the 
Harniltons to that effect. 

“ To this proposal my nephew gave a decided 
refusal, declaring he never would marry till he 
met with a lady whom he could from his ov n 
choice select its the partner of his futiiri. life. 
In this refusal my brother readily acquiesced, 
saying he might consider hilnself as uncon- 
trolled master of his actions in this respect, as 
to such freedom of choice his years fully en- 
titled him ; and from that jveriod, till the receipt 
of Mrs. Hamilton’s letter, never, I brieve, 
thought farther on the subject. 

“ To the feelings tliat letter was but too well 
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calculated to excite he unfortunately gave way 
without consulting me, as he tliought him- 
self bound in honour to Mrs. Hamilton to con- 
ceal it; but he immediately wrote to his son, 
to apprize him of the step he had taken, and 
also to Captain Elmore, wlio he concluded 
was the friend alluded t6 in Mrs. Hamilton's 
letter. 

“ To carry licr schemes more perfectly into 
effect, Airs. Hamilton had previously secured 
in her inft:rest a servant of n)y brother's, wliose 
care and attention, during his frequent attacks 
of the gout, had unhap|)ily enabled her to ac- 
quire an inlluence over him. These two 
letters she suppressed, together with every one 
adflressed by iny nephew or Elmore to ray 
brother, concluding, Yrom the knowledge Mrs. 
Hamilton had imparted to her, of the 
quick feelings and sensibility of your family, 
that such a quarrel would take place between 
you and my nephew as would preclude any 
farther wish on his part to complete the con- 
nexion he was then so desirous to form. If 
this should not happen, she relied on her own 
abilities to involve my nephew in such disputes 
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with his father as would prevent his being 
enabled to undeceive liiin ; as my brother, 
offended at the seeming disrespect of his son 
and Captain Elmore in never returning any 
answer to his letters, was violently incensed 
with both. 

“ Under such circumstances, sir, you may, 
perhaps, form some judgment of what my 
nephew’s feelings must have been on receiving 
your’s and Miss Montague’s letter. Unable to 
assign any cause for either, such was the dis- 
traction of his mind, that instead of coming to 
Dublin, as he had intended, for the purpose of 
arranging his allairs, to enable him to make 
proper proposals to you, and to obtain your 
con.sent to his union with Miss Montague, «Jic 
yielded liimself a prey to despair, and commis- 
sioned Captain Elmore to give me a brief state 
of the affair, such as to him it then ap})eared, 
to excuse his not meeting me in town, as he 
had promised. lie made a tour round the king- 
dom, and afterwards pro])Osed going to Spain ; 
but before he could effect a proper exchange 
for hitnself and friend, as I before mentioned, 
he accidcntidly discovered that his father had 
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written to you. Equally surprised at such a 
circumstance, and at my brothcr’.s never having 
aj)prized him of such a step, he set out for my 
house, where a meeting took place between him 
and his father, who put into his liands the 
letter I have shewn you of Mrs. Hamilton’s. 
I’or that my ue|)hew accounts by supposing it 
was instigated l)y resentment to himself lor de- 
clining a connexion with her daughter ; and by 
excessive jealousy of your niece for being the 
heiivss of*a ptoiierty she was so desirous to 
secure for her son. 

“ Such, sir, arc the motives which actuated 
her ; and 1 earnestly hope that this plain, and, 
I solemnly assure you, correct statement of 
facte, will incline you to pardon my brother’s 
letter, and restore my nephew to that place he 
was so happy as to hold in your friendship and 
esteem previous to this unfortunate transac- 
tion. I may now, perhaps, without offence, olFer 
you a letter from iny brother, apologizing for 
the injurious one into which he was betra'cd 
by his confidence in the assertions of a woman 
whose situation in life, and connexion witli 
your family, precluded her from suspicion, as 
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with your family differences my brother was, 
till informed by her own letter, perfectly igno- 
rant. I will then sir, with your permission, 
propose such terms on the part of iny nephew, 
as will, I earnestly hope, induce you to consent 
to his union with your niece, and thus reward 
him for sufferings, which, could you have known, 
would have induced you to regret tlie arts that 
have been used to destroy his happiness and 
sully his honour by a suspicion of duplicity. 
That such will now be your feelings, and those 
of his young friend,” added he, looking at 
Charles, “ I cannot doubt from the many strong 
proofs of friondsliip and regard you evinced for 
him when unac(]uainted with his attachment 
to Miss Montague, and when unprejudiced 
judges of his character and conduct.” 

In every way irritated, disgusted and 
offended, Mr. Montague could _ not easily re- 
cover from the impression of such complicated 
feelings ; and with cold politeness thanking 
General Sedley for the honour conferred on 
his niece, said, “ Such a length of time has 
elapsed since the Major’s first proposals to 
Miss Montague, tliat I can not suppose 
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she would now wish to form such a connexion, 
as she also is fully sensible of the indignity 
oft'ered her : and, however the explanation you 
have just given, sir, must remove any re- 
sentment 1 can feel to Mr. Scdlcy, the past" 
has made too deep an impression on my mind 
to render such a connexion as pleasant to our 
feelings as it would onct; have been ; more 
particularly as the present unsettled state of 
ray niece's affairs might seem to justify 
Mrs. HaiTiilton’s insinuations, who, not content 
with the basest efforts to deprive Miss Mon- 
tague of her fortune, has added the still more 
unpardonable injurv of endeavouring to deiaine 
her character, and disgrace her family.” 

Is this just? is this equitalffc ?” exclaimed 
General Sedley : “ can you indeed resolve to 
sacrifice my nejihew's happiness to jiride ? That 
jVliss Montague's feelings must have been 
severely wouiuled I will, with sincere regret 
for the occasion, acknowledge ; but, when con- 
vinced her resentment was unjustly elicited, 
she will not, I earnestly hope, feel any objection 
to suffer my nephew to try and regain the 
place he once ffattered himself he held in her 
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esteem. To permit him to make this trial is 
all I request, and a refusal I cannot meet 
with tlic same calmness with which T endured 
your reception of my fust attempts to oiler an 
explanation, as I cannot consider it prompted 
by the same foelinirs of honourable delicacy 
that then influenced your conduct. Pardon me, 
sir, if I have spoken with too much of the 
plainness of an old soldier, not accustomed to 
disguise his sentiments ; and suffer me to ask,’* 
addressing Charles, “ if you have so far for- 
gotten your former friendship for Sedley as to 
think it just that he should fall the victim of 
Mrs. Hamilton's artifices r” 

“ Since you have asked my opinion, sir,” 
said Charles, “ I will frankly declare, that 
all the resentment has vanished which 
I have so long borne to Sedley and to your 
family, for what I considered most injurious 
treatment of a lady to whom no man’s attention 
could be regarded as an honour that she w'as 
not well entitled to receive. This complete 
explanation Mrs. Hamilton’s baseness, 
shews how unjustly I have been led to accuse 
Sedley of duplicity, and I shall wdth plea- 
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sure meet him on the same terms of friendship 
I formerly professed and felt for him. At the 
same time, sir, I must be permitted to say, 
that, were I to consult my feelings alone, I 
should infinitely prefer my cousin’s forming a 
connexion with a gentlemali, my own particu- 
lar friend, and a man to whom no family could 
possibly urge an objection, than to ally herself 
where even the shadow of disapprobation has 
been eithtY felt or expressed. Sidney has de- 
cidedly rejected this gentleman, probably from 
afleetton for Major Sedley, whom she always 
acquitted of any species of dishonour, much 
as appearances were against him. She ought 
therefore to be allowed to act for herself, and 
to follow her own inclination ; and this conces- 
sion, sir,’’ addressing his father, “ Sidney’s uni- 
form affection and deference to your advice I 
tliink deserve that you should make to her 
wishes.” 

The struggle of wounded pride, with the 
sense of justice, and affection to Sidney, which 
dictated this speech, so strongly recommended 
Charles to the old General’s favour, that, 
holding out his hand, he said ^vith a smile. 
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“ Much as Otwage interested me by the 
warmth with which he spoke of the many acts 
of kindness you had shewn him, and many as 
were the anecdotes Henry Elmore related of 
your spirit, generosity, and candour, your pre- 
sent conduct has 6ven more warmly obliged 
and gratified me than I could have expected ; 
it has convincetl me how truly you deserved 
the praises they mutually bestowed upon you. 
You will not then, I hope, refuse iny ofl'ered 
friendship ; and, consenting to banish ajl re- 
membrance of the past, and all recollection of a 
woman undeserving of notice, receive with 
your former kindness a friend who feels the 
most anxious impatience to be rcstorQd to 
your esteem, and allowed in person to declare 
his feelings.” 

No pride, no resentment, could enable 
Charles longer to withstand the earnest desire 
wliich General Sedley manifested to conciliate 
his frienilship, an advance which from him he 
could not but consider as highly flattering, and, 
eagerly taking his hand, he declai'ed tliat he 
felt most anxious to embrace Sedlev, and to 
assure him of his undiminished friendship. 
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' “ May I, sir,” cried the General, then 
addressing Mr. Montague, “ from you hope 
the same generosity ? May 1 entreat that you 
uill sanction your son s permission to my 
nephew to renew his visits at your house, 
leaving the rest to lime, afid his own influence 
with Miss Montague ?” 

“ I most earnestly entreat you will do so, 
sir,” cried (diaries, eagerly ; “ I think it due 
to Sidne^, and shall ever considci’ it as an 
obligation to myself.” 

IMr. Montague, unable to resist the wishes 
of a son who had always so scrupulously stu- 
died his, sensible of the justice of his demand, 
and his pride soothed by tlie General’s urgency, 
whicli proved how wai’rnly interested he felt in 
the success of his emhassy, and not thinking 
himself justified in sacrificing Sidiu'y's happi- 
ness to liis ov>n feelings of disgust, alter a few 
moments’ |)ausc replied by referring the Ge- 
neral entirely to Sidney. 

Gdieral Sedley, (.leligjited by a concession 
which he knew from his ne[)hew would be 
followed by the full accomplishment of nis 
.wishes, laid aside the slight ddgn^e of reserve 
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that had liitherto marked his mannhr, and witli 
great animation expressed his delight at the 
prospect of an union between the two families, 
saying he had, when in India, been intimately 
acquaintetl witli, and sincerely esteemed, an 
uncle of Mr. Montague’s, who had been in 
the same regiment with himself. Mr. Mon- 
tague, insensibly recovering the warm and cor- 
dial politeness which so strikingly distin- 
guished his manners, they convers»;d more as 
if they had been old friends than only that 
morning introduced to each other, till the Ge- 
neral said, M ithu smile, that he must not forget 
poor Otwage’s impativ uce to learn the result of 
an interview on which Jus happiness (hipendcd, 
and would therefore request Mr, Montague’.- 
permission to have a few nunutes private con- 
versation with Misf Montague, to deliver a 
message with which his nephew had charged 
him, if allowed to address her, 

Charles leaving the room to prepare Sidney 
for this unexpected interview. General Sedley, 
after bestowing such warm encomiums on him 
as delighted his father, presented a letter 
from his brother, expressing a hope it would 
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eradicate all resentment from his breast to- 
wards a man, whose character, however shaded 
by a few errors, had long secured the love and 
esteem of all who were acquainted with the 
benevolence of his disposition, and the liberality 
of liis sentiments. 

Though Mr. Montague felt no inclination 
to concur in the General s praises of his bro- 
tiier, he had gone too far to n i'usc his assent; 
and, taki^g the letter, he broke the seal, and 
t ead the following lines ; 


To Montaoue, Esq. 

Sirt, — Though rather at a loss howto 
athfress you, after such a letter as I was de- 
ceived by Mrs. Hamilton's false representations 
into w riting ; yet, as an old man, long since 
retiicd from tire busy scenes of life, and there- 
fore easily exposed to artful impositions and 
interested treachery, I cannot but indulge the 
hope that my brother’s e.xp]anation will remove 
the just resentment which you feel towards 
me foi’ crediting her base assertions. But» 

VO I.. HI. p , • 
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considering her as a friend to myself, and as 
an impartial observer of her relation, Miss 
Montague’s conduct, 1 had no reason to sus- 
pect their falsehood. 

“ To my son I leave the task of making my 
apologies to Miss Montague ; — he will, 1 trust, 
have sufficient influence to induce her to 
pardon the past ; as I am extremely anxious 
to be viewed by you and your family in that 
light, in which, I flatter myself, had I the ho- 
nour of being personally known to you, I should 
be considered. 

“ I shall no longer intrude on your time, 
sir, than to assure you, that had my health per- 
mitted, 1 would in person liave made the 
apology which my brotlier has undertaken 
to offer in my name ; and to ex})ress a sincere 
hope that Miss Montague and yourself will 
honour the proposals of my son with your 
approbation. As my brother, in consequence 
of my infirmities, has been obliged to repre- 
sent me on this occasion, I request you will 
consider liim as vested with full powers to 
agree in my name to any terms you shall die- 
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tate, as best calculated to ensure the happiness 
of Miss Montague, 


“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ your most obedient humble servant, 

“ William Sedley.” 


There was in this letter, though not pre- 
cisely such as Mr. Montague had expected, 
something so expressive of an earnest wish 
■to efface every disagreeable recollection, and 
it so strongly indicated the easy and unsus- 
•f»ecting credulity with which Mr. Sedley had 
trusted to Mrs. Hamilton, that it more com- 
pletely subdued liis resentment than all the 
ClClieral had urged in his brother’s favour. 
After a short struggle, he therefore expressed 
his inclination to forget the past, and even de- 
clared tliat ho felt extremely desirous to apo- 
logise to Major Sedley, for suspecting him of 
duplicity, and tluis exposing him to all the 
misery he had endured. He concluded Jby 
inviting him and the General to spend the 
evening in Merrion-square, to which the 
General assented. 

P 2 
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Meanwhile Charles proceeded to the dra^v^- 
ing-rooni in search of Sidney, whom he found 
there alone, waiting for his sunjinons. Much 
surprised at his long delay, on seeing liiin enter 
with a countenance beaming with pleasure, 
she with great eagerness demanded w hat had 
occurred to gratify him so much. 

" A circumstance,” cried he, affectionately, 
** that has given me more pleasure than any I 
ever remember ; and, if you promise ‘ to listen 
with patience and composure, 1 will make you 
a partner in my joy.” 

Sidney, astonished at this preamble knew not 
what to hope or expect ; but, giving the 
required promise, he continued, “ Are you 
not convinced, Sidney, that no circumstance 
can give me sincerer delight than such as 
promises to render you happy ? and such I 
have now to communicate. 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed she, 
in violent perturbation ; “ has the gentleman 
who came here to-day ?” 

She stopped, fearing to betray herself ; when 
Charles, bursting into a laugh, ,exclaimed,“That 
was a tolerable good guess, Sidney ; so good 
an one, that I am almost tempted to suspect 



you had some little hint of this business. How- 
ever, to keep you no longer in suspense, he is 
no other tlian General Scdley; and he has so 
fully explained all matters to my father’s satis- 
faction and mine, that you may banish all fears, 
and prepare to meet the j)oor Major with all 
the kindness I know you feel for him.” 

Sidney, overpowered by intelligence so un- 
expected and delightful, could not utter a 
word ; awl, while tears flowed down her cheeks, 
she looked at Charles for some tartlier expla- 
nation of ^vhat appeared so incredible. 
■CJOrnprehending the meaning of lier expressive 
look, he gave her a brief and rapid sketch of all 
General Sedley had communicated, and con- 
cluilcd by informing, her of his request, and 
urging her to be expeditious, as the General 
was anxious to return to his nephew . 

This arguiifent, the most powerful one he 
could use, had the desired effect on Sidney, 
who soon so far tranquillized her spirits as to 
he able to accompany him to the study, when 
Mr. Montague, rising and taking her hand, led 
her forward, and presented her to the General, 
who tend«rly inquired about her health, of 
p 3 
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which, he said, his nephew had requested he 
would be very particular in his account. 

Though not wholly devoid of confusion and 
agitation, Sidney replied to his inquiries with 
grace and sweetness. 

Mr. Montague ,and Charles leaving tlie 
room, General Sedley took Sidney’s hand, 
and, tenderly pressing it, said, “ Suffer me now, 
my dear Miss Montague, in Otwage’s name, 
to thank you for the honour you have con- 
ferred on him by still permitting him to hold 
that place in your esteem which he was so 
happy as to attain ; and allow me to indulge 
a hoj)e that the deception jnactised by Mrs. 
Hamilton will plead my brother’s apology 
with you for the part he has acted. He is 
most anxious to obtain your esteem and aftec- 
tion ; and do not think me too partial when I 
assure you, that, if you knew him, you would 
feel that interest in his favour which he so 
truly deserves, however unfortunately he has 
in some instances allowed his understanding 
to be enslaved.” 

The General’s anxiety to vindicate his bro- 
ther required no apology with Sidney, from 
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know ing the early history of both ; and she 
rcpliod with greSt sweetness, “ I do not bear 
Mr. Scdl 'y any resentment— I know from Ma- 
jor So. '.ley, and from Charles, that he has been 
deceived ; atid, with every sentiment of that 
respect which I should wijh to feel for Major 
Sedloy’s father, T am prepared to meet him.” 

“ How infiaiteiy you oblige and delight me!” 
cried the General w armly : “ How every thing 
charmin* and candid that Otwage prepared me 
to expect you, have I found you ; and with 
what pleasure w ill 1 now hasten to offer him my 
"congratulations ! But, l)efore I leave you, I 
must deliver the message with which he has 
chargetl me — to nvpiest, that if Mr. Charles 
Montague should CMtertain any suspicions, 
or make any inquiries respecting the j)ast, you 
would conlide to him all the particulars thathave 
been commuilicatcd to you, as he is extremely 
anxious to be restored to his confidence and 
esteem. From the friendship that has ever 
subsisted betw’een you and Mr. Montague, 
youwould perhaps find any reserve with him dis- 
agreeable : and such a c onfidence he cannot 
doubt that Mr. Montague will hold sac'red, as I 
p 4 
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believe Otw’age would dislike to have 
other incnibcr of your family acejuuinted with 
tile state of his private affairs.” 

Sidney tlianked tlie General with inireh 
aninmtion for his and Major Sedley’s kind 
attention to her wishes ; the General then 
saying with a smile, he feared he had already 
tried his nephew's patience to the utmost, 
rung for his carriage, and took his leave. 

As soon as he was gone Charles rammed to 
the room, and related at full all the General 
had mentioned, shewing her Mrs. Hamilton’s 
letter, which he had left witli him for that 
purpose. 

Sidney’s mortification on reading a letter so 
injurious to her character for a while su- 
sjicnded the pleasure she had' experienced, till, 
soothed by the recollection how little impres- 
sion it could have made on General Sedley's 
mind, when so anxious to promote her union 
witli his nephew ; and fearful of still farther 
irritating Charles, who expressed the most 
violent anger against the whole Hamilton 
family, she sought to draw off his attention 
from so "painful - a subject by giving him a cir- 
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cumstantial detail of her meeting with Scdley 
ut the theati e, and the conversation SirTownly 
and Lady Beauchamp's mutual inattention had 
permitted them to have ; and, producing Sed> 
ley’s letter, requested he would read, and give 
her his opinion of it. 

With eager attention Charles ran over the 
elucidation it contained of all that had so 
miicli surprised and otlended him ; and the 
moment he had concluded it saitl, with great 
* warmth, “ Sedley is a noble, generous fellow, 
and truly deserves all the affection yon feel for 
him ; I now sincerely regret the uneasiness he 
has sntl’ered,and all the injustice 1 have uninten- 
tionally shewn him ; and, though 1 must con- 
stder his father as a very weak man, yet his 
early coiuluct *to tlie General would, in my 
mind, [»leud his apology for a thousand errors.” 

Every way delighted with Charles, and at 
the happy prospect that awaited her, Sidney 
re{)eatedly thanked him for his kindness ; 
saying, it was by Sedley s own desire slij; had 
shewn him the letter, which she would other- 
wise have considered herself hound to with- 
hold ; adding the Major’s desire to. have his 
I* 5 
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private family transactions kept secret from all. 
her family except himself. 

To observe the strictest secrecy Charles 
readily promised, much gratified by tlie mutua] 
anxiety General Sedley and the Major had 
shewn to obliterate from his mind every feeling 
of anger. All his gaiety revived by this happy 
removal of Sidney's uneasiness, and by the 
pleasure he felt in the conviction of possessing 
the esteem of two men of whom he had^sohigh 
an opinion, he conversed with such lively ani- 
mation as seemed to Sidney's sanguine imagin- 
ation the welcome harbinger of future pcac* 
and happiness. 

On their return to the drawing-room, Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague, and Anna, afi’ectionately 
embraced and congratulated Sidney on the ex- 
planation that had taken place, and Mr. Mon- 
tague warmly expressed the pleasure lie felt in 
the happy prospects that awaited so beloved a 
niece, whose conduct he said fully entitled her 
to the felicity he hopetl she would enjoy. Sid- 
ney, perceiving Mrs. Montague’s eyes fill w ith 
tears at a recollection of the dili’erent fate her 
own daughter's dift'erent conduct had in- 
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Curred, hastened from the room to relieve 
her feelings, 

Eager to express her delight at the prospect 
of the entertainmems an union so agreeable to 
all parties was likely to produce, Anna hurried 
Sidney to the dra\ving-ro©m the moment she 
could wich proj)nety leave the dinner-table, 
and was with volatile playfulness alternately 
rallying and congratulating her, when a loud 
knock aT the door called her to the window, 
IVom whence, catching a glimpse of Major 
Sedley in the carriage with his uncle, she in- 
stantly retrcateil, and calling out she would in 
pity leave her to enjoy a few moments’ private 
conversation with her adorer, hunied from 
the room. 

Scarcely had she quitted it wdien General 
Sedley and the Major entered together. Sedley, 
hastily advancing l)efore his uncle, approached 
Sidney, and, fervently pressing her hand, ex- 
claimed, “ How shall I express my gratitude, 
for youi’ genei ous kindness, and for the trans- 
port, 1 feel in being again permitted to sec you ; 
a happiness I thouglit would have been for ever 
p 6 
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denied me ! What have I not endured since 
the last evening I spent at Belle Vue!” 

“ 1 too have suffered a great deal,” said Sid- 
ney, in a low voice, blushing at this address ki 
thepresenceof the General, who walked towards 
a window without ^seeming to observe her; 
“ but let us,” continued she, in an accent of 
tenderness, “ mutually bury the past in ob- 
livion.” 

“ Every thing,” cried lie, gratefiilly, “ will 
1 bury in oblivion but the remembrance of' 
your tenderness and constancy, which no power 
but death can efface from my heart.” 

Confounded at his unrestrained ardour of 
expresssion before his uncle, Sidney withdrew 
her hand, and, turning from him, went forward 
to address tfie General, who i'elieved her con- 
fusion by the kindness of his manner, and the 
delicacy with which be avoided any allusion to 
the past. 

Air. Montague and Charles entering the 
roofn together, tlie former advanced to AJajor 
Sedley, whose cheeks the sight of both had 
tinged witli the deepest scarlet, and, holding 
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out his hand, said, “ I am most happy Major 
Sedley, to meet you again as a friend, and 
sincerely sorry for any pain I may have oc- 
casioned you ; but you are a man of too much 
honour not to feel and acknowledge the pro- 
priety of rny conduct.” . 

“ I do feel and acknowledge the propriety 
of your conduct, sir,” cried the Major, eagerly 
taking his offered hand ; “ and whatever un- 
happiness I have felt, to you or your family I 
’ can attach no blame, though I must ever blush 
at a recollection of the offence you have, how- 
ever undesignedly, received from mine.” 

Mr. Montague, gratified by his manly can- 
dour, afll’ctionately pre-s.'-ed hi.s liand, and 
C*harles exclaimed wath great warmth, “ I can- 
not, my dear SdUley, de.scribe my regi et for the 
unfortunate misunderstanding that has so long 
subsisted between u.s, nor the shame I feel for 
having so unjustly suspected you : all the apo- 
logy I can offer is with truth to assure you, tliat, 
wherever I thought your conduct could bd vin- 
dicated, I have uniformly done you justice : in 
short I cannot express the unbounded pleasure 
I feel at this renewal of our/riendslrip.” 
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“ Never,” cried Sedley, with enthusiasm 
“ can I forget the generous friendsliip you have 
on so many occasions sliewn me ; i)ut more 
particularly for your conduct of this morning, 
which my uncle faithfully has related ; nor can 
I retain a niomenl’s resentment for suspicions 
which were far from being unfounded, — con- 
scious how much I was myself the dupe of 
appearances ; and hereafter, ’ continued he, 
lowering his voice to a whisper, “ wiU I con- 
sider you as a brother.” 

Mrs. Montague and Anna coming into the 
room, a general and animated conversation' 
took place, Charles’s lively spirits completely 
succeeded in bani.sliing every painful feeling of 
confusion, which Sidney and Major Sedley had 
mutually experienced. The exquisite happiness 
that she now felt, tinging her checks w ith the 
softest bloom, and irradiating her eyes and 
countenance with more than common brilliancy, 
she looked .so uiuisually lovely, that General 
Sediey frequently gazed at her with admiration, 
and at his nephew with an expression of the 
most atl'cctionale congratulation. He felt no 
longer surprised 'that he should have so bitterly 
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lamented that such a woman could have cruelly 
and deliberately made him the sport of her 
vanity. 

.The ecstacy Sedley experienced in tliis full 
accomplishment of his wishes, this perfect con- 
viction that neither time nor imaginary insult 
had robbed him of that affection which Sidney 
had so frankly avowed on his lirst proposing 
for her, more than atoned for all the soul-har- 
rowing s'ispicions and cruel conflicts he had 
3o long endured ; and scarcely could he so far 
tranquillize !iis feelings as to join in conver- 
» L.adon. lie liung on her every look and word 
with enraptured attention, while the sparkling 
lustre of his eyes, and vivid brightness of his 
col?Jur, so greatly heigjiteneil the beauty of his 
manly countcnani'e, that Anna could not for- 
bear whispering to Sidney, she really never had 
thought the Major half so handsome, nor could 
she now wonder at her constancy. 

Charles at length recollecting Captain El- 
more, whom the flurry of his mind at ffiis 
unexpecteil turn in Sidney’s affairs had hidierto 
driven from his remembrance, asked Sedley if 
he was in town, or where he lived, as* he was 
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very anxious tiiat he should share the general 
happiness. 

“ He is in town,” replied he, “ and will 
for the present reside with my uncle and my* 
self at the hotel.” 

“ Will you then,” said Charles, “ tell him 
I shall be extremely obliged to him to meet 
me to-morrow morning, when I intend to do 
myself the honour of breakfasting witli you 
and the General. You know,” continued he, 
laughing, “ I have some little punctilios to' 
settle with him also, though I am sure he is 
too good a fellow to bear me resentment.” 

“ He bears none, I assure you,” replied 
Sedley, “ and by this kind attention to him you 
will double the obligation, conferred on me.^ 

A.s the General was much fatigued with the 
rapidity with which he had travelled to town, 
he ordered his carriage early, consenting, at 
Mr. Montague’s request, to spend the follow- 
ing day with the Major in Merrion-square. 
Mr. Montague then recollecting Captain El- 
more, told Sedley that he would wait on him 
in the course of the day, in order to request his 
company also. . 
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• “ 1 will undertake that office for you, 
cried Charles ; “ I have invited myself to 
breakfast to-morrow with you, General, for 
tile purpose of rneciing Elmore.” 

“ You will give me a great deal of pleasure 
by coming,” re])lied the ^General, “ as 1 am 
very anxious to enjoy as much of your time as 
you can spare during iny residence in touu ; 
and if you, Mr. MonUigue, will he so gooil as 
to accowipany your son, you will intinitely 
oblige me.” 

Mr. Montague assented, Charles eagerly 
declaring there were no friends with whom he 
could spend his time that w ould give him iialf 
so much pleasure. 

The prepossession which the whole family 
had felt in favom'of General Sedley, his visit of 
the evening had confirmed ; as, to great intel- 
ligence and arijilitics, he added an extensive 
knowledge of the world ; and to the most 
pleasing affability of manners, he joined an 
engaging mildness, with which severe mis- 
fortune had tempered the strength of his early 
passions and feelings. 
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As Major Sedley had expressed an earnest 
■wish to have some private conversation with 
Sidney, she declined accompanying Mrs. Mon- 
tague and Anna in their morning's drive. 

As soon as they were gone, the Major, after 
dwelling with great energy on the anxiety he 
had suft'ered during his absence from Duldin, 
entreated she would gratify him with a detail 
of what had taken place at Belle Vue on the 
receipt of his father s letter, and all that had 
since occurred to interest hcrYeelings. 

With this request Sidney com[)lied, can- 
didly avowing the shock the letter had given 
her : she was procctiding to mention her reluct- 
ance to reply to his own letter in the harsh 
terms her uncle had prescribed, when Sedley, 
interrupting her, said, “ Why did you shew 
it to your uncle ? Surely you could not 
possibly have doubted my assertion, that 
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\ was ignorant of any reason for Mr. Monta- 
gue's to me ; why then hesitate to write, and 
relieve me from the tortures I endured ?” 

•“ And may I not with more justice ask,” 
said Sidney, “ why you so unguardedly sent 
such a letter by your own servant ? It was given 
to me at breakfast, and, as my uncle recognised 
your writing, I could not refuse to shew it, 
nor avoid replying in the terms he di- 
rected; Though, had I been permitted to follow 
my own inclination, I should have given the 
information you desired.” 

“ Such was the distraction of my mind, at 
the inoinent,” replied he, “ that no thought of 
the probable consequences occurred to me; and, 
enraged beyond endunnicc at the cJiarge of 
having formed c'landestine designs, I sent my 
letter publicly by iny servant, without reflecting 
that you wete not at liberty to act as you 
pleased ; but why not altei wards send me even 
a single line to say you had been compelled to 
write the liarsh answer 1 received * 

“ Reflect for a moment,” said Sidney, “ on 
the insinuations, and charges, your father's letter 
conveyed ; and then say, if I should not, by 
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taking such a step, have justified In some 
degree tlie accusation ?” 

“ Pardon me,” said Sedley, colouring, “ 1 
forgot the vile insinuation, or I should not have 
asked such a question ; but tnay .l not hope you 
will try to forgive rny father ? 1 lis conduct I can- 
not justify; yet to you it was not designedly 
offensive, and every atonement in his power 
he is unafi’ectedly anxious to make.” 

He has already made such an ample one,” 
said Sidney, “ that I not only forgive, 1 feel 
inclined to love him.” 

With impassioned fervour Sedley thanked 
her for this declaration ; and she then, at his 
request, continued her relation, touching very 
slightly on her uncle’s wish of her marrying 
Mr. Ingrain, and entirely onVitting his suspi- 
cions of Charles’s attachment to her, though 
dwelling with great warmth on ' the kindness 
Charles had shewn her. She .suppressed all 
mention of Mr. Savage’s proposals, thinking 
herself bound in honoiu" to conceal a circum- 
stance which he would now consider as wound- 
ing to his pride, and deeming it the least 
attention she could pay to his feelings in return 
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lor his generosity, and the good nature he had 
many occasions shewn her. 

])clightcd with tltc frank avow'al of her feel- 
ings, Sedley poured forth the most rapturous 
thanks, and then asked if she vVould wish to 
hear a more accurate dchvil of the explanation 
that had taken place between him and his 
father than she had yet learned. 

“ You will gratify me cxti'cmely by relating 
it,” replidd Sidney, “ as all I have distinctly 
understood was the cruel letter Mrs. Hamilton 
wrote to your father.” 

“ To give you this relation,’’ cried he, “I 
feel very desirous: it will, I trust, in some degree 
ju.stify my fathers conduct; and such has been 
liis late kindness to me, that, though always 
more inclined to sorrow than anger for what I 
considered so public a disgrace to his character, 
all my early affection for him has been strongly 
rcviA'cd ; and I feel the most eager anxiety to 
impress you with favourable sentiments to- 
wards him.” 

Sidney replied that with such his letter had 
already impressed her. Major Scdicy con- 
tinued : “ Tlie morning after faiy arrival at my 
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uncle’s, he sent off a servant to Sedley-Park, to 
request that my father would immediately come 
to Abbeyville. The servant returned in a few 
hours with an answer that my father was not 
well, as he felt many flying symptoms of the 
gout ; but, if able to travel, he would come 
on the following week. He also conveyed a 
hint that if my uncle’s business was such as re- 
quired despatch, he had better proceed to the 
Park. 

“ I was thus compelled to wait my father’s 
pleasure ; and, relieved from the apprehensions 
I suffered about your health, by a letter ffOm * 
Mrs. Enesy, 1 endeavoured to beguile my un- 
easiness by settling with my uncle all the pre- 
paratory steps I had before resolved to take, 
and in which he generously prevented my 
wishes. Day after day, however, passed, and 
still my father did not make his appearance. As 
illness I knew did not detain him, I begged of 
my uncle to let us at once set out for the Park ; 
but as there were many disagreeable ideas 
associated with Sedley-Park, particularly where 
marriage was the subject of debate, and as he 
dreaded the scene* that might there ensue in 
the soured and perverse state to which my 
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temper had been reduced, he rei'used, but 
again wrote to my father, requesting in the 
most earnest terms to see liim, and declaring 
th^t, if he refused compliance, he must con- 
sider it as a failure, thpugh the only one, of 
the friendship he had ever borne him. 

“ To this letter my father replied in person, 
and coming abruptly into the room where my 
uncle, Pllmore, and myself were sitting after 
dinner, h« addressed my uncle witliout deign- 
ihg the smallest attention to our joint saluta- 
tions. 

‘^Though surprised by this treatment, because 
I believed he considered me still ignorant of 
his letter to Mr. Montague, I returned to my 
seat in silence, too angry to venture to speak 
and desirous to leave the matter to uiy uncle’s 
management ; but Elniorc, astonished at such 
a reception, mstaiuly demanded in what he 
had offended him. 

My father angrily replied, that when gentle- 
men thought proper to shew such disrespect to 
him, as to neglect answering his letters, he 
thought an apology was much more due to him 
than a demand of such a nature. 
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Elmore, still more astonished by such ti 
charge, protested he had not for months re- 
ceived a line from him, though he himself had 
repeatedly written, adding that he was inca- 
pable of treating him Avith such disrespect. 

‘ Do you mean to deny sir,’ cried my 
father, ‘ that 1 wrote to you at tlie time that 
gentleman/ pointing to me, ‘ thought proper 
to play the fool with Mr. Montague’s ‘artful 
niece, and expose himself to the rierislon of his 
whole regiment ? I find your sober fools are 
always the greatest ; ten thousand giddy fellows 
would have laughed at such shallow' artifice's as 
I find dufied him, who, I thought, might have 
been iinpliciUy trusted. Had niyletter any effect 
on you, sir,’ continued he turning to me ? ‘ or 
was Mr. Montague ashamed or afraid to go, 
farther after the letter I wrote to him?’ 

“ The indignation I should af any other mo- 
ment ha,ve felt was lost in astonishment at heai'^ 
ing my father not only openly avow a letter 
. yrjiich I thought he had taken such pains to 
conceal, but at his thus charging Elmore and 
myself with daiying the receipt of letters which 
luid never reached us ; and I merely joined 
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Elmore iti absolute denial of ever having re- 
ceived a line from him on such a subject. 

My father, in turn surprised, insisted we 
shduld pledge our honours of the truth of what 
we asserted. As Elmore did so, I followed his 
example, when my father, ‘recovering his good 
humour, asked me, with a laugh, how 1 had 
contrived to break through the snares that had 
been laid to catch me ? had his letter to Mr. 
Montague assisted me, or had that, like the 
others he had written on the subject, vanished 
into/iir ? 

Here my uncle interposed, and said, with 
great warmth, that he was extremely concerned 
to ^te it had not ; and asked my father how 
he could have offered Such an insult to a man 
of his known and scrupulous pride. 

" What does all this mean, George?"’ ex- 
claimed my father ! “ do you speak from your 
own personal knowledge, or from the report of 
these foolish boys ?” 

My uncle replied, that he had, when in 
India, been intimately acquainted with, and 
experienced many acts of kindness anti 
friendship from, an uncle of MV. Montague’s, 
Q 
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of whom he spoke in the highest terms ; anil 
with the characters of the family in general he 
said he was well acquainted through tlic me- 
dium of his niece, Charlotte Enesy, and her 
husband, who lived very near them, as well 
as from many others, who all concurred in 
representing them as a family efjuallv honour- 
able and respectable from their birth anti con- 
duct ; and concluded by asking my father w ho 
had given him such false informatio*ii, or in- 
duced him to act such a part ? 

Astonisihed at this declaration, my father 
replied, that, if he did not consider himself in 
some degree l)Ound in honour to silence, he 
would mention tlie person ; but, on my uncle s 
warmly dcclaiing honour must demand his 
public avow al of the name of the person who 
could have uttered such an infamous slander, 
unless he hail solemnly jdedgbd himself to 
observe secrecy, my father n>plied, he had 
not ; and, with what surprise to me, to Elmore, 
and to my uncle, you may suppose, named 
Mrs. Hamilton as the lady who had given him 
the information ; and, producing her letter, 
which he said ke had then in his pocket, to 



convince my uncle he had not treated me un- 
kindly in endeavouring to prevent such a 
marriage, he put it into my hand, desiring me 
to* read it, and say whedier or not it justified 
that which he had written to Mr. Montague; 
or how i could account for Miss Montague’s 
aunt giving such a character of her and her 
family. 

The moment I read it 1 saw at once through 
Mrs. Hamilton’s motives; and, feeling all 
resentment to my father subside, I assuredhim 
tha| she was evidently instigated by resent- 
ment to me for having declined a union 
with her daughter ; and by a similar feel- 
inw to you for being the undoubted heiress of 
a property which .file had, I understood 
from the liest aufliority, endeavoured to wrest 
from you. Elmore having also read the letter, 
declared it contained the most infamous 
falsehoods, yiarticularly dwelling on that part 
where she said I had been near engaging in a 
duel with one of rny brother officers on the 
subject, solemnly assuring him no such cir- 
cumstance had ever taken place. 

The recollection of how veryniear quarrelling 
q2 
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French and I bad been at the time of my misH 
take about the picture occurring to me, and 
finding how artfully truth and falsehood had 
been mingled, I requested Elmore to be sileitt, 
and then, obtaining my father’s permission, I re- 
lated without disguise every circumstance that 
had taken place between us, putting into his 
hand the letter I had received from you and 
Mr. Montague, as did Elmore Charles Mon- 
tague’s to himself. 

There is a something in truth, that, as I dare 
say you have a thousand times read and heard, 
no falsehood can assume ; and my father, 
no less enraged than ashamed at having been 
so completely dujied by Mrs. Hamilton, ve- 
hemently expressed his indignation. 

My uncle, delighted at this conclusion of an 
affair w hich his dislike of offending my father 
had made him fcjcl averse to engage in, though 
affection to me, and sympathy in my feelings, 
forbad his refusal, expressed his Joy at this 
detection of Mrs. Hamilton, adding, that 
since he must be now perfectly convinced of 
the falsehood of her assertions, no fartlier 
barrier remained in the way of my happiness. 



. Myfather replied that he had no intention of 
Tvithdrawingthe uncontrolled power w ith which 
he had formerly invested me ; though he could 
npt with patience think of a young man of my 
time of life, and with the understanding he 
considered me to possess, acting so silly a part 
as he had been led to suppose ; and that, had 
he not tliought himself called on to preserve 
me from ruin, he never would have interfered, 
farther fhan to remind me of the terms on 
’which alone he could increase my income on 
marriage. 

'l)elighted at this generosity, though such 
as I had always expected from my father, I 
eagerly thanked him, and then putting y ur 
picture into his han^, asked him, as Charles 
Montague diti te me on a former occasion, hpw’ 
he approved my choice ? His answer was such 
as 1 had foreseen, — high encomiums on your 
beauty, intermingled w ith infinite approbation 
of my having won the heart of so fine a woman ; 
but advising me to take care tliat I was not 
deceived. Taking advantage of his good humour, 
I requested him to write a letter of apology 
to Mr. Montague, which I, feared -his pride 
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■would have induced him to refuse, from being 
ashamed to confess how grossly he had suffered 
himself to be imposed on ; for thougli he waved 
all mention of the subject, nor did I make in- 
quiries wliicli I knew must be disagreeable, I 
did suspect wlio the jierson was who had sup- 
pressed his letters to Elmore and myself. 1 have 
since discovered that Mrs. Hamilton bribed 
her to do so, through the medium of her own 
maid, who is the unhappy woman's sister, and 
whom she despatched to the country for the 
express purpose. She hud therefore aided her 
machinations with great ingenuity, and used 
every means she could suggest to detain my 
father at the Park, till my uncle’s last letter 
determined him to come off' the moment he 
had read it. 

My father for some time refused to comply 
Avith my entreaties, but, at length overpowered 
by Elmore’s half-laughing, half-serious argu- 
ments, he consented, saying he would send 
Mrs. Hamilton’s letter to convinee him that 
the insult ho had received had been in fact 
offered by a connexion of his own family, 
and not by him.; but charging me repeatedly 
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tp vindicate his conduct to you, as he felt in- 
finitely more anxious for your good opinion 
than that of any other member of your family, 
fie generously added, that till your fortune was 
recovered, he would not insist on the money he 
had demanded ; and tliat, when he had any to 
command, ho should foci pleasure in assisting me 
to punish Mrs. Hamilton, by compelling her to 
restore the property she so unjustly withheld, 
and whitfh must have been the real motive to 
•the baseness she had practised. I’o this pro- 
posal my uncle would not consent ; but all 

* y ** 

otiicr matters were finally arranged before v^o 
left the country. 

Scdlcy then briefly mentioning the state of 
h^s aflairs, declared^ 800 /. per annum was 
all he could, for^the present, call his own. With 
impassioned eagerue.ss he re([uested ))ermission 
to have every jircliuiinary arranged for their 
immediate union, as, after the disappointment 
he had already suffered, lie never could feel at 
ease till the ceremony that would finally secure 
his happiness had been performed ; and con- 
cluded by saying, tliat, when he had that morn- 
ing spoken to Mr. Montague on the subject, 
a 4 
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he had referred him to her, assuring him that 
by her wishes he avouIcI be entirely guided. 

Generous, frank, and affectionate in her 
disposition, and educated to despise all the 
petty arts of coquetry and affectation, Sidney, 
with blushing grace, acceded to the pcrnnssion 
jso ardently desirert, declaring that, though 
taught to estimate the full value of independ- 
ence by the mortifications to which the em- 
barrassed state of her affairs had exposed her, 
yet a competence was all she desired, and that 
to share with him even the most moderate 
fortune she should consider a blessing superior 
to any other slie (‘(juld enjoy. How then could 
she feel sulficiently giatcful to Heaven for 
granting her such felicity, accompanied ,by 
tlie prospect of future* wealth beyond her 
wishes ? 

Sedley’s transports at hearing this avowal 
he could not find language to convey; he could 
only declare himself more than recompensed 
for all he had endured in this full conviction 

i. 

that be had been so blessed as to secure the 
affections of one Avhose heart was of more 
value, and whose esteem was of more import- 
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Mce to him than any other blessing the world 
could otfer. 

With mutual pleasure they continued to 
talk over their affairs and future plans till 
Mrs. Montague's return, soon after which 
Major Sedley took his leave. 

As soon as he was gohe, Mrs. Montague, 
who appeared in very low spirits, reqtiested to 
speak to Sidney in private. After apologizing 
for callirig off her attention at such a time from 
•lier own affairs, she informed her she had that 
morning heard a report that Sir Townly and 
La^y Beauchamp proposed going to England 
in the course of a few days ; and, as, however 
Fanny had offended her, she could not cease 
tiTconsider her as her child, this intelligence 
had seriously distressed her. Feeling a dread 
she could not coiKjuer of her leaving Ireland 
under Sir TQwnly’s protection, she requested 
Sidney would ask Major Sedley to ])ay Lady 
Beauchamp a visit, and, if possible, discover 
how far she approved of the measure ; adding, 
that, as the Major was so soon to be allied to 
Lady Beauchamp’s family, she hoped he would 
have no objection to visit her^ for she disliked 
Q 5 
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to write to Fanny till certain of the truth of 
the intelligence, or how she might consider 
such a piece of attention. 

With Mrs. Montagues wishes Sidney pro- 
mised compliance, saying she was well con- 
vinced Major Scdlcy would, with pleasure, 
undertake the cotnniission. 

Returning to the drawing-room, and finding 
it empty, she sat down to finish a letter she 
had begun in the morning to Mrs. Enesy, 
giving her a full statement of all that had oc< 
curred within the last few days. 

Scarcely had she finished writing, w’lien 
General and Major Sedlcy entered the room 
together ; the General, advancing towards her, 
exclaimed, “ I can no longer deny myself the 
'pleasure of expressing the happiness I feel at 
the prospect of my dear Olwage’s felicity,” 
then, taking her hand, tenderly atlded, “ Will 
you permit me to join your hands, and in his 
father's name pronounce a blessing on your 
future union.” 

Sidney, blushing excessively at this un- 
expectal address, endeavoured to thank him ; 
and, m^iiig no opposition to his wishes, he 
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put her baud into the Major’s, and with great 
fervour pronounced a blessing in Mr, Sedley's 
name and his own, earnestly imploring that 
Heaven might bestow on both every hajipiness 
tfus world could afford ; when his countenance 
suddenly changing to an expression of ago- 
nized sorrow, he turnciVto Sedlcy, and said, 
with groat emotion, “ Never, oh never may 
you experience the misery tl)at I have ; but 
no, — ’ ^iiddcd ho, rather wildly, “ you can 
, never feel what 1 have felt, — for not on your 
union, as on mine, will a father’s curse rest ; 
nj(' will a cruel parent’s inalediclion overtake 
you ill the very eve of life, and render you a 
wretch like iiic/’ 

• Shocked and dismayed by his looks and 
words, Sidfu y involuntarily withdrov her hand 
from the iVIaJor, and turned away in silence to 
conceal her emotion ; while the Major ex- 
claimed, Why, my dearest uncle, do you 
thus cruelly harrow up your ow n feelings, and 
torture mine, by giving way to such recollec- 
tions ? In pity to youi>elf, to my father, to all 
who love you, endeavour to banish the past 
from your rcrneiiibrance.’^ 

Q 6 
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Never,” cried General Sedley, in violent 
a^tation, “ never can I banish the past frorii 
my recollection, never forget that a father's 
cruelty doomed my youth to sorrow, and even 
to my latest hour pursued me with unrelenting 
vengeance ! — Oh Otwage, the curse he de- 
nounced against me, \yhicli, cruelly inexorable to 
all your father’s supplicating entreaties, un- 
moved by all my mother’s tears and prayei s, 
he refused to retract, at length overtook me in 
my child ; my darling William fell the victim 
of his grandfather’s unnatural denunciation, 
and with his innocent life paid the forfeit ol^ny 
disobedience ; and, had it not been fur your 
father; 1 should have past my days a wretched, 
indigent, wandering exile, unknown, unclaimed, 
and uncared for ; — yet • his child will talk to 
me of gratitude.” 

The General abruptly ceased, overpowered 
by the strength of his feelings, and walked 
towards a window in silence ; the Major fol- 
lowing Sidney, who had retired to the other 
end of tlie room, anxious to conceal the emo- 
tion she found herself unable to restrain, 
tenderly exclaimed, “ Do not suffer this cruel 
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scene thus to afiect you ; my uncle is subject to 
these sudden starts of despair when any cir- 
cumstance occurs that recalls his early and un- 
merited sufferings, and in this state of mind 
always imputes the loss of his son to the cruel 
malediction my grandfather pronounced against 
him. I have often befowe seen him thus, par- 
ticularly on his lirst return to the kingdom, 
and, after spending hours vainly trying to sooth 
him, have been obliged to yielil up the effort 
^as hopefess, and leave him to Ifunself, which 


from experience I now know is the only relief 
thf^an be afforded him, as the less those 


around him seem to observe his feelings, the 
sooner he recovers his composure.” 

, However moved by a scene for w'hich she 
had been unprepared, 'Sidney’s anxiety to oblige 
Scdlcy enabled * her, in a few moments, to 
subdue her feelings ; and just then Charles 
Moncaguc and Captain Elmore entered the 
room together, when the latter, advancing to 
Sidney, with the most affectionate cordiality 
expressed his satisfaction at seeing her so per- 
fectly recovered, not even by a look, betraying 
any remembrance of the past. 
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The gratitude Sidney felt for his conduct to 
■Major S'j(iiey, and her pleasure at seeing him, 
she did nut disguise ; and, holding out her hand, 
withaniinalitai an l-vu eitu*.-^, she declared how 
highly she valu(‘(! sueit . hiend. 

A reeeplion that M)p( idectly convinced Cap- 
tain Klinorc that tlie' chosen wile of liis friend 
was all that even his uniinpassioned judgment 
could pronounce amiable, and formed to render 
him happy, gave him a degree of pleasure that 
tinged his cheeks with the glow of unfeigned 
delight ; and Sidney on catcliing tlie JM-ijor’s 
ey(‘, who had involuntarily watched her recep- 
tion ofFJniore, perceived him smile with a ten- 
derness of ap[)robation that convoyed a sen- 
sation of the purest felicity to lici own breast. 

(Jeneral Sedley, whom a .sight of Charles 
Montague hud restored to the usual coinmanil 
of his feelings, now entering into convei sation 
with him, the Major advanced to Sidney, and 
with great warmth tlianked her for her com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

“ You owe rue no thanks,” said Sidney, 
comprehending his meaning, “ 1 have merely 
followed the impulse of my feelings ; for Cap- 



tain Elmore I entertain the esteem and 
regard which his kind and aOcc'i 'na'e conduct 
to you must evcT coiduki nd ti oin uk'/’ 

This ki!idnes^> and gene^o.■^irY, ’ cried El- 
more, with great animation, “ thougl) such as 
I was i)re|)n]'ed to mec't, meri'ly serves to in- 
crease my regret lor bulheVing myself to become 
the dupe of appearances ; yet, siicli nas the 
siliitilion of all llu' parlies conceriK’tl, it would 
he dilficult even now to say wluit steps 1 could 
• have taken, after receiving Montague's letter, 
tliat/» could have teiulod towards an amicable 
explanation. iVt'ter rcailin^ such a letter, t 
could as lilth' have commanded my temper 
as he c(jiild, at tlie moment, have commanded 
l«s ; and the situation of Sedley’s mind too 
completely occupied'my tlioiiiflits to allow me 
to deliberate x cry coolly on the subject: to 
you 1 need oiler no other apoloiiy for my con- 
duct; to such ulieurlas yours my friendship to 
him will prove thcam|)le.st justilication : yet, that 
after once knowing you, I conltl have been de- 
ceived .strikes me with fre.sh wonder each time 
I behold you, or hear such sentiments from 
your lips us convince me how peculiarly blessed 



will be the lot of my friend ; yet, anx- 
ious as I feel to acquire your esteem, and to 
be considered by you in the light of a brother 
to Otwagc, for such I am in heart though not 
in blood, yet I cannot suffer you to remain *in 
the error into which he has designedly led you, 
of believing that 1 ofved him no gratitude, and 
that every exertion of friendship and attention 
on my part was not a just tribute paid to the 
uniform affection and zealous services of his 
whole life.” 

“ Henry,” interrupted Scdlcy, “we will wave 
the subject; gratitude is a word that nfever 
should be used between us, have we either done 
more than mutually to obey my mother’s dying 
injunctions ?” 

“ 1 earnestly hope w’e have obeyed her,” 
cried Elmore with emotion, “ and neither in 
this instance, nor any other, forgotten the solemn 
charge she gave alike to each ; but never can I 
suffer Miss Montague to believe that by me 
alone was the charge remembered, or the in- 
junction obeyed, when to your active and in- 
defatigable fricmlship do I owe tiie present rank 
I hold ; and tltat, neglecting every claim for 
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yourself, you have invariably directed the t» hole 
interest of your family to secure my promotion, 
without allowing me to infringe on my patrimo- 
nial inheritance. Norw'as this all ; when abroad 
and suffering under severe wounds, could I 
in any instance have shewn you more unremit- 
ting tenderness than you fiave paid me? and 
even at this moment, with vour whole heart and 
thoughts occu})ied as they are, arc you not en- 
deavourigg to i)rocure me a lucrative a])j)oint- 
nicnt through the interest of your uncle? 1 feel 
no sl;*me, Otwage, at avowing my obligations ; 
1 consider you but as my elder brother, and with 
the same feelings accept of your services, your 
assistance, and your friendship, as 1 should 
ofliis.” 

The entrance of hfrs. Montague and Anna 
here put an end to this conversation. 

As Gencraj Sedley felt peculiar pleasure in 
Charles Montague'- society, from strongly re- 
minding him of l.i-i own son, who had been of 
the same lively disposition, his animation, for 
the moment banished every painful remem- 
brance, and soon mingling in the c > ivcrsation 
of the young men, he shewed a degree of 
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sprightly w it, that, while it delighted those un- 
acquainted u itli his story, gave to Major Sed- 
ley and Caj)tain Elmore an involuntary sensa- 
tion of grief that such talents should, so 
often he obscured by the recollection of parental 
injustice, and the almost su[)erstiLious belief 
of its effects. • 

In the course of the evening, Sidney found 
an ojiportunity of mentioning Mrs. Montague’s 
request to the Major, giving a luisty sketch of 
the transactions that had occasioned such a 
quarrel between Lady Leauchamp and lier 
family, in order to account for the necessity of 
such an ai)plication. 

The Major, but little sur[)riscd at this infor- 
mation, from his knowledge of Sir Towniy’s 
characUu’, said he would wait on her ladyship 
in the morning, and, immediately communicate 
the result of his visit. 
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CHAR XIIL 


The next day Sidney hat] a long and con- 
fidential conversation with Charles on the sub- 
ject of Major Sedley’s proposals, entreating 
that he would mention them to her uncle, and 
also her own perfect approbation of them. 

Charles assented, saying, that General Sed- 
ley l)('ing very urgent with Mr. Montague to 
enter on the j)reliminaries, as he pro[)osed stay- 
ing in town till after the marriage had taken 
pla'ce, his father intc'nde<I to speak to her that 
day on the sulje^t. for he iiieant to be guided 
by her 'wishes ; ‘‘ hut as you have,'’ continued 
he laughing, prelerrcMl slating th(!m to me, I 
will save yonr l)imhes l>y taking upon me the 
commission. Since to the present contracted 
state of Sedley s income you are indifl'erent/ no 
other ])erson has any right to olU r an ohjeetion ; 
and as I feel most aiivions to he alli(*d to his 
family, 1 will now as strenuously endeavour to 
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promote his wishes as I formerly endeavoured 
to defeat them.” 

Some time after Charles was gone, Ma- 
jor Sedley entered the room ; and after 
telling her that he had just quitted Mr. Mon- 
tague and Charles, who were going to wait 
on the General, in consequence of her mes- 
sage to her uncle, he asked if Mrs. Montague 
was in the house, as he had just come from 
Lady Beauchamp s. 

Sidney replying, that, Mrs. Montague had 
been obliged to go out, but had requested he 
would mention to her what he had learned ^ 
Sedley said, with a smile, “ To you I will relate 
all that passed, though to Mrs. Montague I 
should have merely stated the only pan in 
which she could feel interested. How totally un- 
like Lady Beauchamp is to the rest of her 
family 1” 

“ She is indeed,” said Sidney, “ very un- 
like them all ; but 1 hope she has not said any 
thing disagreeable to you.” 

“ No, not now,” said Sedley laughing, “ as 
I feel inclined to defy the malice of Fortune; 
though, could such an interview have taken 
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place between us a few months back, it miglit 
have awakened some bitter feelfngs.” 

Sidney, much surprised, expressed her im- 
liatibnce to hear what had passed, and he re- 
sumed : “On inquiring if Lady Beauchamp was 
at home, I was answered in the affirmative, 
and shewn into a drawing-room, where, after 
waiting for some time, the servant returned 
with an answer, tlial his lady was so much en- 
gaged she could not see me ; a<iding, by way of 
excuse, that his master and mistress were to 
sail fot England that night. This information 
redoubling my anxiety to see her, and, if pos- 
sible, learn her sentiments on her intended 
jour!iey, I called for pen and ink, and wrote a 
note requesting she would allow me a few 
moments’ conversation willi her on particular 
business. To this note the servant returned 
with a message,’ that, though his lady was very 
particularly engaged, she w ould see me. After 
wailing a considerable time, she made her ap- 
pearance, when, scarcely giving me time to ad- 
dress her, she abru[)tly exclaimed, ‘ I am so 
much hurried. Major Sedley, I cannot possibly 
vvait a moment; nor, oven if I could, would I 
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in the slightest manner interfere in ydlir 
affairs. It is not an attention either you or 
Sidney deserve from me; nor would Sir Towiily 
at all approve my acting such a part, if I wfcre 
inclined to do so, which 1 assure you I am not, 
as I consider l)ol(h you and Sidney have 
made a very ungrateful return for all my papa’s 
kindness by still cariying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence, after what passed at Belle Vue; 
and I wonder you coiild think of troubling inc 
on such a subject, particularly at such a time, 
and after my servant’s telling you how iiAich I 
was engaged.’ ” 

“ Neither very much surprised nor offended 
by this speech, I begged leav(‘ to undeceive. her 
rcspeclitig the pui |)ort Of my visit, assuring her 
tliat no personal motives had dictated it, as 
with your conduct, and that of your family, I 
was perfectly satisfied. On hearing this. Lady 
Beauchamp’s manner changed, and, ndth some 
politeness, she desired to be informed of what 
1 wished to communicate. As delicately as I 
could, I gave her to understand that I was ac- 
quainted with the misunderstanding that sub- 
sisted between her and her family, and had 
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come at Mrs. Montagoc’s request to learn if 
tlie re|)orL of her intending to go to England 
was true, as it lu.d given lier inueli uneasiness. 
This information convinced Lady Heauchuiup 
some explanation must have taken j)lacc, hut 
instead of replying, she dci^ianded when I had 
seen her mother, or why she liad given me 
.such a coinmi sion ? 

“ I lh( ri told her, th.it, as I soon hoped to be 
allied to Ift'r tainily, 1 trusted slic woulil con- 
sicier me .is a friend, and candidly tell me if 
she njshed to sec Ikm' mother previous to her 
going to England. She lu sitated for some lime, 
animiuK citing uilh great severity on the con- 
rluct of all her family ; hut at length said, that, 
though her mother liad ”'Ty strangely neglected 
her, she .should feel happy to .sec her before 
she .‘'aih'd, if she would pay her a visit at her 
ov\ n house ; hut to her father’s she could not 
go, as Sir lownly would he much ofl'ended 
with iier for doing so, nor did she herself wish 
it. 1 thought I could di.scern not only fear "of 
Sir 'Eownly, amidst all her declarations of re- 
s(‘ntment to her own friends, but pleasure 
in going to England, to be intioduced, ‘as she 
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Said to the first circles. How fiar she approves 
the plan, I cannot venture to say ; though that 
she wishes to see her mother 1 believe I may 
with certainty affirm. As I was leaving the room, 
Sir Townly entered ; and, without honour- 
ing me with the sljghtest notice, asked Lady 
Beauchamp if she would be ready by ten 
o’clock, as they must be at tlie Pigeon-house 
by that hour : she replied in the affirmative, and 
then introduced us to each other, when, carfr 
lessly returning my salutation, he rather cava- 
lierly said, he believed I was the gentleman 
who had paid such particular attention to Miss 
Montague on the night she had been taken ill 
at the theatre ; adding, uith a sneer that,, he 
hoped my attention had been duly rewarded, 
though he had not yet heard of the elopement. 

“ Convinced by Jiis that my name had at 
once told my story to Sir Townly, I rather 
angrily demanded what he meant, as I did not 
understand his allusion, ‘ Is tlie ([uariel made 
up, then,’ cried he, laughing, ‘ and all matters 
to be concluded in the honourable wav ? Faith, 
Major, I thought you a man of more spirit ! 
However, 1 give you joy, as Miss Montague is 
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really a monstrous fine girl, though rather too 
demure for me ; but she seems gentle, and not 
inclined to interfere in what docs not concern 
hw, and tliat is the best praise can be given to 
any woman.’ ” 

“ Disdaining to notice #uch impertinence, I 
took my leave, with a feeling of regret, at seeing 
on> of a family T vo M'nccrcly esteem thus 
thrown into tlie pov. ei of a man whose charac- 
ter is notoriously infamous. W hen our regiment 
was ijuartere<l in l-ondon for a few weeks, 
previous to uiu it luni to Ireland from the 
(/outinent, I h;iv ■ heard him spoken of as a 
'< devoid of the feelings or principle.s of a 
e, nt,leman. How IVlr. Montague could con- 
.en' t(t hi.' dauL’iui'i ui.irrying liim .surjirises 
im heyoiid measure ; hut he was, 1 .suppose, 
ignorant of ins < liaracter. t wish, for liis sake, 
and indevd fol: Lady lleaucham|) s, that 1 had 
been [ilaced in the same happy situation a few 
months ago that 1 am now, and 1 should have 
undeceived both ; as not an officer of our regi- 
inenl would consent to be introduced to him 
some were on habits of the closest inti- 
macy with his Irish fri(*nds.” 
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“ ^ this possible r” exclaimed Sidney, much 
shocked : “ wretchedly as I always knew Fanny 
had thrown herself away, 1 did not think his 
character had been so completely lost in the 
eyes of the world ; no wonder Charles should 
have felt and expre^ed such indignation at the 
marriage.” 

“ To undeceive him now,” cried Sedley, 
would answer no good purpose, nor will I 
ever give him a hint on tlie subject ; but, if 
Mrs. Montague could induce her daughter to 
remain in Ireland, believe me it would be 
prudent. Sir Townly’s English friends are a 
race of people of whom she has no idea.” 

“ 1 could not venture to give my aunt such a 
hint,” said Sidney. “ Fanny, with sorrow I am 
compelled to say, will now, a’s she has always 
done, act what part she pleases : had she listened 
to my aunt’s, to my uncle’s, or to Charles’s ad- 
vice, she would not now be Sir Tovvnly Beau- 
champ’s wife ; and, after all my aunt has suf- 
fered, it would be cruel to give her such need- 
less sorrow as any hint of the kind must occa- 
sion.” 

“ You know all past transactions better than 
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I* do/’ said Major Sedley, and are therefore 
much better enabled to judge how you ought 
to act. If Lady Beauchamp was so. perversely 
determined on her own misery, her friends may 
lament, but cannot assist her ; and perhaps the 
splendid fortune she brought Sir Townly may 
enable him to appear in London to more ad- 
vantage than at the time to which I alludei” 

Changing the subject, he continued to talk 
of their t>wn affairs till Mrs. Montague’s re- 
turn, when he briefly informed her of Fanny's 
wish to see her previous to her departure, and 
hinting that, if Lady Beauchamp disapproved of 
leaving Ireland, he thought it better for her to 
decline accompanying Sir Townly, who might 
then be more easily induced to return to 
his own estate, which w'ould be more likely 
to render her happy than living in England, 
separated from all her friends. 

Mrs. Montague earnestly thanked liim 
for his kindness; “ but oh, Major Sedley,” 
continued she, “ you know not how tot&lJy 
Fanny has sacrificed her family to her infatuation 
for Sir Townly : she did so even before she was 
married, and now seems to have no wish or 
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will but his ; and, after the unfortunate quaitel 
that has taken place between Mr. Montague 
and Sir Townly, I could not even ask her to 
remain in Ireland. She is his wife, and cer- 
tainly ought not to leave him : whatever are my 
feelings, therefore, J could not make such a 
proposal, much as I feel obliged by the kind- 
ness that has induced you to give me this ad- 
vice ; nor would Fanny, alas ! be guided by my 
wishes ; but I will certainly go to visit her this 
evening, since slie wishes to see me previous to 
her departure.” > 

Unwilling to press his advice, from a dread 
of unnecessarily alarming Mrs. Montague, 
when unable to prevent the evils he appre- 
hended, Major Sedley Kierely replied by ofl’er. 
ing to attend her to Sir Townly ’s in the evening, 
and then took his leave. 

A short time before dinner he returned, ac- 
companied by Captain Elmore and Charles, 
who informed his mother that General Sedley 
and his father had agreed to dine and spend 
tlie day together; then, joining Sidney, he told 
her in a whisper that all matters had been ar- 
ranged, “ so noVv,” continued he with a laugh. 



“■you may, as soon as you please, put all the 
milliners and mantua-makers in requisition, as 
my father and the old General have already 
pressed the lawyers and attorneys into the 
service, and tlien a long farewell to all your 
greatness, a final adieu to love and admiration, 
and heigh-ho for all the pains and penalties of 
the married life ! Ogh, ogh ! as my countrymen 
say, that people can’t know when they are well, 
that they*can’t follow my example, and enjoy 
the pleasures of life, without troubling them- 
selves with the torments of it! But I suppose 
that iny day will come yet, and that Cupid will 
no more spare me than he has done wiser folks; 
however, I have one comfort, that, unless he is 
a good flying shoS he nvill never catch me, as 
I never intend to 'set methodically about falling 
in love, at least not this twenty or thirty years 
to come, wherf, like my friend Ingram, I shall 
be morally certain that my fine house and good 
acres will smooth every wrinkle that time and 
care may have planted in my physiognomy, 
and that I may, with full confidence of success, 
take aim at any girl young enough to be my 
grand-daughter.” 
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• “ My dear Charles,” cried Sidney, “ let nie 
entreat you to forbear this raillery : do add this 
favour to all the other kindness you have sheVvn 
me. 

“ That would be too much to expect,” cried 
he, gaily, “ I am quite tired of being serious ; 
so you and the Major shall now pay the full 
penalty of my long forbearance.” 

“ I will pay the penalty with pleasure,” said 
Major Sedley, and “retort without mercy when 
you give me the power.” 

“ Yes, and welcome,” replied he ; “ but I 
can tell you, my dear sir, you will not soon have 
that happiness ; you, and I,” continued he, ad* 
dressing Elmore, “ are not yet weary of the 
pleasures of a bachelor’s life ; we shall, I hope, 
preserve our liberty, and laugh at the slaves of 
the ring for many years to come.” 

“ I cannot promise you that, ’’’cried Elmore ; 
“ nothing so powerful as example ; and I shall 
now feel so completely out of my element, that 
1 think it not improbable I may fall in love 
for want of something to do.” 

“ Most wisely and magnanimously resolved, 
indeed)” cried Charles : “ idleness we may then 
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tvuly pronounce the ^ne of the human species; 
but, while you can keep free from shackles, let 
me advise you to do so, and assist me in laugh- 
ing at those who have not been so fortunate.” 

Ever ready to promote mirdi, Elmore will- 
ingly joined in Charles’s raillery; and Sidney 
felt much pleased when a summons to dinner 
compelled them to silence, though the M^or 
had parried their attacks with equal dexterity 
and good humonr. 

Soon after the ladies had returned to the 
draivirtg-room, they were followed by Major 
Sedley, for the purpose of escorting Mrs. Mon- 
tague to Lady Beauchamp’s, whither Anna 
ajso accompanied her ; but Sidney remained at 
home, well aware that Lady Beauchamp would 
derive no pleasure from her society. 

As Sir Townly lived on the other side of the 
square, Sedley soon returned, and, taking a seat 
beside Sidney, gave her a more circumstantial 
detail than Charles had done of the settlement 
between Mr.Montague and his uncle. He dwelt 
with great warmth on the kindness with wliich 
Mr. Montague had treated him, who declared 
that, so far from feeling any reluctance to their 
R 4 
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immediate union, from the present contracted 
state of his income, he would not make an ob- 
jection even were it always to continue the 
same, adding that the marriage of his own 
daughter had fully convinced him of the folly 
of centering either happiness or respectability 
in wealth alone. He then said, that, as his uncle 
was determined to remain with him till after 
his marriage, he hoped she would have no ob- 
jection to name the earliest day possible for the 
nuptials, and then accompany him to his uncle’s, 
where his father and sisters would come to meet 
her, together with the General’s daughters, as 
he felt anxious to introduce her to his family, of 
whom she might naturally have formed an 
opinion very different from what he trusted she 
would on intimacy find they deserved. 

To this request, urged with great energy Sid- 
ney gave the desired assent, declaring that his 
wishes should in every instance be the guide of 
her conduct. 

Just then the door opened, and young Mon- 
tague’s servant, shewing in Mr. Savage, said lie 
would let his master know that he wished to 
see him. 
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_ Sidney’s confusion and vexation at this most 
unwelcome it>||rusion she vainly endeavoured to 
conceal. Mr. Savage, sui prised by the perturba- 
tion and constraint oi lier manner, and scarcely 
repl}ing to Major Sedley M'ith whom he was 
slightly acquainted, fixed his eyes on her ivitli a 
look of such inquiry as redoubled her confusion 
and aroused Sedley ’s indignation, who glanced 
his eyes tow ards her, as if in her countenance 
to read the explanation of wliat so much 
amazeil him. Struck with a sensation of 
anger and dismay at perceiving her agitation, 
he walked abruptly to a window, disliking to 
have ids emotion observed, and dreading, after 
the injustice of his former suspicions, to yield 
again to their influence, without some more 
decided [iroof than mere looks or appearances 
could convey. 

Terrified by Mr. Savage’s looks, and by 
Sedley ’s manner, which so strongly indicated 
his feelings, Sidney endeavoured to command 
her emotion, and to speak to Mr. Savagp as 
usual ; but her voice so evidently faltered, that 
Mr. Sav age, still more enraged by this confirma- 
tion of his jealous suspicions, was going for- 
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ward to express his feelings, when the entrance 
of young Montague and Caption Elmore re- 
called him to recollection, and he turned 
away with a gesture of disdain and re- 
sentment. Charles addressing him with all his 
former kindness and cordiality, and Captain 
Elmord with that, easy good breeding their 
slight acquaintance demanded, he so far con- 
quered his indignation as to reply to each with- 
out any very marked singularity of naanner. 

Major Seel ley soon recovered from the 
first shock he had felt at observing sensations 
of anger in Mr. Savage, and of confusion in 
Sidney, which seemed to waiTant a belief that 
he considered himself ill treated, and that she 
felt conscious he had some reason, for he had 
heard of his particular attention to her ; but he 
resolved to suspend his judgment till better in- 
formed of the cireumstances, and why she had 
omitted any mention of his name. Approach- 
ing the table at which she was seated to pre- 
pare tea, he leaned over her chair, and telling 
her in a low voice he would now go to escort 
Mrs. Montague home, as she did not wish her 
son to have any suspicion of her visit, left the 
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room with feelings of renewed mortihcation 
and displeasure at observing her again colour 
violently on meeting Mr. Savage’s eye directed 
towards her with an expression of all his for* 
nler wrath. 

Scarcely had the Major left the room, when 
Captain Elmore, going .up to Sidney, asked 
her if he had any intention of returning ; and 
then, observing her uneasiness, said with great 
warmth, “ If any thing disagreeable has oc- 
.curred, I enticatyou will mention it to me : I 
need scarcely say you may depend on me, and 
do* not let any motive withhold you from en- 
abling me to prevent a repetition of such scenes 
as have already taken place.” 

. “ I know not hov, to mention what has dis- 
tressed me,” replied Sidney, “ scarcely even to 
account for my feelings ; the Major is, I fear, 
ofl’entled, and I assure you without any cause.’* 

No more was requisite to convince Captain 
Elmore of the true state of Sedley’s feelings, 
and in the same low tone he continued, “ Do 
not consider me impertinent if I ask, has not 
that gentleman,” glancing his eyes towards 
Mr. Savage, “ paid you very particular atten- 
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tion ? nay, if he has not even paid his addresses 
to you ?” 

Unable to deny that he had, when thus ex- 
plicity asked, Sidney, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, answered, “ Yes.” 

“ And have you mentioned the circumstance 
to Sedley ?” 

“ No,” replied she, “ I felt myself bound in 
honour to Mr. Savage to suppress such a com- 
munication, as I believed it to be quite un- 
known.” 

“ Sedley and 1 were informed of it long 
since,” replied Elmore ; “ but tell me, have they 
spoken to each otlier ?” 

“ Not more than the usual salutation; 
scarcely indeed that.” 

“ And where is Sedley gone ? I saw him 
speak to you before he left the room : did he 
say what business called him away ?” 

“ Yes, he told me he was going to escort my 
aunt home : but don't say so to Charles ; he 
will himself tell you why he would not wish to 
have it mentioned.” 

“ Most certainly I shall not allude to the 
subject; but will you allow me to speak to 
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you with candour ? Will you feel offended if I 
offer my advice ?” 

. “ No surely,” said Sidney with great earnest- 
ness, “ but much obliged by your kind inten- 
fion.” 

“ Let me then prevail on you to speak to 
Sedley of this business 'the first moment you 
have an opportuisity : if he has a fault in his 
disposition, it is that of being too easily of- 
fended w liere his aflcctions are engaged : of 
mean jealousy, or low suspicion, he is utterly 
devoid ; but any seeming want of confidence, 
any disregard to his feelings, he cannot brook ; 
and though he might not perhaps think him- 
self justified in avowing his sentiments, or that 
pride might induce him to conceal them, I 
know how deeply th^y will corrode his peace ; 
for, so completely has he centred his affections 
in you, that what, in another, he would pass 
over with indifference, from you will wound 
him to the soul ; do then, I entreat, in this, 
and every other subject, treat him with perfect 
candour, and you will for life command his 
undivided affections. To his honour you may 
safely confide, and let no false delicacy with 
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respect to Mr. Savage interfere to give poor 
Otwage one moment’s unnecessary pain.” 

“ I will most readily, most gratefully, follow 
your advice,” said Sidney ; “ and if you would, 
meanwhile, mention what has just passed, you 
wojild infinitely oblige me, as the Major ap- 
pe-ired more hurt than I must confess I think 
he had any cause to feel.” 

“ It only proves' to you,” said Elmore, 
smiling, “ that I know his disposition well : 
he is a noble generous-hearted fellow as ever, 
existed ; but, like every human being, is liable 
to error, and will at times yield his judgnient 
to the guidance of his passions ; but depend 
on me for speaking to him as you desire.” 

Charles, who had been occupied looking 
over the plan of a new house which Mr. Sa- 
vag(j intended to build, and had brought to 
shew him, now advanced to the table ; and 
Captain Elmore entering into conversation 
with thetn, Sidney endeavoured to address 
Mr. Savage as usual, but he replied to her 
with a degree of coldness that soon compelled 
• her to silence. 

Anna soon after coming into the room. 
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Mr. Savage appeared extremely pleased to 
see her, and eager to manifest his feelings. 
Taking a seat beside Sidney, she told her, in_ 
a low voice, that Mrs. Montague desired she 
would not wait tea for her, as she was so much 
atfected at her parting witli Lady Beauchamp, 
she could not prevail 051 herself to make her 
appearance ; and then ad<led, aloud, that her 
mamma was particularly engaged, and could 
not come down till supper. 

Just then Major Scdley entered the room, 
and, without evincing any remembrance of 
what had given him so much displeasure, sat 
down beside Sidney, and continued to pay her 
the most marked attention, though there was 
a cloud on his brow, and a something of 
sorrow and resentment in his air and manner, 
which Sidney had never before seen him dis- 
play ; yet, however grieved and mortilied that 
he could even for a moment doubt her afl’ection 
or strict regard to honour, she took so much 
pains to conciliate him, that she very soon 
succeeded in restoring him to his foi incr ani- 
mation. 

Mr. Savage, who had entered into conver- 
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sation with Anna, displaying a mixture of 
haughtiness, and want of consideration, almost 
amounting io disdain of every person present, 
was aroused to such a pitch of indignation by 
observing Sidney’s conduct to Major Sedley, 
that, totally thrown off his guard, he felt all 
desire of concealing “his sentiments lost in a 
wish of quarrelling with Sedley, though under 
what pretext he could not well determine. 

Charles, observing Mr. Savage address his 
conversation to Anna with so much apparent 
gaiety, concluded that resentment had subdued 
his affection for Sidney ; and, without paying 
him any farther attention, talked to Captain 
Elmore, when a mention of some circumstance 
that had occurred at Jlelle Vue recalling 
Mr. EIvcrton to his recollection, he asked 
Elmore, with a laugh, if he had seen him 
since his elopement. 

“ No,” replied he, “ I never went to see 
him, as my tiitie has been much occupied since 
I came to town ; but French, who has been 
repeatedly at his house, tells me he is strangely 
altered since his marriage.” 

“ To that I can bear testimony,” exclaimed 
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Charles ; “ he appears to have laid aside all 
his soft and tender attention to the fair lady 
ofhi s heart, who does not seem much satis- 
fied with her lot. With all her timidity, she 
loved a red coat ; and as that, I verily believe, 
was Elverton’s chief recommendation in her 
eyes, in laying it aside he appears to have 
forfeited all pretensions to. her favour.” 

“ If such was her motive for mairying him,” 
cried Obtain Elmore, laughing, “ I think he 
has deserved his fate ; the least attention he 
couM have paid to such a predilection was to 
continue to wear what alone rendered him 
pleasing to her.” 

^ “ The lady you speak of,” cried Mr. Sa- 
vage, with a saucy sn^er, “ does not, I think, 
stand much indebted to you for the represen- 
tation you make of her understanding • to be 
caught by a njcre coat does not speak much in 
her favour, though there are women with whom 
it has an all-powerful influence ; but by what 
standard they deserve to be estimated I leave 
it to better judges to determine.” 

Charles, astonished by a speech, that, from 
the direction of Savage’s eye, he perceived 
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was levelled at Sidney, hesitated how t6 
act, and doubtful whether or not he should 
seem to notice it; while Sedley, who had 
made the same observation, gave a smile of 
such contempt as crimsoned Savage’s cheeks. 
Elmore, with more j^resence of mind, drily ex- 
claimed, ‘ ‘ By what standard we have estimated 
them, Mr. Savage, you have had sufficient 
proof, when you charged Montague and 
myself with severity for arraigning tlie under- 
standing of the lady whose choice could be 
guided by such superficial advantages ; though 
that such was really the case I cannot, from 
my own personal knowledge, venture to affirm.” 

“ I can, however,” cried Charles, “ as she 
has made no secret to roe, nor indeed to any 
person, of her disapprobatio.i of Elvertons 
leaving the army. Miss Flowerdale, you know,” 
continued he, archly, “ was never famous for 
keeping her own counsel, and even Savage 
himself heard her avow the same sentiments.” 

*' True,” cried Mr. Savage, haughtily, “ 1 
now recollect the lady to whom you allude ; 
she did not seem to have been very happy in 
her choice ; few men would have made so 



uhgrateful a return for the distinction she con- 
fmed as he appeared to do ; but those whose 
whole claims to distinction are comprised in a 
red coat should be more cautious how they 
forfeit their only chance of exciting admiration, 
more particularly the a4miration of a lady 
who was at least fair and young, whatever 
Other foibles might have, obscured these ad- 
vantages.” 

“ I nlust beg a truce on this subject,” said 
Anna, “ as I cannot bear to hear poor Eliza 
Elv’erton so harshly censured. She was a 
little silly, I grant, in choosing Mr. Elverton ; 
but then, if he was a fop, I believe he was 
nothing w'orse ; and I dare say they live very 
happily together.” 

“ As happily, I suppose,” said Mr. Savage, 
-miling disdainfully, “ as most other married 
couples do. ‘She has not more grossly erred 
in her choice of a partner than thousands of 
others who have preceded, and will yet follow 
her example, mistaking dress for fashion* and 
accomplishments, bravado for gallantry, and 
the superficial acquirements of a coxcomb 
for the knowledge and infortnation of a man 
of taste and literature.” 
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“ General satires against any profession, Mr. 
Savage,” exclaimed Captain Elmore, much 
hurt by his evident desire to insult Major 
Sedley, and by his venturing such a sneer, in 
their presence, “ are never just, and should 
always be avoided by every man of sense or 
good breeding, more particularly in the pre- 
sence of those to whom they may be supposed 
to attach ; and if, sir, you judge of the army 
in general from the many despicable characters 
the urgent necessity of the present times has 
introduced into it, I must take the liberty of 
observing, your knowledge on the subject is 
rather confined. Men of the first rank, tlie 
first education, are now anxious to devote 
their time and talents to, the service of their 
country, and to acquire well-merited renown. 
In the regiment to which I have the honour to 
belong, you will find those who .are w’6ll cal- 
culated to convince you of your mistake, and 
who are I trust entitled to claim, and perfectly 
adequate to support, the character of gentle- 
men, in any manner that they may be called 
on to do so.” 

“ Tq you or your regiment, sir,” cried Mr. 
Savage, colouring witli shame and resentment 
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at the severe retort to which he had exposed 
himself, “ I neitlier meant, nor made an allu- 
sion, nor could intend general satire of a pro- 
fession so honourable; but individual worthless- 
ness, you cannot deny, may belong to any pro- 
fession ; and that your regiment has not been 
wholly exempt, your own experience of Mr. 
Elverton’s character must* convince you ; nor 
do I intend to retract, continued he, glancing 
his eyes towards Sidney and the Major, ‘ that 
ladies sometimes choose from mere superficial 
advantages, and that gentlemen are sometimes 
content with their undeserved favour, though 
devoid of merit to acquire their approbation, 
o?;of spirit to defend their pretensions.’ ” 
Rising from the table, he sauntered towards 
a window, Sedley remaining silent, though liis 
heightened colour evinced how well he un- 
derstood the * sneers directed against him, 
but which his affection for Sidney, and ap- 
prehension of giving her uneasiness, de^ter- 
mined him for the present to pass unnoticed. 
Elmore comprehending his feelings, and unable 
farther to interfere, endeavoured to enter into 
conversation with Anna ; while Sidticy, over- 
whelmed with terror, could scarcely so fat 
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command her agitation as to keep her seat, 
though not daring to utter a word from a dread 
of still farther irritating both. 

Charles, who had listened to this conversa- 
Uon with feelings of anger and surprise, hesi- 
tated for a few moments, uncertain what part 
he ought to act, when willing to hope Savage 
could not have directed such sneers against 
Sedley, of whose peculiar situation he might 
be ignorant, he arose, and following him to 
the window, where he was carelessly looking 
out, requested to speaJt to him in private, and 
Savage not choosing to refuse compliance, 
they left the room togctlier. 

The moment they were gone, Sedley,anxious 
to avoid any reference to what had past, and 
to alleviate the uneasiness ht saw Sidney felt, 
began to speak of Mrs. Montague, and to 
express his sorrow at her having been so 
deeply aft'ected at her parting with Lady Beau- 
champ, asking Anna “ if it was with her own 
approbation Lady Beauchamp left Ireland.” 

“ Oh yes,” cried Anna, deceived by his calm- 
ness into a belief that he had not attended to 
Mr. Savage’s sneers sufficiently to feel the re- 
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sdntment they were cdculated to inspire ; “ Sir 
Townly has persuaded her that London is the 
only place in which a man of feshion can 
reside, and she seems delighted with the jour- 
ney, and was very much surprised at mamma 
for asking if she would return in the course of 
the autumn or winter, declaring she had no 
such intention, as Sir Townly proposed taking 
a handsome country-seat in England, as his 
house in*Ireland is rather out of repair. He 
may do this if he pleases, but I must confess 
I atfl inclined to suspect his own pleasures will 
take up too much of his time and money to 
allow him to bestow a great deal of either on 
Fjinny’s peculiar gratifications. She, however, 
thinks otherwise, and the longer she can do so 
the better.” * 

“ How is it,” exclaimed Sedlcy, “ that you 
have formed sb much a juster judgment of 
Sir Townly than your sister, who ought to 
have known the world so much better ?” 

“ She ought, I grant,” said Anna, laughing, 
“ but that docs not prove that she did ; and 
Fanny was so much accustomed to have all 
her whims and caprices com[)lied with, she 
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never could bring herself to believe there was 
a human being who would venture to contra- 
dict her : and Sir Townly, though the first to 
teach her a contrary lesson, she seems consider 
as only more peculiarly entitled to her affec- 
tion. That I should form a better opinion, at 
least ajuster one, of Sir Townly than she did, 
is not wonderful, as I could not disbelieve 
what my papa and Charles told me, though 
she cliose to do so. How far she may lament 
her folly, I cannot say ; but I would not this 
moment change places with her to be mistress 
of the universe : I think him one of the most 
odious men I ever yet beheld.” 

“ It has been a most unhappy infatuation 
indeed,” said Sedley ; >“ but, in pity to Mrs. 
Montague, restrain your opinion of Sir Townly, 
as, the less she knows or hears of him, the 
happier she will be.” 

“ 1 never speak of him to mamma,” replied 
she, “ except when I cannot avoid it, and 
never give my sentiments to her with the 
same freedom 1 do to you ; and, as neither 
Charles nor papa can endure to hear his name 
mentioned, 1 hope mamma n ill soon beincUned 
to forget he is in existence.” 
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*lii this hope the Major joined, though he 
did not tliink it very likely to be realized, and 
still kept up a conversation with Anna and 
Captain Elmore, in whicli Sidney tried to join. 
Dreading to rouse Sedley to violence by men- 
tioning Mr. Savage, or pttcinj)ling any exr- 
})lanation of her own conduct, which might 
still farther increase his resentment by so con- 
vincing a proof of how wantonly ill he had 
behaved ^o her, she sat in a state of the most 
restless agitation. 

Cliarlcs, ineanwJiile, taking Mr. Savage 
into another room, and without seeming 
to think he could possibly have suspected the 
engagement entered into between Sidney and 
Major Sedley, lie j)rc>ceeded to slate that cir- 
cumstance. “ Had I knoAvn of your being in 
town, 1 would have called on you for the pur- 
pose of menlioliing it to the Major, the gen- 
tleman to whom she so frankly avowed that 
her utfections were engaged ; and, as the barriers 
that then subslSfcd to prevent their union 
have been since removed, they are to be mar- 
ried ina few weeks ; though, as the e.vplanation 
took place only two days 'previous "to the 

VOL. Ill, s ’ ' . 
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present evening, it is still unknown in the 
world. Under such circumstances,’’ conti- 
nued Charles, “ I need scarcely say what were 
my feelings on hearing you utter such snefers, 
which, for the moment, I did believe were said 
for no other purpo'se than to offend Sidney ; 
but a little reflection convincing me that you 
could not wantonly insult any woman, parti- 
cularly by one who has treated you with the 
most scru])uk)us honour and delicacy, nor har- 
bour feelings so inconsistent with the sentiments 
■and principles I have ever heard you profess, I 
determined to deal candidly with you, and 
frankly ask if what you have said was intended 
to insult both my cousin, and the man to w h am 
she is to be married, ormerely as ii general cen- 
sureof the w'orthless and insignificant part of the 
army, and the silly women who admire them ? 
If this simply was your intention, you w ill not, 
surely, hesitate to say so, anil liras exonerate 
yourself from the sus|iicion of being guided by 
an unworthy resentment,— as rvith scrupulous 
delicacy, 1 will ripeat, Sidney has conducted 
herself, not sufiering you even for a moment to 
indulge hopes she did not intend to rcali/e ; 
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indeed sucli has been her care to avoid wounding 
vour feelings in the niost remote manner, that 
not even to Sedley did bhe mention a syllable 
of what has passed ; and thcfclbrc evident as is 
the resentment he feels at your pointed insult 
to himself, he cannot even conjecture horn 
what motive it could hA\c bexn ohcy('(l. I 
havesaid thus niiich as I have always r(*gardcd 
you as my friend, and as a man of lionour and 
strict iiftegrity ; }our answer will now de- 
t(‘ruiinc whether that oj)inion has been juiUcp 
ou^Iy forme:!. ’ 

Yourlom'is higli, ]Monlaguc,” exclaimed 
Mr. Savage, haughtih;, tlioug . nearly over- 
powered with tiic c<>»nlJicung cjnotions of sor- 
I’wvv m hcaiiiig Sidney was jvxsl him, and 
anjer i\i having vielded to i.i-. passions, and 
1-' .m\ed liis di^a; pointnu lit : so high tliat 1 
do not vveh understand what answer you 
( xpect from me.” 

Wiialcvor may have been my tone, cried 
Ciiarkb coldly, ‘'my intentions at leasf liave 
been hiendly, as an unwillingness to vi(wv you 
in any other light than as a man of that nice 
feeling and cxeelicnl understanding -which I 
s 2 
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have so long considered you, has alone induced 
my present application ; but if it is your wish 
to decline any explanation, and to suffer me to 
adopt the opinion which your conduct ob- 
viously warrants, I have only to express my 
regret ; but this is , no time or place to say 
more.” 

Mr. Savage possessed too much discern- 
ment not to feel aware of the situation in 
which he had placed himself ; and tnough to 
his .own heart he could not deny that he had 
designed to offend Sidney, and to express con- 
tempt for his rival, yet, he could with strict 
truth affirm he was ignorant of any engagement 
subsisting between them, orthat Scdlcy wasthe 
man of Sidney’s early ehoice, and had merely 
given w^ay to his sarcastic disposition, M'hich 
coinciding with his wrath, he had not con- 
sidered how openly he betrayed, and inevit- 
ably degraded himself. He now fc It himself 
in the mortifying predicament of being com- 
pelled to avow that he was equally deficient in 
sense and propriety, or to offer an apology for 
his conduct by declaring his ignorance, and 
consequent innocence, of any wish to insult. 
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As Savage })ossessed too much real spirit to 
have recourse to empty bravado, and being 
conscious that his intrepidity no man could ques- 
tion, he felt it more consistent with his character 
to make the declaration Charles required, than, 
by refusing it, to allow that he was deficient in 
the feelings of a gentlcnian, by attempting to 
defend conduct no sophistcy could justify. As 
the mild and manly spirit of Montague’s man- 
ner had insensibly calmed him to a recollection 
ofbis better feelings, on seeing Charles about to 
quit? the room, he recalled him ; and liis pride 
enabling him to suppress the complicated emo- 
tions he felt, he thus addressed him, though witli 
a look and toneofhauglitiness w hich he scarce- 
ly w'islicd to restrain “ You have declared, 
sir, that my conduct of this evening has given 
you reason to suppos(;you have been deceived 
in the opinion you hud formed of me : 1 now 
ask on what principles you can Justify such an 
assertion, or suj)pose tliat I could intend any 
ofi’ence, cither toMiss Montague, or to ncafly a 
total stranger, by merely giving an opinion on 
general subjects, and general characters? Could 
I have suspected that a connexion I ban been 
s 3 
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positively assured Was broken off could be on 
the eve of being completed ? or suppose that 
a man, whose name I never heard mentioned by 
either you or Miss Montague, and never saw'at 
your house, could be the person she had se- 
lected ? You declare that ithas been only within 
the last iew days that matters have been finally 
arranged : you have thcrefoie ansvvered your 
own (question respecting my ignorance on the 
subject, as I could not be supposed to know 
what you declare was kept a secret, more jiar- 
ticularly as I have only this morning returned 
to town. With Miss Montagues conduct 
respecting myself, I am perfectly satisfied ; and 
should be sorry to think she supposed me de- 
ficient in that propriety of which she has set 
me the example. As I have, to your knowleilge 
for some time past, resigned even the wish of 
ac(juiring her favour, I came he're this evening 
for no purpose in which she had the most re- 
mote share, but simply to ask your ojiiuion 
and advice about my house. If you consider 
this as a justification of sentiments which I 
shall never retract, because convinced of their 
justice, 1 shall have no objection to bury in 
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oyivion the transaction of the present evening : 
but if you still think yourself deceived in the 
opinion which you had formed of iny charac- 
ter, I will readily agree to any proposal you 
may think better calculated to rectify your mis- 
stake, or to vindicate my conduct.’’ 

Charles, though perccivjng, from this speech, 
tliat peculiar asperity of Mr. Savage had 
been excited by Sidney's attention to the 
Major, ^et feeling inclined to pardon the 
momentary anger that had betrayed him into 
suc|i indecent behaviour, and extremely, de- 
sirous to induce him to offer an apology to 
Major Sedley, of whose resentment he could 
not entertain a <loubt, however offended by the 
Haughty and peremptory tone which he had 
assumcil, replied witli great calmness, “ In 
declaring you could not mean an insult, you 
only justify the opinion I have ever formed of 
you ; no other proof is requisite to shew how 
perfectly I have estimated your character : nor 
ought you. Savage, to address mo with i\tonc 
and countenance of such resentment, as the 
friendslii|) I have professed I have ever stu- 
died to evince, and i«i no instance more strongly 
6 4 
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tlian by giving you an opportunity of remov- 
ing from your character the aspersion that 
must have been cast on it, if, leaving you in ig- 
norance of the offence you had undesignedly 
given to Major Sedley, I had permitted him to 
seek the reparation he must have considered 
due to his injured ! feelings, and which you 
could not have refused, however unwilling you, 
or any gentleman, must feel to confess you had 
wantonly insulted a man of honour, and a young 
lady who was peculiarly entitled to your respect 
and attention.” 

“ I don’t understand how Major Sedley can 
consider himself insulted,” cried Savage, whose 
checks glowed with indignation at the proposal 
of apologizing to him. “ Could he suppose hiin- 
self classed amidst the general herd of worthless 
and contemptible fellows, whose only [ncten- 
sions to the characters of gentleipeu consist in 
the uniform they wear, — men whose despicable 
conduct degrade the profession they dishonour. 
If, as you say,MissMontague never mentioned 
my name to him, how could he suppose I 
meant him more than Captain Elmore, when 
ignorant of his present situation ? He spoke 
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hot to me, nor did I to liim address a syllable 
on the subject ; and, whatever apology I may con- 
sider due to Miss Montague, I can consider 
none due to him.” 

’“Savage,” cried Charles, with firmness, “ if 
you intended no offence toMa jorSedley, you can 
feel nohesitation in saying ^o. TJiougli you were 
ignorant of his situation, he was conscious of it ; 
and, if you have no wisli to force a quarrel, 
why wait merely to give liim time to demand an 
explanation ? He did not sjieak to you, it is 
true ; but you cannot a moment doubt tlie mo- 
tives that withheld him. To a man of Sedley’s 
gentlemanly feelings and principles, to be con- 
vinced you did not wish to insult him w'ill be 
all he can require to make him desirous to 
cultivate your frit ndslup ; and, to a man of your 
spirit, I should consider it more becoming 
voluntarily to declare your error the moment 
you are couviucal of it, than either to make 
such a concession to a stranger, or defend an 
insult you feel and acknowledge you liad 
neither a right nor a wish to give.” 

‘‘ To Major Sedley 's friendship, or to any 
man’s,” cried Savage, haughtily, “ I am per- 
s 5, ’ 
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fectly indifferent; I am equally far from" 
wishing to acquire his friendship, and from 
dreading his enmity : my honour, however, 
is of more consequence to me than to suffer 
him to suppose that I was actuated by reserit- 
ment which I should consider disgraceful, as 
no woman’s favour Cio I estimate at so high a 
price as to degrade myself by seeking it un- 
worthily, or to betray a despicable regret for. 
having failed to obtain it. Since therefore, from 
your representations, I must conclude tha*^- 
such is Major Sedlcy’s opinion, I have no 
objection to undeceive him by avowing my 
igfjorance of his plans and wishes ; and, if he 
does not consider this sufficient, I shall take 
no farther trouble on the subject. This yea 
will perceive I consider as due to myself; for, 
to him I neither owe nor will ever yield the 
most trifling concession.” 

However internally offended by Savage’s 
excessive arrogance, C'harles did not think it 
proper to confess his feelings ; he therefore 
replied, that he had no doubt Mr. Savage 
would act whatever part he considered most 
consistent witlr the character of a gentleman. 
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To determine what this should be, Savage 
took some time ; nor did Charles interrupt his 
deliberations. At length reflecting how im-® 
iX)ssible it would be to refuse some apolog} to 
Major Sedley, without coufinuing the insult he 
had so decidedly disavow’ed, yet feeling the 
utmost repugnance to tlu'idea of ajipearing as 
if compelled into it, his pi ide assisted his rea- 
son to point out that tlw best and only me- 
thod of extricating liimself from the dis- 
^agrecalile dilemma into which his passions had 
betrayed him, was to return to the drawing- 
room, and publicly declare his ignorance of, and 
utter indirterence to, afty engagement into 
which Sidney had entered. He therefore made 
.this proposal to Charles, who assenting, they 
rcturnetl together. 

Mr. Savage* instantly advanced to Sidney, 
who trenibh'd and giew pale at his approach, 
and exclairn’ed with a haughty carelessness of 
maiHKT, though the height of his colour 
shewed the internal tumult of his mind, “ Mr. 
Moritagiie, mad.iin, has this moment infoniiM 
me of a circuin-stance, which, the crecy it lias 
been thought necessary to obsCivo, together 
s 6 ' 
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with my absence from town, has precluded my 
hearing even hinted at, and therefore con- 
cluding myself at perfect liberty to declare my 
opinions of the world without seeming to in- 
tend any particular allusions, 1 find I have un- 
designedly uttered sentiments which might wear 
an appearance of disrespect to you : I have 
therefore returned for tlie purpose of declaring 
my ignorance of your, situation, and consequent 
innocence of any intentional offence, as my past 
conduct must convince you I never coiild have^ 
classed MissMontague with JNJrs. Elverton, or 
the frivolous part of her sex. Thus much, 
madam, I feel myself called on to say, as, satis- 
fied with your conduct, 1 should consider it as 
being equally wanting in respect to you and 
to myself could I evince ■ resentment which I 
neitlicr felt nor intended. Aftei such a declara- 
tion, sir,” continued he, addressing Major Sed- 
ley with added coldness, “ I cannot consider 
any apology due to you. Equally a stranger to 
you as to your situation, I could intend no 
offence to a man I have never met except in 
public, or known except from common report, 
which proclaims him of unquestioned honour. 
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By such a man I should feel extremely unwll- 
Ing to be considered as acting unworthily 
the character I have hitherto supported, and 
the rank I hold in society.” 

• Equally surprised and delighted at this ad- 
dress, which relieved her from the misery she 
had endured, and wlii^h Mr. Savage’s pre- 
ceding conduct had so little taught her to ex- 
pect, Sidney replied by assuring Mr. Savage 
she felt no resentment for what she could not 
consider as intended to offend her, and thank- 
ing him for the manyinstances of kindness and 
attention he had ever shewn her. 

Major Scdlcy, though offended by Mr. 
Savage’s manner, and piqued by the arrogance 
,he displayed, was yet averse to engage in any 
quarrel he could with honour avoid, and re- 
plied, “ Whatever resentment, Mr. Savage, I 
may have felt, at insinuations which from my 
present situation were naturally construed as in- 
tentional insults, your ignorance on the subject, 
and avowal of having had no such notion, has 
wholly subdued ; and, as I am so vairf as vto 
think I cannot be classed with those against 
whom you directed your satire, I will not feel 
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offended at strictures, which, however severe, 
cannotrindividually affect me. Of the character 
you bear, and tiie rank you liold in society, sir, 

I am not ignorant, however slight has been our 
acquaintance ; and I therefore ‘disdain impufr 
ing to such a man any action unworthy of 
either.” , 

Mr. Savage Iwwed, but made no reply ; and 
walking to a window^ to which Anna had re- 
tired on seeing him enter, he engaged in a gay 
whispering conversation with her. Delighted at , 
this conclusion of an affair, which the preced- 
ing scene convinced her might have produced 
very serious consequences, she took such pains 
to entertain him, as considerably assisted his 
own anxious wish of appealing intlifl’erent and. 
unconcerned. 

Charles, no l^s desirous to promote har- 
mony, endeavoured to introduce general con- 
versation ; and though his marked attention 
to Sedley, and the volatile spirits he assumed, 

irritated Mr. Savage, yet he concealed his feel- 
% 

itigs, and forced him.-elf to converse, though 
no exertion could disguise his resentment, or 
enable him to conceal the disordered expres- 
sion of his look and manner. 
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In the general conversation Captain Elmore 
joined with ease and good humour, and Major 
Sedley with reserved politeness ; but Sidney, 
mortified by the wliolc transaction, could 
Scarcely force herself to support her part with 
any tolerable share of cheerfulness. 

About ten o’clock Mss. Montague came into 
the drawing-room, and Sidney perceived with 
sorrow the extreme dejection of her air and 
manner. Immediately after her entrance, Mr. 
Savage rose to take leave ; but Mrs. Montague 
with great politeness,* and Charfes with much 
of his usual cordiality, pressing him to stay 
supper, he consented, determined to shew how 
little emotion he felt at knowing lliat Sidney 
. w'as decidedly engaged to another. 

Major Sedley taking his compliance as a 
wish to preserve the friendship of the Monta- 
gue family, and feeling himself called on to 
make some’eflbrt toaccpiire the esteem of their 
particular friend, paid him much more atten- 
tion than he had hitherto s!:ewn him ; but Mr. 
Savage met his advances witli such forbidding 
reserve, that the Maj«jr, disgusted and offended, 
soon gave up the attempt, and allowed him to 
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follovif his own inclination of confining his con- 
versation entirely to Anna. Though little 
duped by an appearance of preference of which 
she well understood the motive, she had no ob- 
jection to encourage the attention of a manj 
whose consequence in the fashionable world 
rendered his notice an honour, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Eakly on the ensuing day Major SedJey 
called at Mcirion-scjuarc, and Sidney, on going 
into tlie drawing-room, found him and Charles 
cngagcd,in earnest conversation. Both ceased 
tipcaking on her entrapee, and Charles soon 
after left the room. 

The moment he was gone, slie determined 
to relate to Sedley tijc reasons wliich had in- 
duced her to wave any mention of Mr. Savage’s 
proposals ; but the Major, witliout giving her 
time to prououpcc a syllable, exclaimed with 
great warmth, “ How constantly am I betrayed 
into conduct4eservedlyoftensive to one in whom 
my every hope of happiness is placed, and my 
feelings exclusively centred ! How can I apolo- 
gize for the resentment to which I last -night 
yielded myself a prey, on observing the manner 
in which Mr. Savage ventured to evince 
feelings he had so little rigj^t, to which I fear 
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that I justly incurred your displeasure, though,, 
generously attentive to iny happiness, you 
sought to sooth emotions you may have con- 
sidered as the result of narrow-minded jealousy; 
but such, my Sidney, I could not entertain : the 
woman I could suspect, 1 could not love ; 
though the slightest appearance of reserve, or 
want of confidence, gives me a degree of pain 
which proves an aderiuate punishment for a 
weakness I have often, though vainly, tried to 
conquer, those who possess my heart command 
my most unlimited confidciiee, and with theirs, 
in return, 1 cannot dispense.” 

“ I’hc change in your manner did give me 
pain, I will confess,’’ said Sidney, “ hut such 
I shall ne\er again feel, as never hereafter shall 
any motive induce me to withhold the un- 
bounded conlidence to which you are entitled, 
and which, had 1 consulted my own wishes 
alone; I should have placed in you ; but Mr. 
Savage was very kind, very attentive to me at a 
time that Mr. Ingram’s conduct rendered liis 
good nature particularly serviceable ; and as I 
know his pride renders him pt'culiarly vulner- 
able on this subject, I did think myself bound 
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ill honour and delicacy to preserve the secret 
of his attachment, wliich, had he not betrayed, 
1 certainly never intended to have mentionetl ; 
though the moment Captain Elmore spoke to 
me last night, and said that such reserve would 
hurt you, I determined to be candid, even 
before ]\Ir. Sarage’s owi5 words tleclared tlie 
honour he had conferred on me.” 

“ Elmore told me of* this,” cried Sedley, 
“ he repeated all you said to him, and read 
hie a serious lecture oi\niy folly, advising me 
not to allow my happiness to be the sport of 
my feelings, nor to suppose that 1 could 
ever arbitrarily guide the will and inclinations 
of another by tlie standard of my own senti- 
ments or w ishes. N otwithslanding the severity 
with which he, censured me, I could not feel 
offended by advice which I knew originated in 
the most ardent desire to jiromote iny future 
as well as present happiness. 1 have sj§id all 
this to convince you that it is more from a 
constitutional weakness than from aiiy.otlier 
source, that I was led to give you even a nid-. 
ment's pain, and cautiously will I in future, 
guard against yielding to similar irritability.” 
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With me,” cried she, with tender earnest- 
ness, “ you need never keep such a guard. 
Captain Elmore has also given me advice, 
which my own inclination prompts me mo,st 
scrupulously to follow ; and to convince you how 
little I M’ish to conceal any thing that has 
occurred, 1 will frankly relate some circum- 
stances which will clearly explain all the 
motives tliat have guided my conduct, though 
feelings of delicacy have hitherto restrained 
me from speaking on tlie subject.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Scdlcy, eagerly, 1 
will listen to no such relation. What any 
cause could induce you to conceal, I have no 
wish to hear. Kind and generous as I know 
Elmore to be, he might be deceived, and have 
given advice you cannot like ta follow.” 

Sidney, determined that nothing should 
restrain her from following Captain Elmore’s 
prudeftt counsels, which arose from the most 
thorough knowledge of Sedley’s character, and 
so earnestly pressed the Major to listen to her, 
saying she should consider a refusal as pro- 
ceeding from pique, that he at length assented, 
to convince her, he said, that by acceding 
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to her wishes, he should best prove how 
licartiiy desirous he was of conquering his 
weakness. 

“Sidney then mentioned the disagreeable 
situation in which Fanny had placed her with 
respect to Charles, and 1\^‘. Savage's kindness 
to both ; her own avowal to Mr. Savage that 
her affections were engitgcd, and his and 
Charles’s conduct through the whole affair, 
spying tfiat, as Mr. Savage had not been 
informed of the name of the person to whom 
she had declared her affections were engaged, 
she supposed he had been throw'n off his 
guard by observing her attention to one he 
considered as nearly a sti anger to her ; as, 
so far from slicwing 5ny displeasure at her 
candid confession, he had declared how much 
it had raised her in his opinion. The con- 
.sideraliou t)f liow frivolous and trilling her 
conduct must have appeared to him, under 
such a supposition, had forbid her to feel.any 
resentment for ill-liumour which the mere 
passion of the moment had })roduced, as .she 
believed Mr. Savage to be a man of real 
honour and excellent principle.s, though the 
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arrogance of his disposition often l)etrayed 
him into offensive conduct. 

To a relation that in so many ways con- 
vinced Sedley of the strength of Sidney’s 
attachincnt to himself, of her nice princi[)lcs of 
delicacy, and the 'various mortifications to 
which his fathers letter had exposed her, he 
listened with mingled emotions of sorrow, re- 
sentment, and admiration. The moment it 
was concluded, with impassioned energy he 
expressed his feelings and regret foi' having 
given her the slightest additional cause of 
uneasiness, and his gratitude to Elmore for so 
frankly cautioning liim against similar conduct 
in future. 

(xrieved to perceive how much his spirits 
had been lowered by the nholc affair, Sidney 
told him she couUl not be offended by feel- 
ings that .sliewed such tenile/ intere.st in her 
affections ; and tliat, so far from eonsideriug 
thejn as a proof of weakness, she must con- 
sider them demonstrations of the peculiar 
strength and delicacy of his regard ; for, the 
moment he ceased to shew an anxiety to com- 
mand her unqualified confidence, slie should 
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Esteem it an infallible symptom of the decline 
of his attachment. “ You must therefore,” 
continued she, smiling, “ {)ay the penalty you 
have incurred, and listen with patience to all my 
wearisome details of what I see, hear, and 
think, oryou will be torm(;nteii with reproaches 
tjiat you wilt have no means of evading, how- 
ever little inclined to codme them; as I do 
not dread that you will, like SirTownly Beau- 
champ, ‘command my silent acquiescence by 
the all-j)owcrful motiveS of fear,” 

In liow many ways,” cried Sedlcy, in a 
tone of delight, “ am I ‘to be indebted to 
Elmore’s friendship ! I almost felt angry w itli 
^im from a dread that you woukl consider 
me as meanly solicitr>us to acijuire conddence 
which you did hot wish to grant ; and yet I 
only find he knows me better tlian I know my- 
self. He hak judged willi C(|ual caiulour ami 
discernment of you ; for he tolti me frankly to 
demand your confidence, and I might be cer- 
tain of obtainhig it nilh ready pleasure : and 
though tlie humiliating fear ol ajijse.irmg sus- 
picious in your eyes withheld me from follow- 
ing his advice, yet, alter the neclaration you 
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have just made, I will no longer hesitate to 
confess how little I can endure the slightest 
appearance of reserve in those J love. In 
future I will, without disguise, cbnfide evety 
thought and every feeling to you, certain of 
your syin|iathy, and that you will, with ten- 
derness and hindness, pardon the errors inV> 
which natural frailty and accidental circum- 
stances may lead me.’’ 

“ Most certainly,” said Sidney, laughing : 
“ ])ut then I shall expect similar indulgence 
from you.” , 

The Major was beginning, with all' the en- 
thusiasm of love, to declare how little he 
thought she could ever call for such an ex - 
ertion of his indulgence, when the entrance of 
Mrs. Montague and IMiss Watkins obliged him 
to change the subject. 

As Mr. Savage still continued to pay 
casual visits at Merrion-square, Charles thought 
himself called on to renew his invitation to 
him of spending some jiart of the ensuing 
autumn at Belle V ue ; though, as Mr. Savage s 
former friendship had been succeeded by 
cold and distant reserve, he felt less inclination 
tor his society. 
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This invitation Mr. Savage declined, saying 
he had promised to take a tour to the Lakes of 
Cumberland, and from thence to Scotland, 

with his particular friend, Lord 1 ; adding 

with an intelligible sneer, that he was a sin- 
cere friend, and that he would therefore sacri- 
fice the pleasure of accompanying him, to his 
intention of passing the •summer on his own 
estate, for the purpose of superintending the 
Ijuilding'of his house, w-hich he wished to have 
finished under his own eye. 

I’he anger Charles felt at this hint over- 
coming the chagrin w’hich h diminution of their 
friendship had at first occasioned, he replied, 
with indifference, he should be sorry to take 
up any part of his titnc from more agreeable 
pursuits. 

llms ended a friendship which Charles had 
taken some pains to cultivate, and in which he 
felt sincere pleasure ; but such is the general 
conclusion of the friendships of the wprld, 
begun and carried on for mutual convenience, 
and speedily yielding to the first occurrence that 
produces a disunion of interests or opinions. 

VOL. III. T 
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CHAP. XV 


Nothing more material occurred during 
the remainder of Sidney’s stay in Dublin, 
which was very short, as Mr. Montague was 
anxious to return to Belle V ue, fron» whence 
he had been detained so long beyond his usual 
time. 

Thither they were very soon followed by 
General Sedley, the Major, and Captain 
Elmore. A few days after their arrival Sidnev 
and Major Sedley were united by those bonds, 
which, though guilt may forcibly rend asunder, 
death alone ought to dissolve. 

Immediately after the ceremony was per- 
formed they set out for Abbey ville, accompanied 
by General Sedley and Captain Elmore. 
•Here they were met by Mr. Sedley, his two 
daughters, and the principal members of the 
Sedley family, by all of whom Sidney was 
received and treated with the most flattering 
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and endearing kindness, particularly by Mr. 
Sedley, who appeared as anxious to oblite- 
rate every disagreeable impression from her 
inind, as he was delighted with her beauty 
and manners, and the unaffected sweetness of 
her disposition. 

At Abbeyville they femained as long as 
Sedley could absent himself from his regiment, 
and then returned to town, accompanied by 
Emma ‘Sedley, a lovely and interesting girl, 
to whom Sidney had become much attached. 

The absence of the fashionable part of the 
the n orld from town precluded all sort of dissi- 
]''ation, and Sidney passed her time in a manner 
jnfmitcly more congenial to her taste than she 
had yet spent it, in the enjoyment of domestic 
felicity, enlivenfcd by frequent social parties of 
Sedley ’s intimate friends, and in occasional ex- 
cursions to the beautiful parts of the country 
surrounding Dublin. Emma Sedley be- 
came every day more attached to her, and 
seemed to enjoy unbounded happiness iii her’s 
and her brother’s society, and in their attention 
and kindness ; and Captain Elmore, though 
not an inmate, as he had hitherto been, of the 
T 2 
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sftthe house with Sedley, yet passed the greatest 
portioft of bis time there ; in short each hour 
was etilivened by social converse, or sweetened 
by domestic love. 

Some time after Sidney’s return to Dublin 
she received a letter from Mrs, Montague, 
informing her, that, since her departure from 
Bdle Vue, she had never received a line from 
Lady Beauchamp, nor even knew where she 
was; and entreating her to request MajorSedley 
would, if possible, discover* where she resided, 
ftiat she might at least leam why she had left 
her in such ignorance of her movements, her 
feelings, and situation. 

With this request Sedley complied by 
writing to a gentleman of his acquaintance in 
London, begging that he would make the 
most minute inquiries respecting Sir Townly 
Beauchamp, and where he resided ; cautioning 
him, however, to do it in the most private 
manner, but not to mention at whose desire 
the inquiry was made, as he felf averse to have 
Sidney’s near connexion with Lady Beau- 
champ known by those among whom Sir 
Townly bore so ihfeimous a character. 
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To this letter Major Sedley soon received sii 
answer, informing him that Sir Townly 
resided in Bath, and in the utmost splendour, 
as he had been so fortunate as to marry an 
Irish heiress ; but of any thing farther respect- 
ing either him or his lady the gentleman was 
ignorant, as Sir Townly .Vas a man he knew 
only from report. He concluded his letter by 
giving him his direction,* sBid a hope that he 
had not, taken him in for any money, as not 
^ven the splendid fortune he understood he 
h<s had received with his wife would suffice to 
satisfy his creditors, at whose patience those 
who knew the enormous amount of his debts 
were much surprised. 

This letter Sedley shewed to Sidney, adi* 
vising her to y'rite to Mrs. Montague^ and 
give her Lady Beauchamp’s address, but to 
suppress the^ remaining part of the information 
it contained, as he considered it cruel unne- 
cessarily to harass her mind about a daughter 
who had in every instance made so ungrateful 
a return for her care and tenderness. 

With this advice Sidney complied ; and,. 
notwithstanding all she knew of Lady Beau- 
T 3 
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champ’s unanniable disposition, she felt truly 
shocked at learning from Mrs. Montague 
that though she had repeatedly written to her 
daughter, according to the direction she had 
received, she had never taken the slightest 
notice of her letters ; and therefore concluded 
that she had determined to break off all inter- 
course with her. She would therefore nevermore 
harass either herself or her friends for so 
ungrateful and undeserving a child, but conhne 
her alFection to those who merited her tender- 
ness. Sidney, pleased at this prudent deter- 
mination of Mrs. Montague, forbore any far- 
ther mention of Lady Beauchamp in her letters, 
and dismissed her from her mind, which now 
became occupied by her own immediate con- 
cerns. Mr. Levinstone's arrival in Dublin, 
together with the opening of Term, renewed 
her anxiety respecting her lawsuit, for the Ha- 
miltons resisted her claims with the united 
force of perjury, and bribery ; goaded on by 
avarice, and revenge, as well as by disappoint- 
ihent, in having failed to prevent a connexion 
which they considered as a deep offence to 
MissHamilton, and as destructive to their own 
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p! ejects : for, however they might have hop^ 
to-have wearied out Mr. Montague’s patience,- 
they could not indulge such an expectation 
with a man whose own personal interest was 
concerned to support her claims. Yet, though 
baffled and disgraced by the detection of their 
endeavours to injure and .‘defame her, they did 
not despair of forcing Major Sedley into a 
compromise more soothmg to their revenge 
than even the final acquisition of the contested 
J)roperty ; and thus, in some measure, repay 
themselves for their multiplied mortifications 
and disgraces. 

To counteract their schemes, Major Sedley, 
assisted by his uncle, made the most vigorous 
exertions; and, through Mr. Levinstone’s 
assistance, was,enahled to procure an attested 
copy of Mr. Forbes’s will from the English 
Court of Reeprds, where it had been registered, 
and for a length of time vainly sought, as the 
period of his death no person but Mr. Levin- 
stone could exactly ascertain. But, this will 
was dated two years prior to the deed produced 
by the Hamiltons, and as this clced, how- 
ever believed to be a forgpry, could not be 
f 4 
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prWed so, itgavc! rise to the most coniplieated 
coDtentions between the parties, of how far- it 
could take place of the w'Hl bequeathing 
the property, free and unencumbered,, to tl« 
youiiger Mr. Forbes, from whom, in right of 
her mother, Sidney derived her claiua. 
Though Sedltey conceded his opinion from Sid-' 
aey, from a dread of giving her uneasiness, he 
soon lost all hope of success, and almost, re- 
gretted the sums he now feared he , had so 
uselessly expended. 

From similar motives of tenderness Sidifey 
concealed her feelings, though sire internally 
lamented the situation of her a&tirs, aaid the 
conserpent embarrassments ki which she had 
involved a husband, the deserved object of her 
affections;, but, eonivmced by bis looks and 
actiona that no embarrassment nor uneasiness 
could lessen his attachment, she «ideavoured, 
by redoubled attention, to sooth his anxiety, 
and reward his generous and disinterested 
affection. 

Thus passed on several months ; Sedtey 
baffled and defeated in every attempt to pro- 
cure the restitution of a pi’operty so unjustly 
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TtkhheJd; nor could all Elmore’s vigilance' 
and abilities, thoogh invariably directed to the 
same object, starve any other purpose than to 
support his harassed spirits. 

'rhat active interest in the service of hfe 
friends, which Elmore had hitherto so cheer- 
fully and affectionately volunteered, it was 
now no longer in his power to bestow : his 
heart became engi’ossed by its own peculiar 
cares, — •Jt)y feelings that clouded all his gaiety, 
dnd seemed to change Ijis very nature. 

Removed in early youth far distant from all 
except Major Sedley, who commanded his 
affections, — plunged into the vortex of fashion- 
able life, where, as a younger brother, inhe- 
riting only a small fortune, however he might 
be liked as an, acquaintance, he had little- 
chance of being considered as an object de- 
serving any peculiar attention from the mer^ 
cenary and selfish females who compose the 
general mass of frishionable society, — ^he had 
escaped from even a transient impression of 
love, and embarked for the Continent with a 
heart devoid of every sentiment of regard,, 
except for those with, whom, he had spent hfe 
T S 
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youth j and among whom he centred all tW 
warmth of his feeling and affectionate dispo- 
sition. As the scenes in which he mingled 
abroad were not much calculated to excite 
domestic feelings, though the years that 
elapsed bad considerably ripened his judgment, 
he returned to Irelai^ with a hxed resolution 
of guarding his peace from any dangerous 
invader till his circumstances might enable 
him to support a family in the style to which 
his birth entitled him. 

The success of General Sedley’s exertiqps 
in procuring him a lucrative sinecure employ- 
ment took off the restraints which prudence 
had hitherto imposed on his wishes, which, 
like Sedley’s, all tended towards domestic' 
happiness, and which his now being a daily 
witness of that which he enjoyed only 
served to increase. 

. Such was his situation when circumstances 
placed him almost an inmate of the same 
house, with the lovely and attractive Emma 
Sedley, whom as a child lie had loved with the 
fondest affection, and for whom, as Otwage 
S^edley’s sister, he felt redoubled partiality on 
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tnecting her as a woman. Thrown off his 
gpard by the innocent frankness of her manner^ 
such as she iiad been accustomed to treat him 
with, from the earliest period of in&ncy, when 
domesticated in her family, he experienced no 
alarm at the feelings she inspired, nor was 
aware of his danger till the jealousy he felt of 
the universal homage paid to her beauty con«- 
vinced him of the situalioh of his heart, and led 
him to investigate what prospect he had of oh- 
•taining a woman for whom her family might 
naturally encourage high expectations. Dread- 
ing a repulse that must banish him for years, 
perhaps for life, from fhe only beings who 
commanded his affections, he made the most 
• violent struggles to conquer bis attachment, 
and regain liis ^freedom ; and might have per- 
haps succeeded, had not the surprise and re- 
sentment that Emma evinced at bis strange 
coldness convinced him that he bad made a. 
similar impression on her heart. 

The long friendship that had subsisted be^- 
tween Emma and Captain Elmore, the habits 
of intimacy in which they lived, and their pe- 
culiar situation, togetlier with the various cares 

T 6 
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which at the tiitne weighed on the minds of 
Sidney and Major Sedley prevented 'them 
firafn observing dieu: mutual attachment ; nm* 
tin Elmore’s anxiety to subdue his feelings 

^ I 

camcd so striking an alteration in his manners 
as to CTccite Sedley’s attention had he pereeived 
any thing unusual inhis conduct; and, asEmma 
xedoubled her gaiety to deceive him, he coulden- 
tertain no suspicion of ‘the real cause, for Elmore 
xesisted all his entreaties to reveal the cause of 

I 

his oppression. Sedley, though surprised, at 
length yielded up the point ; and remembervig 
all Elmore’s former attenti<Mi, he now repaid 
it by the moat assiduous efforts to relieve and 
amuse him : but this merely increised the un- 
easiness it was designed to assuage, by aug-' 
menting his regret that any circumstaniie 
could interfere to compel secrecy, or create 
my possible diminution in Uie affection of so 
beloved a friend. 

In this situation affairs remained for some 
dme ;.but when Elmore liccamc convinced by 
Emma’s manner, which could not deceive his 
watchful attention, that he had involved her 
equally with himsdf in anxiety and unliappi- 



ness, he at last detennined on the part be 
ougli^, thus circumstanced, to act, and resolved 
to make an honourable effort to obtain 
her ; and, if defeated, alike to relieve her and 
Himself, by bidding a final adieu to her society. 

One evening, therefore, as he and Major 
Sedley were sitting tog^her, after apologising 
for the reserve with Avhich he Imd latterly 
treated him, and which necessity alone had 
enforced, he with great hesitation added, that 
•he was going to put lus friendship to the se- 
v^rest trial it had yet experienced, and one he 
would never willingly have hazarded. 

“ Henry,” iuterrupteef the Major with some 
emotion, “ did I not perceive by your agitation 
• how bitter at this moment are your feelings, 
I should certainly express the resentment I 
must feel at your etuevtaining a doubt that 
niy friendship w ould stand any lest to which you 
can ))ut it ; I have not merited the reserve 
with which you have treated me ; but, I wave 
all reproaches, and assure you, whateYfr may 
be the cause of your uneasiness, you never can 
experience a pang in which I shall not par- 
ticipate, and that there is no service (1 will not 
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make a single exception) which I can render 
you, through myself or friends, that you* may 
not freely command.” 

“ Do not promise too much,” replied Cap- 
tain Elmore, in a restrained voice : “ would 
you promise to assist me to obtain Emma’s 
hand, if I were to make such a request ?” 

“ To obtain Emma s hand !” repeated Sed- 
ley, starting with surprise at the explanation of 
a mystery that had so much asotnished l)im. 

Elmore covered his face, and remained 
silent. Sedley, in a few moments, recovering 
from his astonishment, rose, and, taking his 
hand, affectionately pressed it, saying, “ Yes, 
Henry, with pleasure will I assist ycu, and 
with delight yield Emma to trie protection' 
of one so well calculated' to make her happy ; 
nor ought you on this subject to have expe- 
rienced a feeling 1 could have spared you. 
What may be my father’s, or my uncle’s senti- 
ments, 1 know' not ; but on my most active ser- 
vices you may implicitly rely, as the most 
splendid connexion she could form would 
not in my opinion bear a moments com- 
parison witli your worth, tenderness, and 
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honour. But is Emma acquainted with your 
sentiihents ? Does she participate in your feel- 
ings ?" 

Affected by a declaration for which he had 
Starcely ventured to hope, Elmore waS unable 
to reply ; and Major Sedley at length said, with 
a smile “ I did not think there was any cir- 
cumstance that could liave so wholly over- 
powered your philosophy and fortitude, hut I 
am not sorry to find our feelings on all sub- 
jects so congenial. How, my dear fellow, 
could you give way to such gloomy fears ? how 
suppose I could have any objection to your 
union with Emma r Youi- income is at present 
excellent, your patrimonial property uninjured, 
and you have every chance of rising to eminence 
in j our profession. In pecuniary matters alone, 
could there vest even the shadow of an ob- 
jection r and to give her to you would in my 
mind over balance every one excc{)t absolute 
penury. Recover your spirits, then, dear 
Henry, and more justly estimate your own 
worth and pretensions. Most supremely happy 
do 1 consider Emma in having obtained your 
affections ; and with sincere gratitude will I 
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eoQsigni iier to the care of one whose admirabte. 
understanding will be so adequate to guide and 
direct her innocent, yet, if ilbmanaged, per- 
haps dangerous, vivacity of disposition.” 

“ Were I master of the universe,” exclaimed 
Elmore, “ to obtain Emma I should" consider 
as the first of human iblessings ; but I cannot, 
Otivage, speak my feelings ; — you know iny 
heart, and know what they must be. If Mr. 
Sedlcy will only prove as generously kind and 
disinterested as you have been, there is no excr- ‘ 
tion 1 will not w'ith transport make to secure 
to my beloved Emma that affluence she is so 
well entitled to enjoy. Yeti know not bow still 
farther to increase the debt of gratitude I owe 
to your family. IJow, kindly, and like a beloved 
son, has Mr. Sedley ever treateri me, and can 
I make him such a request, or appear to 
make such an ungrateful return for his 
care? Sophy Ormsby, too, I know will be 
dissatisfied. The General, in remembrance of 
his owp sufferings, may forbear opposition ; 
blit I fear he w ill not approve of such a con- 
nexion for Emma. The dread of this and 
the fear of being cast off from your friend- 
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slvip, ajid becoming an alien for life from, the 
only family which I can consider as my own, 
has thus long compelled me to silence, and in- 
duced me to make every exertion to conquer 
an attachment as fervent as it was involuntary. 
Can you wonder that I recoiled with liorror 
from such a prospect, and.1shuddered at the idea 
of being cast off alike from hope and consola- 
tion, and torn from all* for whom roy heart 
owns one sentiment of real affection. My 
own family are, you know, out of the question : 
eafly estranged from them, they view me but 
as a mere relation ; nor indeed can 1 consider 
them in any other light.” 

“ Injustice is so inseparable from passion,” 
cried Sedley, (“ 1 lielieve I may say from hu- 
man nature,) that 1 shall pardon that, rvhich 
your own feelings have so severely punished, 
nor utter a reproach for doubting my friendship, 
wliich I did believe no circumstance could 
have led you to suspect ; but you have more 
strongly, more, forcibly, stated your clauns on 
me and on my family, by representing tiie si- 
tuation to which you would have been reduced 
if repulsed by them, than any language could. 
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have painted. At my mother's earnest and 
reiterated I’equest, you were, at the early age -of 
five years, resigned to her care : to consult my 
happiness the sacrifice was made, and by 
me you are as indisputably entitled to be 
treated as a brother, as if to the same pa- 
rents we had owed oi'r birth. Do not, there- 
fore, again enter on a subject as pain- 
ful to my feelings as it can possibly be to 
your’s, by leading me to infer that you re- 
gret the sacrifice that was made for me, and 
which bred you an alien to your natural friends ; 
nor believe my family so lost to every idea of 
justice, feeling, or honour, as thus in every 
wayto sacrifice you to their own purposes. Did 
not my mother on her death-bed join our 
hands, charge us through life to consider each 
other as brothers, bequeath to you the same 
blessings on the same terms she addressed to 
her son, — and such did not her last words pro- 
nounce you ? Could you believe then 1 would 
have outraged my mother’s dyingcommands. — ■ 
Have you, Henry, forgotten this ? or can you 
suppose that my mother, if alive, would act 
with perverse cruelty to the child of her adop- 
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tion ? or that niy fattier, who was present at 
such S scene, and to whose tenderness she re- 
commended you as strenuously as she did me, 

would belie the whole tenour of his life, t<) 

* • 

treat with unjustifiable cruelty the man whose 
juvenile years were passed in his house, and 
whom, I firmly believe, .'he loves belter than 
he does myself.^” 

“ I remember it all," cried Elmore, in a 
suffocated voice : “ such a scene I could not 
forget ; and the remembrance of it has weighed 
heavily on my mind, from an apprehension of 
violating the promise I tlien made her, of 
never seeking to engage fier daughter’s affec- 
tions if it should appear contrary to the 
Vishes of her friends ; and the apprehension 
has given me feelings*! will not now mention. 
Oh ! Otwage, language could not convey an 
idea of the change your conduct this evening 
has produced in my heart, — the intolerable 
load of anxiety it has removed from thence, 
— for, though^ I meant not to convey the 
most distant insinuation of claims that have 
been so much more than satisfied, nor to hint 
at what you term a sacrifice, and that such 
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1 never did or could consider it, I have for 
the last few weeks suffered more than 1 trust 
I shall again experience, for, as an exile 
branded with ingratitude and dishonour, could 
I alone view my future fate.” 

Serlley, who perceived that the naturally 
strong mind of Elfnore had been weakened 
by the torturing apprehensions to which he 
had yielded himself a prey, felt every senti- 
ment of displeasure vanish from hi,s breast, 
and, with mingled kindness and judgment, he 
endeavoured to mlly him into better spirits. 
When he had at length succeeded, he renewed 
his inquiry whether he and Emma had come 
to any explanation, as she had never given a 
hint on the subject to either Sidney or him-, 
self. 

Elmore replied that they had not, for he 
had determined to subdue his passion ; but he 
was now corivinced that Emma had fallen into 
the same snare with himself, and had yielded 
her heart without consulting her judgment. 
“ From the momeiTt I made this observation,” 
continued he, “ I resolved to apply to you, and 
by your cwiduct guide my own, as no tempta- 
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don c0uld have induced me either to beguile 
Emma Sedley into impropriety, or to give her 
an additional feeling of uneasiness. Had I met 
the disappointment I so painfully, though so 
unjustly anticipated, it was my resolution to . 
have gone abroad, without explaining my rea- 
sons for taking such a step, or giving her the 
unnecessary sorrow of knowing the misery to 
which she had innocently doomed me ; as to 
t\ave sought her heart, and injured her happi- 
ness, without any possible relief to myself, was 
cruelty I could not have practised to a stran- 
ger, far less, my dear flriend, to your sis- 
ter. You may perhaps laugh at my vanity 

in thinking myself so secure, of Emma’s 

• 

heart ; but there is a* candour and innocence 
in her disposition, which render her unable to 
disguise her sentiments ; and though the gaiety 
she assumed deceived you and Sidney, it could 
not elude my jealous and watchful attention, 
and a thousand circumstances served to, con- 
vince me it was fictitious-; indeed the very 
sorrow I felt for having engaged her affections, 
made my observation the more quick sighted. 
But on this subject I will not long enter- 
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tain a doubt ; artd even if 1 have deceived ipyself, 
and that Emma refuses to sacrifice her better 
prospects to me, I cannot feel it as bitterly as 
at meeting a repulse from you, — to you- 1 
shall still look for consolation and kindness. 
But such a disappoirvtment I do not apprehend ; 
there is a generosity and delicacy in Emma’s 
disposition tliat would have taught her to 
shrink from the idea of wilfully injuring the 
happiness of any fellow-creature ; but' the man 
she has known from her infancy, to whom she 
has so often confided her thoughts and wishes, 
him she could not* so cruelly deceive, as of 
my feelings 1 am sure that she is not ignorant ; 
though I hitherto avoided any explicit declara- 
tion.” 

Sedley told him witli a smile to satisfy liis 
doubts as soon as he pleased, and that he 
would then accompany him to Sedley Park, 
to try their mutual influence with his father, 
who lie did not think would require much 
solicitation ; and as to his sister Ormsby, tliere 
would be no necessity for consulting her on the 
subject, farther tlian inform her of the result of 
tlieir application, as her objections, should she 
urge any, would have no weight with liim. 
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• Elmore thanked him with energy for tiu 
kindness, and they joined Sidney and Emma 
at tea, who were mutually surprised at Elmore’s 
recovered animation, though neither uttered a 
remark on the subject. 

In the course of the evening Elmore had a 
long conversation with * Emma, when he 
fully related all the moitivcs that had go- 
verned his conduct, and what had passed 
between»hiin and her brother. 

Delighted at this explanation of conduct 
which had grieved and surprised her, Emma 
rallied him on his fears .and his punctilios, 
declaring that, if he had really loved her, he 
jvould not have been so guarded, nor so anxious 
to forget her. Wlieo s!ie had at length ex- 
hausted his patience, she frankly confessed 
her reciprocal affection, saying she should 
feel happier to share his fate, whatever that 
might be, than that of any other human being, 
however exalted, as he was the only person 
for w'hom she hhd ever experienced a feeling of 
preference. 

Elmore’s delight at this acknowledgment of 
her sentiments repaid him fbr all the misery 
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hfe'had endured: in his unbounded pleasure, 
and Emma’s more volatile happiness, Sidney 
and the Major participated, though they could 
not forbear reproaching Emma for her reservb; 
but she laugiied at their accusation, saying that 
she had too much pride to suffer any person to 
consider her as a forsaken damsel. He^,papa, 
she said, had given her an early hatred to the 
idea of being looked upon in so degrading jj 
light. 

Major Sedley accompanied Captain Elmore 
to Sedley Park, to solicit his father’s consent to 
his immediate union with Emma. This he 
obtained with little difficulty, as Mr. Sedley 
was so much pleased with the scrupulous 
honour of Elmore’s conduct, that he declared 
it fully entitled him to his daughter ; and, though 
he had formed higher views for her, he could 
not, he said, endure to make a' mope of his 
gay good-humoured Henry, nor banish for 
ever |rom his house the man whom he had 
‘titated as his child from his infantine days, 
wjiom he had so often taken on lus knee, ' and 
promised to consider as his son ; a man who, 
except For Iris own instructions, could never 
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hftve ^cceeded id winning the heart of hiii 
lively, lovely, and darling Emma, declaring 
that he would live with more economy than 
he.had hitherto practised, to enable him to add 
to l^r fortune. 

With equal readiness and pleasure, General' 
Sedley concurred in their hnion, insisting tha^ 
since his own children w^re amply provided 
Her, Emma should accept from him the sunr 
ot 5,000/. Elmore endeavoured to dissuade 

e 

him from taking such e step, but he would 
not’listen to his remonstrances, asserting that 
hedjd not even repay his .brother’s bounty to 
him, when cast oft’ by*his father, as, independ- 
ent of remitting the saW sum to him to India, 
bis brother had continued his father’s early 
allowance to hitn, till he had, through the 
interest of his family, obtained him appoint- 
ments fully adequate to his expenses. 

Every pi'eliminary being adjusted, the mar- 
riage was in a few weeks after solemnized at 
Sedley Park ; die Major, Sidney, and all the- 
other near branches of the Sedley Ikmily 
being present. Mrs. Ormshy was by no 
means satisfied with a connexion which sftte 
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considered inferior to what Emma was 
entitled to form, but, as her family unanimously 
concurred in their approbation, she suppressed 
her sentiments. 

From the Park Major Sedley and Sidney 
were recalled to Dublin, a few days after the 
celebration of the nuptials, by a letter from 
Mr. Levinstone, stating that he had at length, 
he hoped, discovered a means of putting a 
period to the long-contested suit for Wood- 
Lawn ; as he had fortunately met, in one of the 
charitable asylums in tlie city, a man who had 
formerly lived with pld Mr. Forbes, and been 
in his service at the time of his death ; the 
date of which he perfectly remembered, as, 
immediately after that fvent, he had entered 
into trade with a sum of money ivhich his master 
had bequeathed him ; but, failing in business, 
and encountering many other misfortunes, 
he had been compelled to retire to the Asylum 
for old and decayed Servants. He would come 
forward, on the ensuing Term, to give his testi- 
mony respecting several transactions, of which 
he had been an eye-witness, previous to liis 
master’s, decease ; and he declared that he 
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had r^son to believe the deed brought forward 
by the Hamiltons to be a forgery. 

Immediately on his arrival in town, Major 
Sedley, accompanied by Mr. Lcvinstone, 
went to see this old man, who, after declaring 
his ignorance of the lawsuit in question till 
informed of it by Mr. Levinstone, proceeded 
to state the following circumstances : — He had 
lived, he said, for several years with old Mr. 
Forbes, as his own man, and had been high in 
the favour and confideifce of his master, who 
had left him tiie sum of 300/. as a reward for 
his long and faithful services, as his will would 
shew : — that, as his master had been in the ha- 
bit of speaking to him of his private affairs, he 
had often expressed his discontent at the con - 
duct of his grandson, the late Mr. Hamilton, 
and of his lady ; who, he said, were en- 
deavouring to \:ajolc him into making a settle- 
ment on them, in prejudice to his son Henry, 
who, they wished to persuade him, never 
would marry ; Uut that his master declared he 
would not consent to any such measure, but 
would leave his son his property to dispose of 
as he pleased. He had given his dauj^iter 
u 8 



Hamilton a very fine fortune, and would not 
do any thing fartlier ; and had already tpade his 
will, declaring his intentions. Such, he said, his 
master had repeatedly declared to him. That, 
a few weeks previous to his master's deatli, 
wjfich happened in, London, on the 25th of 
July, 17— Mrs. Hamilton had come to see 
him, and endeavoui;ed, his master had said, 
to persuade him to make a deed in favour 
of her husband, and his son Fortescue, then 
an infant; but Mr. -Forbes had positively 
x^efused, and had, to him, expressed great dislike 
to Mrs. Hamilton, .adding, that he believed 
her an artful designing woman. A few days 
after tills conversation liis master had fallen 
into a lethargy, in which, he had continued till 
hjs death : and that he had always understood 
it v(tis in resentment of Mrs. Hamilton's con- 
duct that Mr. Henry Forbes, his master's 
only son, bad left the property of Wood- 
Lax^n to Mrs. Montague, bis niece, instead 
of leaving it to his nephew,* Mr. Hamilton. 
He declared his readiness to prove, on oatli, 
to? above circumstances ; and tliat the charac- 
ter he li?jd through life borne, and to wbiclx 
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many. people of respectability could betH^ 
witness, would render his testimony, of 
weight with a jury. 

In consequence of this interview, Mt.^h 
Tinstone summoned tliis man to appear aS wit- 
ness in the cause, when he deposed to the 
above particulars; and, bdng shewm the 
deed, he declared it a forgery, as his name 
was signed as being one of the witnesses; 
positively denying that the signature w'as his 
Tiand-writing, or that .he had witnessed any 
suth paper at the period specified ; the deed 
bearing date tlio day previous to old Mf. 
Forties’s death, at wdiich time, and for days 
before, his master had been incapable of any 
business wliatevcr. 

Mrs. llamiUon’s counsel, surprised and 
confounded by tliis positive charge of forgery 
against their. client, examined the man with the 
utmost rigour, animadverting, uith great se- 
verity, on the improbability of any persona 
forging the napie of a living witness. 

In vain, however, they questioned and 
cross-questioned the man ; he never ffdtered 
or variexl in his evidence, and accounted fbr 

V 3 
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«uch an oversight by stating, that, immediately 
after his master’s death, he had left England, 
and had gone to America, under the hope of 
acquiring a rapid fortune ; but, failing in the 
attempt, and having lost all the money he had 
brought with him, he bad returned to Ireland, 
where, feeling ashamfed to apply to any of Mr. 
Forbes’s family for assistance, against whose 
advice he had embarked in trade, he had no 
doubt been long considered as dead,, Tliis 
statement was amply corroborated by several 
respectable witnesses, who all concurred in giv- 
ing him a most excellent character. 

Confounded by this detection of his mo- 
ther’s guilt, of the extent of which he was till 
tlien ignorant, Fortescue Hamilton immedi- 
ately sent a message to Major Sedley, stating 
that he would relinquish all farther claims to 
tlie Wood- Lawn estate on condition that he 
would stop all proceedings, and, taking the rents 
which had accumulated, since the property had 
' been vested in the hands of trustees, allow each 
party to pay their own expenses. 

, To this proposal Sidney and Major Sedley 
agreed, as they disliked any farther investiga- 
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tion of an affair so fraught with odium to 
the Hamilton family, and therefore rejected 
,the advice of their lawyers to refuse any com- 
p/omise short of the full costs of suit, which, 
after Hamilton’s tacit acknowledgment of the 
forgery, he could not have disputed. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Scarcely had ‘.’this affair been settled, 
when, one morning, as Sidney was sitting at 
breakfast with her husband, Captain Elmore, 
and Emma, who had lately returned, to town, 
a servant came in with a letter, which he said 
a man had brought express from Belle V^ue, 
whither the whole Montague family had re- 
turned only a few d!ays before. 

The letter was from Mrs. Montague to 
Sidney, and began by mentioning, that, the 
day preceding that on w'hiclv she wrote, she 
had received a letter from Lady Beauchamp, 
to inform her that within the last fortnight^ 
she had returned to Dublin in the deepest 
distress, as SirTownly had not only dissipated 
every,, guinea he conld command, but incurred 
such enormous debts, that his creditors had 
taken possession of the whole of his property ; 
nor did he, at the time she wrote, know how 
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to raisQ a shilling, except by an application to 
Mr. Montague for her fortune, which he to]d 
her he had repeatedly made, though Mr. 
Montague had returned no answer to his tet- 
ters. That Sir Townly, enraged by this dis- 
regard of his applications, treated her with the 
greatest barbarity, refusing her permission to 
apply to her mother, and swearing that she 
should share the misery lier father’s injustice 
had occtysioned : nor would he permit her out 
df his sight till this moi\ey w’as paid, when sire 
might, with her infant child, go where she 
pleased ; adding, that her previous silence had 
been caused by Sir Townly, who bad for* 
bidden her writing to her mother, lest she 
might have informed her of his mode of 
living. That sh<i had not ventured to disobey 
him, nor would she have done so now, was sho 
not reduced to the want Of every necessary 
for herself and her child, as Mrs. Talbot had' 
refused the slightest assistance to Sir Townly : 
and he was so jnuch afraid of being arrested' 
for various debts he had contracted antece- 
dent to his marriage, that he could not venture' 
to leave their lodging except.in the dusk- of the' 
u 5 
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evening. That she had taken advantage of one 
of his nocturnal absences to write to implore 
her pity and assistance ; and had concluded by 
saying she was in obscure lodgings in Jervis- 
street. Mrs. Montague then went on to say, 
that, such had been her horror on reading this 
letter, she had since ' oeen confined to her bed, 
from which she now wrote, to conjure Sidney 
to apply to Sedlcy, and ask his advice and 
assistance for her wretched child, as to Mr. 
Montague or Charles she had not ventured to 
apply, after the information Fanny had giwen 
her of Sir Townly’s repeated ajiplications for 
money, which neither bad mentioned to her. 
On the Major’s prudence and goodness of 
heart she said she could rely for his ex- 
ertions to serve her unhappy _ daughter ; and 
should, as soon as she was able to leave her 
bed, remit him mwicy to defray any expense he 
might in the interval incur ; tliough >-110 would 
not delay a moment to ask his assistance. She 
concluded her letter by a patiiciic suppli- 
cation to Sidney to write as soon as possible, 
and give her every pardcuiar she could gather 
of the situation of her wretciied child. 
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. Sidney’s agitation on reading this lettw 
becatne so violent, that, before she had con- 
cluded it, Sedley, starting from his seat, . 
eagerly.demanded what information Mrs. Mon- 
tague could have given thus to affect her. 

Sidney, bursting into tears, put the letter 
into his hand without spfcaking. 

“What has hap{)ened,MijSedley,” exclaimed 

Elmore — “ Is Charles He stopped, not 

venturing to finish the question he had intended ; 

• as that Cliarles w as dead was the first idea that 
occurred. 

Mrs. Elmord, impressed with the same 
belief, hung over Sidney,* endeavouring to sooth 
her, though her own tears flowed at witnessing 
her agitation ; while Elmore eagerly watched 
Sedley ’s counteiiance as he perused the letter, 
and, in the expression of horror it betrayed, 
read the full confirmation#f his fears. 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the Major, 
the moment he had finished reading “ what 
a fate has the wretched Fanny Bequeham^ 
incurred !” 

“ Fanny Beauchamp!’ repeated Elmore, 
relieved from his fears ; “ thank Heaven it is 
u 6 . 



90 worae : I feared poor Charles was no more, 
end then indeed 1 should have felt fot his 
femily.” 

“ Read that letter,*’ cried Sedley, giving 
him Mra. Montague’s letter, “ and you must 
th«u feel for his unhappy mother.” 

“ Do not, my deadest love,” continued he, 
taldng Sidney’s l|(tind, “ give way to such 
.anguish. Dreadful as must be Fanny’s pre- 
sent situation, it is scarcely worse than might 
have been apprehended from such a connexion. ' 
I will visit her, and will do all in my pow«r 
to alleviate her sufferings. Do not, then, unne- 
cessarily harass yourself : when I see Fanny I 
may, perhaps, be enabled to take some steps 
towards procuring a separation between her 
and that infamous Beauchamp ; and in my 
house she shall ever fmd a home.” 

“ You are all th§t is good and kind,” cried 
Sidney, endeavouring to restrain her tears; 
** and there is no wish of your’s 1 shall not 
anxiously study to fulfil. But, would not it 
be better to allow me first to see Fanny? 
Emma will aceoinpuny me ; but, in such dis- 
tress as she represents herself, it would, I fear, 
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be cruel for any, except a female and a relation, 
to intrude on her. You may, if you please, 
come with us ; but let me at least prepare her. 
for seeing you.” 

‘ No,” replied Sedley, with warmth, “to 
such a scene no consideration can tempt me 
to expose either you or *£mma. To suffer you 
to run any risk of encountering Beauchamp, 
no feelings of compassion or tendeniess for 
Fann^ could induce nie. Therefore, think 
no more of it ; but do you and Emma take 
e.ch ive in the Park, and I will go to see Fanny, 
and trust to vni for treating her with all the 
tenderness and delicacy*you could desire.” 

Sidney, alarmed at tlie idea of a meeting 
between Seilley and Sir Town) y, which, in her 
anxiety to relieve* Fanny, had not till now 
occurred to her, could not suppress licr appre- 
hensions of the consequences that might ensue; 
# 

when Elmore, to calm her uneasiness, offered 
to accompany iiim ; but Sedley, smiling at her 
fears, assured her he had no intention of meet? 
ing Sir Townly, as his object was to obtain a 
private interview n ith Fanny, and learn all the 
particulars of her situation ; and that the in* 
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troduction of any third person, in her present, 
circumstances, would be a want of delicacy. 

Satisfied with this assurance, Sidney suffered 
him to depart. 

On arriving at the house Mrs. Montague 
had named, Sedley begged to see the person 
to whom it belonged ,*.*and was shewn into a 
small back parlour, where he found a decent 
elderly-looking woman* who informed him her 
name was Davis, and that she was the person 
he had desired to see. 

He then inquired if a lady of the name ef 
Boyton (which Mrs. Montiigue had men- 
tioned as that Sir Townly had assumed) did 
not lodge in her house, with her husband and 
an infant son ? 

“ She docs, poor creature,”, replied Mrs. 
Davis, with an accent and gesture of unaf- 
fected compassion ; “ and the Lord help her ! 
I am sure she has seen better days ; but it was 
her misfortune to meet with a bad husl>and, 
~a worse one never lived. Oh, sir, he is a 
perfect brute — drunk from the moment he 
opens his eyes till he shuts them again ; and 
no more feeling for her or her poor baby than 
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if they did not belong to him. Why, sir, he 
will* curse them worse than you would curse 
your dog.” 

Scdley, was truly shocked at finding the 
Fanny Montague lie liad once remembered the 
possessor of such wealth, the object of such adu- 
lation, whose every whim was consulted, every 
wish prevented, and every look obeyed, now 
sunk into a state of silch abject wretchedness 
as to^ be regaructl as an object of compas- 
sion by the mistress of a mean lodging-house. 
Wut repressing his feelings, he announced himself 
us a friend of Mrs. Jioy ton’s, who, as she justly 
remarked, had been once in a very different 
situation, and asked her if she would endea- 
vour to j)revail on Mrs. Iloyton to come down 
to the [>arlour, as he was anxious to have 
some [)rivate conversation with her. 

To execute this commission Mrs. Davis 
readily consented ; saying she was sure Mrs. 
Boyton w ould come down, as she hud all the 
morning been expecting a letter frogi a lady 
to whom she had w iitten, to beg she would 
iritcrceilc with her friends for her; ttiough 
Boyton was such a brute, that he would not 
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allow her to write, which she had persuaded 
her to do unknown to him ; adding, “ You’ 
have just come in time, sir; she could not 
have held out much longer ; and, though she 
i$ a stranger to me, my heart aches for her. 
Oh, sir, it is a sad thing to hear one’s child 
crying for hunger, and 'not have it in the W’orld 
to give it ; and to see one's husband all the 
while spending every penny in drinking, and 
not caring if you were starved,” 

“ Good Heavens!” thought Sedley, “can 
Fanny Montague have been reducctl to this ?” 
But, without making any remark on her infor- 
mation, he merely begged of Mrs, Davis to 
hasten with his message to Mrs, Boy Ion, 

She then relieved him by her departure, as 
her remarks had given him a degree of pain 
for which not even her goodnature could 
atone ; but he was extremely pleased that 
Fanny had so cautiously concealed her name 
and family, as he could not brook the idea 
of having it publicly known that a daughter 
of Mr. Montague's had been reduced to such 
an extremity of distress. 

In a few moments the door opentxl, and 



•Lady Beauchamp appeared, but not thfe Lady 
Beauchamp wliom Sedley could have re- 
cognised. She was thin even to. emaciation ;• 
Jier eyes sunk and languid, though betraying 
an expression of fear and despair ; and lier 
dress wretched and slovenly b(!youd that of 
the commonest servant.** 

On entering the room she cast a fearful 
glance around, as if dreading n hoin she might 
beholtt; but, on seeing the Major, all caution 
forsook her ; and, utjering a faint cry, alie 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Sedley ! is it you ?” and 
would have sunk to the ground, had he not 
darting forward, caught her in his ai-ms, and 
supported her to a seat ; when, laying her 
head on his bosom, she sobbed for some mo- 
ments with convulsive violence, and then burst 
into a torrent of tears. 

Scarcely, could Sedley repress his as he 
hung in silence over her ; but, recovering his 
fortitude, which for the moment had sunk 
under the .shock which not evon Mrs. 
Montague’s letter had taught him to expect, 
he endeavoured to console her — telling her he 
had come at Mrs. Montague’s express desire 
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(o see her, wlio, with Sidney and himselt', would" 
take every pains to sooth and assist her. 
“ Endeavour, then,” cried he tenderly, “ to 
conquer your feelings, and inform me of your 
situation, that I may instantly set about re- 
moving you from such a scene.” 

*' And does my mother yet care for me ?” 
cried Lady Beauchamp, sobbing violently; 
“ can you speak so kindly to me ?” “ Oh, 

continued she, shuddering, “ you know not 
what I have suffered—- — But hush ! — is that 

Townly’s voice ? If he heard me — if lie 

saw me speak to you — ^hc would — I believe 
he would murder me.” 

“ Curse on the wretch,” cried Scdlcy, with 
ungoverned emotion, “ think not of him ; — 
b ust to me for protection — ami tell me why I 
see you in such a state.” 

“ I cannot tell you now,” cried, she ; “ my 
poor Orby might awake — he has not any 
person to take care of him — and should he cry, 

and disturb Townly Oh, let me away,” 

continued she, trying to break from the Major, 
“ I am afraid to wait longer.” 

Sedley, shocked .beyond expression at her 
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fears and her calamities, and by the information', 
thus conveyed, that she had not even a single 
attendant, entreated she would remain a few 
moments longer, as the servant of the house 
might take care of the child. 

“ I cannot pay her,” replied Fanny in a 
low voice ; “ I had not tliis morning as much 
money as would procure^ him somo milk till 
Mrs. Da\is supplied nie.” 

“ Good Heaven !” exclaimed Sedley, “ is 
this possible ? ’ Then, checking himself, added, 
" Tou shall not again feel such a want — your 
mother has sent you anaipple supply.” 

Then, calling the servant, he desired her to 
go and sit with Mrs. Boyton’s child till her 
return ; and, again , a])proaching Fanny, en- 
treated she would leave Sir Townly, and put 
herself under his protection. “ I will call a 
carriage this, moment,” continued he, “ and 
take you and your child for ever from such a 
scene. Sidney is in town, and will be de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” replied she, “ I dare not 
leave Townly ; for though he has not been 
able to raise a shilling, except by the sale of roy 
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clotlies, the las.t of wliich are now gone, and 
what money he did procure he instantly 
spent in intoxication, yet I dare not leave 
him : he says he will murder me if I attempt 
it ; and go I cannot till my father pays the re* 
mainder of my fortune. I beseecli you, aslj 
him to do so, and letSne then quit this place — 
let me again see mamma : — in my nurse’s cot- 
tage I should now be happy.” 

“ Come with me now, then,” ewed llie 
Major ; “ I will take your child with you, and 
let Beauchamp at his peril come near toy 
house.” 

Fanny hesitated, and Sedley was leaving 
the room to send for a carriage, when, hearing 
her child cry, Fanny was flying past him; 
but, stopping her, he exclaimed, “ Do not 
leave me, Fanny ; depend on my protection.” 

“ Let me go — let me go,” cried she, w ildly, 
and trembling w ilh terror ; “ if Townly hears 
Orby — if he disturbs him ’ 

She could say no more, but again endea- 
voured to force a\vay. Sedley, fearful of 
attracting the attention of the other lodgers, 
should he attemot to take Fanny forcibly 
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Away,’ thought it better to allow Iter to leave 
him, after putting into her hand a twenty- 
pound bank-note. 

» Fanny, without uttering a word, again burst 
into tears, and flew up stairs, from whence the 
Major heard the furiouis voice of Sir Townlj 
uttering the most horrid imprecations. Roused 
to rage, Sedley half-ascepded the stairs, with 
an intention of taking Fanny and her infant 
from Sir Townly ; but, hearing the loud laugh 
of savage riot burst from the room from whence 
the voice proceeded, he stopped, to inquire 
from a servant coming dpwn stairs, who was 
with Sir Tow Illy ? 

Two or three gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
she said, wlio had cogie* to see him, and brought 
him a present (♦f brandy, over which they were 
making merry ; adding, that Mrs. Boyton and 
the cliild had gone into an inner apartment. 

Convinced by tliis information of the in- 
utility of such an attempt at present, which 
would merely Engage him in fruitless tonten- 
tion with a set of ruffians, the very outcast ol 
society, Sedley returned to Mrs Davis’s par- 
lour ; and, thanking her for iier kindness to the 
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lady who had just left, him, entreated she would 
continue to pay her every atention, and pro- 
cure her the attendance of a servant till he 
came again, for which purpose he presented 
her with a very ample fund, and took his leave, 
followed by thanks and blessings from Mrs, 
Davis, who had little expected so liberal a 
return for kindness she had bestowed from 
genuine charity. 

On reaching home. Major Sedley consulted 
with Captain Elmore by what means he could 
deliver Fanny from Sir Townly, and mention- 
ing, without reserve, the scene he had just 
witnessed. 

Shocked by the naiTativc, Elmore hesitated 
what advice to give ; but at length proposed 
that he should write to Mr. Montague, and 
entreat that he would immediately come to 
town, and endeavour, to make «uch a com- 
promise with Sir Townly, as would induce 
Trim to reluiquish all farther claim over his 
wife and child. 

This advice Sedley followed, giving Mr. 
Montague a touching detail of his daughter’s 
deplorable situation, and mentioning the plan 
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Ke had formed to rescue her from such com- 
plicated scenes of vice and wretchedness, he en- 
treated that he would come immediately to 
town and assist him with his advice ; as he 
could not a moment doubt that he would lose 
all remembrance of Lady Beauchamp s mis- 
conduct in pity for her present sufferings. 

To Mrs. Montague hu also wrote a short, 
but soothing and affectionate letter, telling her 
he had Seen her daughter, and given her every 
consolation in his power;*that he would use every 
exertion to procuj'e her separation from Sir 
'rownly, and would very soon give her farther 
intelligence. He forbore to mention his appli- 
.cation to Mr. Montague, unwilling to raise 
hopes that might be disappointed, after Fanny’s 
conduct and that of Sir Townly, as he could 
not too positively rely on his compliance with 
that request. * 

Scarcely had he finished writing, when Sid- 
ney, who had been out with Mrs. Elmore, 
returned, and 'eagerly demanded an account 
of his interview with Fanny. 

“ It was not such,” cried he, ‘^as you could 
wish to hear ; Fanny has buC too severely ex- 
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piated her misconduct ; but do not, iny dearest 
Sidney, inquire into particulars ; suffice it to 
say I have given her every present assistance, 
and will make the most vigorous exerli^ons to 
procure a separation between her and the 
ruffian she has so imfbrtunately married. I 
earnestly hope I shall, in a few dayS, bo en- 
abled to place her under your care, and do not 
in the interim dwell on the subject, but trust 
implicitly to me.”, • 

Sidney instantly complied with a request 
dictated by prudence and tenderness, and 
raised her heart in .grateful adoration to Hea- 
ven for the peculiar felicity of her ov n 
lot ; feeling mingled pride and rapture in the 
idea that the chosen object of her affections, 
had proved not only the firsi of blessings to 
herself, but in a lesser degree conferred hap- 
piness on every branr.lt f)f !rei family, that 
eitlier deserved or stood in need of his good 
offices. 

As all farther proceedings rfespecting Lady 
Beaucbainp were suspended till Setlley should 
hear from Mr. Montague, and learn his inten- 
tbns, he merely sent her a farther supply of 
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money, enclosed in a letter, \vhich he forwarded 
by his own servant, in which he informed her of 
his having written to her father, and that he 
would,*^as soon as he had received his answer, 
set about the necessary measures to procure 
her separation from' Sir Townly ; advising her 
to keep his intentions a profound secret from 
him, -and, as far as she could, to avoid his 
society for the few intervening days. He also 
' rc(iuestcd, that she would send him an ac- 
ccftint of Sir Townly debts in Dublin ; 
for he was extremely anxious to have such a 
.tie over him as this information would aflbrd, 
though he prudently forbore to mention his 
reasons to Fanny. 

In a few hours the servant returned, bringing 
an answer from .Lady Beauchamp, scarcely 
legible from haste and agitation, and nearly 
blotted with h^:r tears. It informed him of 
the names and residence of Sir Townly’j. 
prineijjal creditors in Dublin : to thank him 
for his kindness she said she could not, a.< she- 
was conscious how little she deserved from 
him, but would implicitly follow his advice 
respecting Sir Townly, who Ived in a state of 
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such constant intoxication with the money she 
had given him, that he neither could nor cared 
to inquire how she obtained it. 

On the third evening after Major Sedlqy 
had despatched his letter to Mr. Montague, 
as he and his family were at tea, Mr- Mon- 
tague and Charles entered the room, pale with 
fatigue and vexation. 

Overpow^ered by their unexpected appear- 
ance, and by their look and manner, Sidney, 
bursting into tears, ki^ssed them in silence. 
Mr. Montague held her for a moynent to bis 
bosom in spcecliless agitation, while Charles 
turned away to conceal bis emotion. 

Quickly recovering .som*: (di'imand of bis 
feelings, Mr. Montagoc endeavoured to speak 
to Sedley and Elmore as usijal, and to reply 
to Ihcir expressions of pleasure at seeing 
him ; but, Charles little accustomed to disguise 
or control bis feelings among his ow n family, 
threw' himself on a sofa, and, conqiluiiiing of 
fatigue, refused Sidney’s entreaties to partake 
of some refreshment. 

Sidney perceived that Mr. Montague, 
though preserving piore self-possession w'a.s not. 
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lees harassed than his son ; and learning that 
they had travelled from Belle Vue without 
any greater delay than merely to change 
la^rses, from anxiety to return to Mrs. Mon- 
tague, who was confined to her bed extremely 
ill, she left the room, accompanied by Mrs. El- 
more, in order to allow 'them some private 
conversation with Sedley, previous to their 
retiring to repose afU'r such unusual fatigue. 

The moment they were gone, Mr. Montague 
said that lie never had received such a shock 
as His letter and tliat from FanuY, to Mrs. 

a 

Montague had given him and begged of Sed- 
ley to explain wliat were the moii.sures he 
jntended to pursue to re.scue lii.s wn lchcd 
daughter from the iniAry in which slie had 
involved her.«e‘lf. . 

Anxious to excite Mr. MontagueV i»ity for 
liis unhappy ' iiild. and thus to induce a wish to 
see and console liei, Sedley related without 
jialliation the eireumstances which he had wit- 
nessed. Scai eeivliad he proceeded half-way in 
his narration, when Cliarles, starting from the 
r()fa, exclaimed, with a look and voice of fury, 
fisat Fanny should not remain another hour 
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under the roof with that infamous ruffian , 
and, snatching up his hat, was quitting the 
• room, when Mr. Montague, seized his arm, 
and the Major earnestly declaring that vio- 
lence and precipitation would merely serve 
to destroy Lady Beauchamp, and compromise 
himself in scenes of wnich he was little aware, 
he at length consented to listen to Sedley’s 
plan, and again threw himself in sullen silence 
on tlie sofa. , 

Major Sedley then proceeded to state the 
plan which he and Captain Elmore had fonned; 
which was, to have^ articles of separation 
drawn up between SirTownly and Lady Beau- 
champ, obliging Sir Townly, under a heavy fje- 
nalty, to give up his smi wholly to his wife’s 
care : and on condition of his complying with 
tliis pro})osal, to give him a sum of money 
that would enable him to leave thp kingdom. 
If he refused his consent, it would be easy 
to have him arrested by some of his cralitors, 
who wcic on the watch for him, and thus, 
at all events, to rescue the unfortunate Fanny 
from his tyranny and brutality. To prevail on 
Sir Townly to agree to a separation, he said 
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Oe sitiould infinitely prefer ; but no means should 
be left untried to emancipate the unhappy 
victim of his cruelty and atrocity from his* 
•future power. 

“ 1 will agree to any thing,” ciieil Mr. 
Montague, in an inward and subdued voice, 
“ except to see the wretch who has behaved so 
basely to my child. I ;^vill readily give up hcf 
fortune to redeem her, but the sight of him 
1 coulcl not endure ; his very name is dcstrac- 
:ion to me.” 

“Well then, •sir,’" cried Sedley, eagerly, 

^ we will h|)cak no inoroof him ; I will, to the 
jest of my abilities, transact the business, and 
rvith Elmore’s assistance, w c may hope in a few 
lays to have Lady Beauchamp freed from 
hrther per.cchtion ; but this I cannot under- 
akeif Charles does not promise to forbear in- 
erfering. *Hc surely ought not to appear in 
aich a business, and Sir Townly^s lodgings I 
lever will enter along with him.” 

“ With j)leasure will I give every assistance 
n my power,” exclaimed Captain Elmore, 

‘ butit must be on the same conditions: nothing 
-hall compel rne to be witness of ah interview 
X 3 
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between Montague and such an abandoned ruf- 
han as Beauchamp/’ 

“ And is such an abandoned ruffian,” cried 
Charles, in a voice almost choked widi pas- 
sion, “ to escape unpunished? Are Fanny 
Montague’s injuries, to be left unrevenged by 
her brother ?” 

“ Her brother, nor no human being, can 
avenge her injuries,” replied Sedley; “ to alle- 
viate them is all we can attempt. Lei, me ask 
you, Charles, would you degrade yourself to 
a level with such an outcast of society ? 
would you endeavour to overpower him w itir 
superior force? — What is it you propose?” 

“ I know not,” said Charles, passionately ; 
“ I believe you are right, but nevir let me 
again hear his name mentioned,” 

With this declaration Seilley was satislied ; 
and, leaving Mr. Montague and Charles to seek 
that re[)ose which their uncommon fatigue reu- 
dcH'd so ncccssarv, he went with Elmore to his 
lawyer’s, to have the ju'ojicr papers prepared. 

Such was tlieir (.liligence, and the exf)e(lition 
used by the agents they employed, tliat tlu 
article-; of sc[)aralieu, framed as Sedley had 
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iiirected, were, in the course of the following 
day, properly drawn uj), and put into his pos- 
session. 

On the ensuing morning, therefore, Major 
Sedley, accompanied by Captain Elmore, 
and attended by two ,servant.s, were setting 
out for Sir Townly’s lodgings, when Sidney 
asked if some person should not go with liiin in 
the carriage, to return with Lady Beauchamp, 
and take care of lier child, as he had resolved 
not to return without, them. 

* Mrs. Elmore immediately proposed to ac- 
company them, and m remain in ll>e carriage 
till Lady Beaiichamp was given into her care ; 
but Captain Elmore declaring he could not 
consent to her taking a step, which might ex- 
pose her to t'«e [>ossihility of encountering such 
a scene as ^^a'l liktiiy to ensue, she gave up the 
point, and .Sidney sent her own woman, in 
whose care and prudence she placed the ut- 
most reliance. 

On arriving at Sir Townly’s lodging.s, Sed- 
ley stationed the two servants, on w hose courage 
he could depend, at the bottom of the stairs, 
and, accompanied by Elyiore, proceeded to Sir 
X 4 
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Townly’s apartment; requesting Elmore to 
wait in the passage till he had prepared Fanny 
for the meeting, he went in alone, and for a 
moment felt every other sensation lost in won- 
der and disgust at the scene presented to his 
view. 

At a small table, stopped over with various 
sorts of liquors, sat Sir Townly, his hat on, 
his clothes tom and- dirty, his countenance ex- 
hibiting the most disgusting expression of, 
bloated drunkenness, .and swallowing raw 
brandy with a man appsu'ently of the very 
lowest order. 

Several chairs, and other articles of furni- 
ture, of the most wretched description, lay 
scattered round the roonfj ; in a icmote corner 
sat Lady Beauchamp, bending 'Over an infant 
of about four months old, who lay sleeping 
in her arms, insensible of the ivaise of his 
abandoned father, and his no less profligate 

associate. 

# 

Qn seeing Major Scdlcy enter,*’ Sir Townly 
and his companion ceased their riotous mirth, 
and Sir Townly for a moment appeared con- 
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founded ; but, quickly recovering from feelings 
now so now to him, ho asked Scdley what 
brouglithini there : did he come from curiosity ? 
or witli proposals from Mr. Montague of pay- 
ing the remainder of his daughter’s fortune, 
adding, witlj an oath, that, if he did not, he had 
bettor leave the room that moment, as they 
had no desire for his cojnpany. 

“ As little, sir,” cried Sedley, stenily, “ do 
I desii*e yours. I am come on no idle embassy ; 
1 am here, sir, to demand that you restore 
Lady Beauchamp to her friends, and on this 
condition alone am I enjpoweied to treat with 
you.” 

“ If Mr. Montague pay.s down the 5000/.” 
replied Sir Townly,,e;fcing him with a look of 
insolent dcfiaice, “ Lady Beauchamp and her 
brat may go and he d — d, for what I care ; but 
on no other, condition shall she leave me : do 
you hear ?” continued he, addressing Fanny; “go 
into that room” [x/mting to an inner one ; “ 
your father is rascal enough to cheat'me, -you 
shall suffer for it.” 

Lady Beauchamp rose and retired, casting’ 
a look of such despairing terror at. Sedley as 
X 5 
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madchim thrill with indignation, though he did 
not oppose her departure; but, calling in 
Captain Elmore, he went forward to the table, 
and, unfolding the papers, read aloud the 
articles of separation, and the bond binding 
Sir Tovvnly, under a heavy penalty, to permit 
his son to reside entirely with Lady Beauchamp, 
and to be educated by her. 

Sir Townly listened in silence, frequently 
.smiling with a savage expression of d(;rision ; 
and, when Major Sedloy had ceased reading, 
declared that Lady Beauchamp and her 'oon 
inigld go where and when slie jjleased, if he 
got tbemoney from Air. Montague. In tliiscasc 
he would sign that moment — the nK)ney was 
all he wanted; — if he, got that, be should be 
happy to be rid of such plagups; but, other- 
wise, they might be starved behjre they 
should leave him. Major Sedloy would tind 
himself mistaken in supposing that he could awe 
him into eompliance by bringing bis friend 
with him ; — if tliey came to blo\\;s, they should 
find they had to deal witli tho.se who weie fully 
. their match. 

Major Sedlcy, finding Sir Townly tis utterly 
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•lost to the common feelings of shame ami 
humanity as he had long been to those of 
honour, hesitated what reply to make, feeling a, 
degree of indignation he could neither subdue 
nor repress. 

Captain Elmore, looking sternly at Sir 
Townly, exclaimed, “ We have not come here 
unprepared, sm ; — you had better, therefore, 
beuarci of what you say, or of what answer 
you giyc to Major Sedlcy’s proposals ; for, if 
you again address such language to either of 
u.*, or utt('r another reflection against Mr. 
Montague’s fainily, you shall,” added he, with 
an oath he could not* restrain, “ meet the 
punishment you deserve.” 

“ Better hear w hajt the gentlemen have to 
say for themselves*” cried the man, who had 
hitherto sat silent. “ What is the use of going 
to fight for nothing ; — Itetter try if they will 
give you the cash before you go to aft’ront 
thciu.’ 

Then, filling out a glass of brandy, be first 
oflered it to Major Medley, considering birn of 
nio.st consequence; and, on his declining it, 
presented it to Captain Elmore. Ou meeting 
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a refusal from him also, he swallowed it Him- 
self, saying, with a loud laugh, “ he wasjao 
such fool as to suffer good liquor to go a 
begging.” 

Shocked and disgusted, Sedley, in a few 
words, informed Sir Townly, that, if he signed 
the paper he had read to him, he would im- 
mediately give him the sum of 500/., to enable 
him to leave the kingdom. 

Sir Townly refused, saying he would not 
sign the papers unless he received the full sum 
of 5000/. 

“ You had better take care how you refuse,’’ 
said Sedley; “You deserve no mercy, and 
you shall meet none. If you do not accept 
the terms I propose, and, sign the papers, you 

will be arrested at the suit of — — the coach- 

<■ 

maker, to w'hom you owe 500/, I am deter- 
mined, sir,” continued he, seeing Sir Townly 
laugh. — “ Elmore, w'ill you call to Murray : he 
knows what to do.” 

On hearing Major Sedley utter jthese words, 
arid seeing Captain Elmore approach tlie door. 
Sir Townly caught up a poker lying beside 
him, and aimed a blow at Sedley’s head, who, 
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starting aside, avoided the stroke ; and, draw* 
ing’his sword, exclaimed, “ Advance a single 
step, and you shall this moment meet the fatq 
you deserve.” 

Captain Elmore returning to the room, 
accompanied by Murray, Sir Townly cast 
himself in sullen silence into a seat, when Ids 
companion urgently advised him to take the 
money : — the gentlemdli were not to be tricked 
nor frjghtened, and any thing was better than 
to be nabbed, as he knew he had no chance 
of ever getting free. 

While the mah was speaking. Major Sedley 
desired Murray to order the carriage to draw 
up, and then return to wait his farther com- 
mands ; when, again, addressing Sir Townly, 
he said, “ Lady Hcanchamp, sir, 1 will take 
away without your permission ; I am prepared 
for any resistance and no opposition will 
avail. Since you have refused my offer, you 
must only abide the consequences.” 

Sir Towqjy, finding he had no Iqnger tRe 
weak helpless Fanny to contend with, bht 
those e<jually able and w'illing to force his 
comjdiancc or punish his refusal, thought it 
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better to yield, since iiis farther obstinacy 
would injure none but himself ; he therefore 
muttered his willingness to sign the papers, 
on condition of leceiving the money Major 
Sedlcy had offered, and calletl to Lady Ileau- 
champ, in a loud and furious voice, instantly 
to come forth. 

7'his callLady Beaucliainp promptly obeyed ; 
but, o\erpo\verod with" terror at witnessing the 
fury of that countenance m Inch had so often 
appalled her, and at seeing Major Sedley and 
Captain KIniore with their swords drawn, (<ie 
wouhl have, sunk to the ground had not Sedley 
ran to her as.sistance. ; while Elnioro gazed at 
her with sensations of pity and Ik^itoi*, struck, 
as Sedley had been, yvilh the inelancholy 
dilfcrence between her and the I'anny he had 
once rememhered. 

Sir Townly’s companion procuring pen 
and ink, Sedley supfwrted Lady Beauchamp ; 
while, with lielpless terror, she suflered 
Llmore to guide her hand, for thp purpose of 
signing her name to the articles of sefraration. 

Captain Elmore then, taking her from the 
'Major, was. proceeding tocarry her down stairs 
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to the can iage, when she called out, in a voice 
of agony, “ Oh, where is Orby ? — surely you 
will not leave my child to be murdered ! ’ 

On hearing her voice Sir Townly gave 
utterance to his rage in a volley of horrible 
imprecations against her, till compelled to 
silence by Sedlcy, whd.calling out, “ Go on, 
Elmore, and I will send the child by Murray,” 
jnocoeded into the innCr roojn, etjually mean 
and miserable with the other. 

'^riie infant, who was lying asleep, awoke on 
Salley’s taking him in his arms ; ami, observing 
the countenaned of a toUd stranger, burst into a 
loud and terrified erjT. Sir Townly, with 
reiterated fury, denounced the; same horrid 
curses against his chijd w hich he had the mo- 
ment bcf(Jie vented on its unfortunate rrio- 
tiier. 

Shocked bc^yoml expression by the whole 
scene, Seclley made no farther efi'ort to check 
Sir Townly; but, giving the child to Murray, 
told him to^ hasten d(nvn to Lady Beauchaiflp, 
and attend her home. 

On Captain Elmore’s return to the room, 
Sir Townly signed tiic papers, which his com- 
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panion, by his desire, witnessed ; as did als6 
Elmore. Major Sedlcy, giving iiiin the 600 i., 
told him he had nothing farther to hope or 
expect from Mr. Montague, and quilted thg 
room, accompanied by Elmore; each feeling a 
sensation of the purest pleasure at having so 
happily accomplishetf'Lady Beauchamp’s libe- 
ration. 

As the coachman,* by his master’s orders 
had driven slowly, they overtook the ciirriage 
as it reached the hou.se ; .and Sedlcy, lifting the 
almost lifeless Fanny in his arms, carried Ifer 
into one of the lower rooms to procure her 
.some refr(;sluncnt, while Captain Elmore 
went up stains, not choosing to be present 
at the first meeting of unfortunate Lady 
Beauchamp and her family. , 

On hearing of her arrival, Mr. Montague 
hurried down to meet his daughter,, and to as- 
sure her of his forgiveness ; but, transfixed 
with horror by the emaciated object that was , 
presented to his view, he turned from her in 
silence, unable to approach, or even to articu- 
late. 

Charles juid Sidney, having followed Mr. 
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Montague, stood for some moments contem- 
plating the wretched, the altered Fanny, who 
still lay nearly insensible. Sidney, recovering* 
more presence of mind, and unwilling to have 
her w'onian a witness of such a scene, told 
her to retire with the infant, who, overcame by 
the many strange faces that surrounded hira^ 
and not seeing his mother, whom alone in the 
world he knew, had laid his head in still silence 
on the* woman’s shoulder. 

Fanny, at length \)pening her eyes, and 
raising her head, caught a glinip.se of her 
father, when, springing forward, and throw'ing 
her arms round him, slie buried her head in his 
bosom, and burst into a flood of tears. 
Charles, gazed at bei* v\ilh mingled feelings of 
pity and iu(li"1iation, and with frantic violence 
denounced vengeance against Sir Townly, 
swearing (hat no consideration should withhold 
him from avenging the injuries of his wretched 
lister, for thetirst time so forcibly represented 
to his imagin*ation by the awful change in that 
once sprightly countenance, on which no 
other expression now appeared but that of 
phrensied terror and heart-iiroken despair. 
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Alarmed by Charles’s vehemence, and 
anxious to remove Fanny from his sight, Sid- 
ney earnestly entreated that she would suffer 
Scdley to assist lier to the apartment prepared 
for her, aiul endeavour to compose her spirits, 

“ Oh, ik;, no,” cried the weeping Fanny, 
in a faint voice, “ T will not quit iny tatlier : 

I am safe w ith him ; and I never — never have 
been safe or l»appy since I left him.” 

“ Take her — take her — Sedlcy,” cAclaiined 
Mr. Montague, in extivmc agitation ; “ neither 
she nor I can longer sijpjK)rt this. To what has 
that pernicious villain reduced my child !” 

Sedley, a|iproaching, endeavoured to disengage 
Fanny from Mr. Montague ; but, for the first . 
time for many monthsf experiencing a feeling 
of security in her father’s anus, she clung to 
his breast, resisting all Sedley ’s ehbrts and 
entreaties — and even Mr. Montague, though 
imploring Sixllcy to lead her away, jiressed her 
to his lieart with a convulsive grasp. 

I'he sight of his sister’s hel^tless wretched- 
ness, and of his father’s distracted feelings, 
calming the frantic violence of Charles, he 
went to -her, and, gently taking her hand, 
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♦vhih 3 the tears he could not restrain forced 
their way down his cheeks, exclaimed, “ Faimy,* 
let us forget the past. Come with me — trust 
10 me : in my arms — you will be safe*— and 
still under the protection of your father.” 

“ And will you alloKV me to see mamma, 
Charles ?” cried Fanny, softly ; Wouhl to God 
that I had never left her !” 

“ Xou shall see her,” cried he, tenderly : 

’ “you shall live at Bcl]e Vue, as formerly; and 
the past will be buried in oblivion.” 

Soothed by tftis promise, Fanny no longer 
.refused to leave her father; .and, folding her 
anus round Charles, she suffered him to carry 
her in unresisting silence to her room, followed 
by Sidney. 

The infant son ot Lady Beauchamp, whom 
Sidney's wyman had brought into her apart- 
ment, on catching a glimpse of his mother, 
..uttered a cry of joy, endeavouring to force 
himself outof the woman’s arms. llous.e.d by 
his \oice. Lady Beauchamp raised her head, 
and held out her arms to take him. 

“ Is that Sir Townly ^Beauchamp’s child,’' 
cri,od Charles, with a sudden di.angc of counte-. 
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nance ; " take him away ; I cannot bear him 
in my sight.” 

“ He is Fanny’s child, Charles,” said Sid- 
ney ; “ an innocent helpless babe — and as 
such you will pity and protect him.” 

Charles was silent. The indignation he felt 
at Sir Townly was too keen to permit him to 
conquer the disgust it gave him to his child ; 
and, unwilling to express, yet unable to subdue 
his emotion, he quitted the room. 

Lady Beauchamp falling into a state of 
almost total stupefaction,'' and ap})earing 
insensililc to all surrounding objects, Sidney 
prevailed on her to rerno to bed, by the side 
of which .she sat till^ she dropped asleep ; 
when, consigning her to th‘e cave of her woman, 
she left her to enjoy that repose her shattered 
nerves so greatly required. 

Mr. Montiigue continued in a state of such 
extreme agitation, after Lady Beauchamp’s 
departure fi'om the room, tliat Sqdley, unwill- 
ing to appear to notice liim, stood silent at a 
window till Charles returned, w'hen he |)utinto 
his hand the papers containing Sir Townly’s 
absolute renunciatidn of all farther power over 
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his w'ife and child, together with his acknow- 
ledgment for the sum of 500/. 

“ This business is now finally settled, my 
dear Charles,” cried he ; “ Lady Btmucliamp 
affd her son are for ever rescued from Sir 
Townly’s tyranny; — drive him, if possible, 
from your thoughts.” 

“ What is Beauchamp's son to me ?” replied 
Charles, angrily ; “ I care not what becomes 
of him.” 

• “ Your feelings at present must be indeed 
severe,” said Sedley, mildly; “ but consider, 
Charles, the child* is also your sister’s and 
of course your nephew ; * and, as such, he 
should he. educated with sentiments and prin- 
'ciples worthy of your relation, and suitable to 
the fortune he must one day inherit, and of 
which his father’s vice and profligacy cannot 
l)creave him. You will be sensible of all this 
when your present feelings have a little sub- 
sided. You are too generous, too noble- 
mi^cd, to punish an unoffending infant for 
the faults of an abandoned father ; and in ybii 
Lady Beauchamp’s son will ever find a friend 
and guardian. I know you too well to doubt it,’’ 
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Charles felt the justice of the Major s state-, 
ment ; but, unable to conquer his disgu3t to 
whatever reminded him of the destroyer of his 
unhappy sister, he made no reply. 

“ I cannot thank you, Sedley,” exclaimed* 
Mr. Montague, with great emotion. “ Oh ! 
would to God you had been my son ; but no,’' 
continued he, after a moment’s pause, “ Fanny 
did not deserve you :->-you have much more 
happily, much more wisely chosen; and I 
trust that Sidney has proved a recompense 
for the various vexations and perplexities in 
which her unprincipled relatiuns have involved 
you. I did once tlmik,” added he, in a 
faultering voice, “ that no daugbtpv of mine 
would have.plunged you, or your generous friend 
into such scenes as you have this day ncoun- 
tered.” 

“ There is no difficulty, sir/’ said Sedley 
wannly, “ that Elmore and myself would not 
encounter to serve a child of your’s. Never 
did I enjoy real felicity till the period that 
united me to my beloved Sidney, whose every 
thought is invariably directed to promote my 
happiness. Whatever uneasiness I may have 



saffered through the ill conduct of the Humil> 
tons, to you or youi‘ family I owe nothing but 
affection and gratitude. But let us, my dear 
sir, wave all farther mention of the subject* 
Lady Beaucliamp has suffered severely ; but, 
in your protection and her brother’s, I trust 
she will receive and difftise consolation; or, 
should you for the present prefer leaving her 
under my care, from Sidney, from myself, and 
all my fa,mily, she shall meet the same tender- 
n*css and attention as if she was my sister.” 

“ *1 thank you, from my soul I thank you,” 
replied Mr. Montague ; ‘‘ hut, since Fanny 
has so severely expiated her disobedience, and 
is so anxious lo return to the home and pro- 
tection she was so w*akJy and perversely 
determined to qyit, I will not again part with 
her. As soon as she is able to travel, I shall 
take her with ipe to Belle Vue, vvhere her poor 
mother will receive her with tenderness and 
pleasure. Ill I can endure that the child . 
of such a ruffian should reside under my roof, . 
yet, he is Fanny’s, and as such he shall be 
treated ; on Sidney I must rely for provid- 
ing him with suitable attenjjants, anti what- 
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ever else he may require ; and also for enr' 
abling iny unfortunate daughter to appear In a 
•suitable manner. Oh, Sedley ! to see my 
daughter reduced to . such a state — degraded^ 
to an object of compassion — broken in health 
— and sunk in her own estimation 1” 

Major Sedley toofi:" the bank-notes which 
Mr. Montague put into his hand for the 
above-mentioned purpose, and gently inter- 
rupting him, proposed their joining the r^^main- 
der of the family. 

Late in the evening Lady Beauchamp awot:e, 
something refreshed by the first undisturbed 
sleep she had for many weeks enjoyed. On^ 
learning from her woman that she was awake, 
Sidney went to sit with® her ; and perceiving, 
by her look of perplexity and. astonishment, 
that she but imperfectly remembered the 
transactions of the day, she gradually recalled 
them to her mind, and tenderly congratulated 
h^er on being for ever released froiji SirTownly s. 
tyranny.'" 

‘‘ And has Townly consented to my leaving 
•him,” cried Fanny ? “ He said he never would- 
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He swore he would murder me if I attempted 
it, till 'my father paid him the remainder of my 
fortune. lias my poor fatlier done this ? Oh,’’ 
(;cntinued slie, bursting into tears, *•' he has 
been avenged for all my misconduct.” 

“ He forgives it all, my dear Fanny,” said 
Sidney; “ so does Charles ; Ui(;yhave no wish 
but to make you happy ; in llwii'sinul my aunt’s 
kindness you uill, I hope, liml consolalion. ’ 

“ And what is to become of my in- 
fant/' cried Fiiniiy ; pciov habc I have 

with* dilhculty prqs(Tvc(i iV'Ma [jori^hiiio; with 
want, or beinu; do^rou'o j)y hi.- n'?u:l iUthcr ? 
Suln(‘Y, you l.ut/w iu>t wbiit 1 b.iM i-KjicnxI : 
every iTO Jica of iriy fortraolia:^ I'crn lon<i: since 
speui : C'vrv article of r^.y c!o ’k'.< and trinkets 
sold to pvcicuiv*, «foe‘«!; and, vdicnall Mas f^on(\ 
diad it not been for liic clianty of Airs. Davis, 
iiiyjioor b'lbc. must liavo pcridi* d. OIi Skh 
ney, i cannot part Miihliiin ; and, IfniyfLithcr 
wilJjvjt pc nnit ific to keep biin, 1 caui:otgo to- 
Belle Yuc : tliTjuoh -vlicre on earth vnnl now. 
ri:tire, as, after nr;,^!!]^ mo into all my ill-con- 
duct, iVIrs.Talbot refused me permission to enter 
her hou.-e. 


VOdL. III. 
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Sidney, though shocked beyond expressioh 
at these details which Sedley had carefully 
withheld, endeavoured to tranquilize Fanny 
by mentioning Mr. Montague’s ieclaratiqii 
that she should reside at Bell ' Vue as 
formerly, and that as his child would he 
consider hers, having already given orders that 
the boy should be provided with every ap- 
pointment befitting bis grandchild. 

“ I do not deserve such kindness,” said 

• 

Fanny, wec[)ing bitterly. “ Oh how little did 
I know the character of the man for wh&m I 
left my fatlicr! I ^oiild not believe what 
Charles told me, and what was indeed but too 
true ; but I have suffered for my folly ; I , 
have been reduced to dbject want, and kept in 
continual terror for mv own life, and that of 
my poor babe.” * 

Sidney tried to console her, though she 
could not forbear mingling her tears with hers ; 
•and having at length succeetlcd in calnuMg 
.herembtion, and prevailing on her to take some 
refreshment, Fanny expressed a wish to rc; 
late all that had occurred since her leaving Ire- 
land, in .order to a(:count for her long silence 
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aUd present situation, requesting that Sidney 
would mention the particulars to her father 
and to Charles, to convince them she had not 
wilfully neglected her mother. Sidney thinking 
it better to indulge her, and thus prevent any 
farther necessity for recurring to the subject, 
she gave her the following narration : — ' 
Immediately after their going to England, 
Sir 'I'ownly had gone to Bath, and from thence 
to various other watering places, mixing in 
every species of dissipation n hichthey affoi ded ; 
but* his character was well known, and as 
she soon became convinced of his profligacy, 
and of the infamy attached to his name, he 
forbad her to write to her mother, lest she 
might be informed of those particulars, and 
from thence, p.:irha})s, induced to make some 
effort to rescue her from his power. For his 
marriage concluded, as it was supposed with 
the approbation of her friends, had considerably 
increased his ciiedit in England, and he did not 
choose to lose any share of the advantage- he 
,had thus acquired, by any interference on 
the part of her family. As She w'as too 
much terrified to refuse^ compliance with 
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any of his wishes, she had implicitly acquiesced 
in these commands. 

In the beginning of winter, Sir Townly had 
returned to London, and taken a rcady-fiw»- 
nished house, in vvliich he lived for some months 
with splendour ; but she had passed her time in 
total seclusion from' the world, as none but 
young men of the most dissolute character 
and abandoned principles visited at the house ; 
nor had Sir Townly sought to introduce her to 
any other society, » 

I Jis creditors, who had fpr some time 6cen 
kept quiet by promisfs of immediate payment, 
at length became so urgent in their demands, 
that he was compelled to give the rents of his 
estate into their haiuls- : , he then laid dowm 
his carriage, and taking refugu in an obscure 
part of the city, to avoid the forther persecutions 
of his still unsutistied creditors, -he depended 
entirely on the gambling-table for subsistence, 
{It which he had already dissit)ated the prin- 
cipal part of his fortune. 

In this situation Fanny had been confined - 
• of her son, attended only by one female servant, 
and without medicij,! assistance. But what was 



far more dreadful, — continually exposed to thff 
iioiToVs of Sir Townly’s fits of drunken 
rage, as, from the time he had been compelled 
to relinquish the style of life to which he had 
been accustomed, he resigned himself to con- 
tinual intoxication ; and, as Mr. Montague 
liad not taken any notice *of his rc[)cated appli- 
cations for the remainder of her fortune, he had 
constantly wreaked his rage on he;r, saying she 
should (fhare the misery her father’s injustice 
had occasioned, and that she never slionld leave 
hiin*till he receivetl the money, lie even swore, 
that, should she attempl^it, not only her own 
life, but that of her thild, should fell tlie sacri- 
fice of his wrath, as he still lioped, through her 
means, to terrify Mr* Montague into com- 
. ^liance \\ ith 1 js demands. Awed by his 
» manners, ami reduced to the most helpless and 
forlorn state wof despair, she had submitted in 
silence to his refusal of permitting her to re- 
fcu;n with hcroiiild to Ireland. 

Such was* the situation of their* affeirs, 
.when one evening, that Sir Townly had raised 
a sum of money. by disposing of all her valu- 
able trinkets, he set out to ^ gambling-house in 
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the neighbourhood, and being there detected in 
an attempt to defraud a gentleman of a large 
sum, he had received the chastisement he 
deserved ; and the aflair becoming public, hkr 
enraged crec’itors had taken such active mea- 
sures to discover his abode, that he would 
have been arrested, had not a gentleman, 
who formerly visitetl at his house, and was 
rather less abandoned than the rest of his as- 
sociates, in pity to Lady Beauchamp • warned 
him to make his escape ; too ignorant of the 
real circumstances of her situation, to be 
aware that no event c,ould have been more for- 
tunate for her tlian an arrest, which would 
have freed her from his power. 

In consequence of this warning, Sir Townly 
had made his escape, determined to return to 
Ireland, and niake a final effort to procure the 
5000/. from Mr. Montague; but, as he had not 
more money than was sufficient to defray the 
•xpcnses of their journey, on Cheir landing ifl 
Pttblin,*he had gone in disguise to Mrs. Tal- 
bot’s, to solicit her assistance and permission to 
secret himself, and his family, at her house till 
he could ijiake some, terms with Mr. Montague. 
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Enraged at the fruitless pains she had 
akeh to rescue him from destruction, even at 
Jie expense of her own integrity, Mrs. Talbot • 
refused his request with disdain, upbraided 
lim severely, and in his presence gave orders 
» her servants never again to admit him to 
!ier house. 

All hope from Mrs. Talbot being thus at an 
2nd, and com{)elled alike to study economy and 
secrecy, they retired to the obscure lodgings in 
which Major Sedley had found them, from 
wlJence Sir To^ynly had written to Mr. Mon- 
tague, declaring liis situq,tioif, and, that if he did 
not relieve him, Ris daughter should pay the 
penalty of his refusal. He desired his answer 
miglit be directed to •the General Post-Office, 
dreading to discover his abode, lest Mr. Mon- 
taguh niigtit inform his creditors of it, to pre- 
vent whicli. he also renewed his prohibition of 
Fanny’s writing to her mother. 

. For daily* subsistence they were obliged J.o 
depend on* the sale of* Fanny’s dothes, of 
which Mrs. Davis disposed ; Sir Townly taking 
little otter sustenance than raw brandy, 
which by degrees roused ^im to such a height 
y 4 
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of madness, that Fanny every moment appre- 
hended the n(3xt might witness either her’ own 
murder or that of her infant, as he was excited 
to fury by every cry which neglect or wantu 
compelled the poor babe to utter. 

Such was her situation, when Mrs. Davis, 
seeing . all her clothes gone, and judging from 
them and from her manner, however disguised 
and altered, that she must have originally 
moved in .some higher splicrc of life, afr length 
prevailed on hci' to ap))ly to her friends un- 
known to Sir Townly. Reduced to absolute 
de'<|niir. she had Waved all dread of him, 
and yielded to her advice,' though concealing* 
that it was to her mother that she had applied. 

Such was tia^ recital, tjomprising many more 
minute circumstances which Lady Reauchamp 
ga^c to Sidney, who listened to her with va- 
rious emotions of wonder, })ity, and disgust. 
After promising to relate tlio particulars as she 
desired to IMr. Montague and fjliarles, and 
endeiivouring to r«animatc her* exhausted 
spirits, she again left her to repose. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The next morning Sklricy related to Mr. 
Montague and (diaries all the circumstances 
which Fanny had on thefitcceding evening coin- 
municateil; and, llumiih both felt the utmost 
indignation, they declared tlu'ir resent nuait 
to J anny at an end ; and that, since her 
ciiild could lU'ver be clain|CMi by Sir Townly, 
as her w(>iiUI theywconsfder and (Hlucato him. 
They d(‘Mred her to tell Fanny it was their wish 
to have; all past transactiinis' buried in oblivion, 
«md that they wouW meet her as if nothing 
distr(;ssing iiael occurred, as mxmi as -he v\as 
suihciently recovered to a[)pear in tlie drawing- 
room. 

This welco^ne intelligence SidiK'y conveyed 
to Fanny, tgid for the moment it ap^ieared to 
revive her; l)ut, su« h had be. n the constant 
terror in whicli she had for months lived, tliat^ 
the instant slie felt lierself in peac;e and seen- 
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rity, her spirits sunk to a state of the niost 
pitiable dejection. Such was the habitual. fear 
impressed on her mind of violence, want, and 
wretchedness, from the late scenes of vice and 

m 

misery to which she had been exposed, that she 
started at every noise, terrified lest it should 
announce the approach of a bailiff, or, w'hat 
she infinitely more dreaded, that of Sir Townly 
Beauchamp ; and seehied to derive no satis- 
faction from any circumstance but the rapid 
improvement of her little Orby, in conse- 
quence of the proper care and attention' he 
received. 

As IS4r. ]Viuiiutp,uc v\<i» u>j..Miuua lu icuiin to 
Belle Vue, to afford Mrs. Montague the con- 
solation of his society, he left town the 
morning after Fanny’s andval at Major Sed'^ 
ley’s, Charles remaining in Dublin to escort 
his sister as .soon as she w as able to travel, 
and that the necessary preparations were com- 
pleted for her appearing with jnppriety amidst 
her formQ,r acquaintance. 

All tlie natural softness of Charles’s dispo- 
.‘•ition, awakened by seeing the once proud, 
capricious, and self-willed Fanny so humbled 



and subdued, he treated her with the gentlest 
‘tenderness ; and, observing her intense anxiety 
that he should take notice of her little boyj 
though not venturing to hint her wishes, the 
disgust he could not at first conquer to the 
innocent babe at length subsiding, he afforded 
Fanny the truest consblation she had yet ex- 
perienced by occasionally caressing him. 

On being provided with suitable attendants 
for herself and child, and enabled to resume 
her former style of, dress, Lady Beauchamp 
cAiisented to mix with the family ; though the 
sight of Major Sedley^ anA Captain Elmore 
always gave her psJin, from a recollection of the 
unamiable colours in which she had appeared 
to them, and a sensation of shame at the 
degraded st^U from which they had rescued 
her? 

As she \vas extremely anxious to see her 
mother, as soon as the necessary preparations 
were completed, Charles set out with her /or 
Belle Vu», after exacting a promise . from 
Sidney and the Major to follow him as soon as 
they had settled their affairs; and also in- 
cluding Mr, and Mrs. Elmore in his invitationi 
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A short time after their departure from' 
town, Major Sedlej’ was formally put in pos"-' 

, session of the long-contested estate of Wood- 
Lawn, together with the accumulated rents of 
the yell's it had been out of Mr. Montague’s 
possession, w liich enabled him to discharge his 
debts to his uncle, afKl every other expense 
which he had incurred. lie then set out with 
Sidney for Jllelle Vue, 'accconipanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. I'Ll more. 

The enormous expenses in which the contest 
for M'oodLawn had iuvolvcdMr. Ilaniilton, to- 
gether with his pa.s‘'ii\u for gamhiing,ha(l.socora- 

I 

pk'ldy ckTung(Al lii.s alUiirs, Hhul the creditors, 
unable either to procure payment of tlicir 
(lel)t^, or any rational sevurity that llicy ever 
would he [uiid, at length afre^led, and threw* 
him inlo coidiiUMnent. 

Lefk ill the di'-graceful M)lilude of a prison, 
to reilect on the pa^'t for tiie fir.^t time- in his 
life he illt how liuh^he had giiinqd hy (juitling 
the straight ro.id of honour and integrity; 
and. in tlu' lirst feelings of crnnpunction and 
d(;spair, wrote to his uiolhcr, imploring her 
assistance to rescue him from conlincment, 
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anU enable him to make some eftbrt to retrieve 
liis^uincd affairs. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s rasje at discovering the 
extent of her son's debts, and the vast siyns 
he liad expended in gambling, was unbounded. 
With acrimony and reproaches she refused his 
rerjiiest, telling him tOrbear the fate he had so 
>\cll merited. 

llii|)pily for Ilamifton, lie was not suffi- 
ciently liardened in ini(jiiity to be iirsensible. 
Ilis motlier's reproaches rouhcd his indignation 
al^ke against her, and the [irincipk's in uhich 
she had educatexl him ; aiu^ delennined him to 
make some efibrt lo as.sist himself ; luit, bereft 
of advice and a>si^tance, his exertions proved 

fruitless: his estate* was enU»ile(l--his debts 

» 

numerous — and uc^iher in liisownffimily, nor 
anuj^ig those on horn he had so lavishly 
.scjuandcred his wccdlh, could lie (ind a single 
friend^ to step forward to his aid. 1 1 is brother 
was abroiid the army; liis sisters toosel/isli 
to interfere*, even if tiiey had iiad ijic powca* ; 
and his mother so enraged, by the toss of the 
large sums she had expende d to assist him in 
defrauding Sidney, that no maternal feeling of 
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affection or compassion could induce her to. ' 
risk any thing farther. Thus, alter educating' 
him in a manner to lead him to destruction, 
the moment he had plunged into the abyss she 
left him to his late. 

Thus abandoned, his insolence and pride 
alike sunk in despair, rfnd unable, at the age of 
three-and-twenty, to bear the prospect of 
wasting the .bloom of liis existence within the 
gloomy walls of a dungeon, deprived pf the 
blessings of air and liberty, he at length 
wrote to Sidney, entreating she would use Iter 
influence with her lusband to make some com- 
promise with his creditors,'' and procure his 
liberation, to enal)le him to go abroad ; saying, 
that as she was now in full possession of the 
property his mother’s injustice .had so long' 
withheld from her, he trusieil she xv ould* not 
refuse her assistance to so near a relation ; 
he pleaded that his ill conduct to her had been 
instigated by his mother, who Iwl at)andoned 
him without remorse, to tlie horrors-of a prison, 
to w hich her own ill management and improper 
conduct had conducted him. 

Much afl'ected by this letter, which breathed 
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he very spirit of despair, Sidney shewed it to 
5edley, who, feeling no less pity for this unfor- 
unate victim of his mother's baseness and hi^s 
)wn folly, determined if possible, to rescue 
lim from destruction ; and, hastening to 
Dublin for that purpose, made such judicious 
irrangeinents with LlaMiilton's creditors, that 
hey consented to his lil)eration, on condition 
)f his giving u|) the ntanageincnt of his estate 
nto their hands ; and agreeing, afler many diffi- 
mlties and delays, to allow him 200/. per 
rtjinuni towards his future support. 

Taking advafitage ot tlic/ulteration which dis- 
;r(’ss and sulfcrin«;,had ’produced in Hamilton's 
jenliments. Major Sedley so strongly represented 
the necessity of future prudence and economy, 
=0 strenuously urged his endeavouring to re- 
trie,ve the character and property he had alike 
njured, that Hamilton at length declared his 
resolylion of bei.ig guided wholly by his advice. 
On Salley’^ offering to procure him a com* 
mission it^a regiment under orders /or foreign 
service, to detach him at once from the disso- 
lute companions who had destroyed him, he 
agreed, though reluctantly, to the proposal ; and 
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with hiis assistance j))'ocuring the necessary 
equipments, he embarked for the Continent 
without even seeing Ids mother. 

^frs. fJamilton’s wrath, on hearing of her 
son’s a})[)lication to Sidney, exceeded any she 
had before ex [lerienccd ; winch, together ;jvith 
the iiiry of disappointed avarice and revenge, 
preying on a temper naturally violent, rendered 
her as odious to her otvn family as she had 
long been to the world in general. 

The unfortunate and misguided Lady Beau- 
champ experienced in the kindness and ten- 
derness of her frien^ls, and the* advancing im- 
provement of her child* all jhe ha})piness she 
was now capable of enjoying. The severity of 
misfortune had subtiued the violence and 
malevolence of her temper ; and, sensible of the 
gralilude she owed for being rescued fpnn 
utter destruction, siie behavovl with unitorin 
gentleness and complacency. All her family 
treated her with altenlion andrespc^cl; Chailes, 
witli ready kindness, alleviating, all that 
could wound or harass her feelings : and 
though she could not forbear bitterly lamenting 
the misery and ruin in which she had wantonly 
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’involved herself, nor could her mother help be- 
VvaHing the blight of all her better hopes, yet each 
felttoo conscious of what they owed to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Montague and Charles ever in tlieir 
presence to utter a complaint, Fanny, taught 
the f4ll vsiliie of her mother’s aftection by the 
sad reverse she had experienced, received and 
returned her tenderness witli grateful atten- 
tion ; and, though her s{)irits wore so com- 
pletely, broken, that she felt no farther wish 
to mix in society, and leaned with helfdess 
doaility on her father and brother for advice 
and protection ; slic was /yet comparatively 
.happier than if no misfortune had taugJit her 
to curb the perverseness of licr disposition, 
and the wayward caprices which foolish in- 
dulgence had /ostered. 

A* few months after Lady Beauchamp’s re- 
turned to I\clle Vue, Anna married Mr. Itad- 
clill’e w4th the full approbation of all her family, 

• aiul thus in •oine degree compensated for the 
severe disappointment tb.ey had suffered in her 
lister. 

Instead of leaving the kingdom, Sir Towmly 
Beauchamp expended the money he had re* 
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ceived in the same riot and extravagance in 
which he had latterly lived, till his last guihea 
was dissipated ; when he left Du|)lin in dis- 
guise, and, taking refuge in a cottage on his. 
estate, resided there in security on the money 
he was enabled to raise among his tena'ntry, 
by permitting them to cut down timber and 
otherwise ivyure the property ; devoting every 
shilling he could raise to* tlie purchase of spi- 
rituous liquors, never sober except for the 
first hour or two after his waking in the 
morning ; thus promising a speedy succession 
to his infant son, and tlie enjoyment of her 
jointure to Lady Beauchamp ; as, of the thou- 
sand a year pin-money he had so liberally 
settled on her at their marriage, she never 
received a guinea, his creditors previous claims 
taking place of her’s. 

Sidney and Major Sedley, freed from the 
uneasiness inseparably attendant on a law -suit, 
in their tnutual attection, in the playful frolics 
of a- l)cloved child, ;a the constant society of 
die warm-hearted and afiectionate Elmore, 
and the playful vivacity of the endearing 
Emma, enjoyed all the happiness this world 
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• is capable of aflforcling ; and, though not exempt 
from the casual ills that sometimes disturb the 
serenity of even the best tempers, and occa- 
sionally cloud the purest earthly felicity, 'vtith 
fervent gratitude they felt and acknowledged 

thej^eculiar happiness of their lot, and, by the 

^ • 

constant exercise of every mild and benevolent 
virtue, sought to desepfe a continuance of the 
blessings they enjoyed. 


THE END. 



rrtiilcd by W. Cloivet, Nortli^mberUnd-coort, Strand, Londo 
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